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BLUTHNER & CO. LTD., 17-21 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
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[N the Fulham Road, amidst 

the ceaseless buzz of London 
Traffic, stands The Royal Cancer 
Hospital — headquarters of the 
Crusade against Cancer! Here, 
at the very heart of the Empire, 
Doctors, Nurses and Scientists 
are fighting ceaselessly 


as your Coronation good dee 


shillings and pence—important 
weapons in this present-day 
crusade—are urgently needed 
if still further progress is to 
be made. You can join the 
crusade either by making an 
annual subscription of one 
guinea (which entitles 





day and night the 
“Unknown Terror” 
that takes toll of 60,000 
lives every year in 
Great Britain alone. 
But more pounds, 








you to become a 
governor of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital) or by 
sending a donation 
of any other amount 
to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 


Cancer Ho 
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-~ E ONDON, S.W. 3. 
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This is number five of 
a series of Announce- 
ments dealing with 
Marshall & Snel- 
roves Centenary % 
Celebrations = =now 
proceeding. 


Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
enjoy aw enviable. reputa- 
tion for distinctive Tea 
Gowns, and the two-toned 
model pictured herewith 
is one of the many 
delightful Tea and Rest 
Gowns to be secn in the 
new collection. It is im 
rich silk, in many colour 











‘The Throne of Britain,” 
by Claud Golding. A 
contplete history of the 
British Tlitrone from the 
Early Saxon and Norman 
Kings, published by Mar- 
shall & Sunelgrove to coim- 
remorate their centenary. 


? 


(Price 6/- nett.) 










THE AMENITIES OF 
MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
1837-1937 


F all those shops which set themselves to adorn and beautify the daintier sex none is more 
essentially English than Marshall & Snelgrove. “ Their shop,” said an American_visitor 
once, “is just England All Over, quiet, exclusive and comfortable, like staying in their Country 


houses.” 
HERE is no other shop with the Recent improvements include the installation of new 
“ atmosphere of Marshall & Snelgrove. Lifts and the construction of a new Stairway to the 
The showrooms have been re-modelled Lower Ground Floor. The Chintz Restaurant has 
and re-furnished, but care has been been re-decorated and re-furnished, whilst the 
taken to retain that air of distinction Cocktail Parlour and Buffet ts considered to be one 
and taste which is their charm. of the most attractive in London. 


You are invited to inspect the House during the Centenary Celebrations, not necessarily to buy, 
but to see what a House of Quality can offer its patrons. Although we are essentially English 
in tradition and personnel, we invariably secure the best that Europe can offer and the very 
inspiration of Paris fashion for your adornment. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE’S CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


VERE STREET & OXFORD STREET LONDON w.1 
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| Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, 


Will YOU lasgil us a hand: 2 
MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) —————_- (1876) 


Co-Founders : 
The late Dame AGnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late Dame Sopuia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 





Te Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 
and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual | 





| and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
| our Sailors all over the World. 
| modated last year. 


172,898 sleepers accom- 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,333; 
Meetings, 93,760; Visits made by our Workers to Ships, 


| Hospitals and Sick Bays, 5,292. 


Legacies are a most welcome help. 

should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. | 

Cheques, etc. should be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. | 

Royal Naval Needlework Guild parceis to the Lady Superintendent. | 


RESTS | 


| Roy “ Soldiers | 
Daughters’ Home| 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


Patron: 
Chairman: 
Jacob, G.C.B., 


Founded 1855, 
Trustees Incorpor ated 1923, 


heya 
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Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
Field-Marshal Sir Gand 
G.C.S.1, K.C.M.G 


For the Maintenance, Clothing and 
Education of Daughters of Soldiers, 
whether Orphans or not. 





| The ion are trained for Domestic 

Service and in special cases for Trades, 
| Admission between the ages of six and 
j eleven years, by approval of the 
|Governors, Age of departure, seven- 
| teen, when a situation is guaranteed to 
| them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


LAST JOINED 











| 

GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently 
jinvited and _ thankfully received by the. Secretary, at the Home, (5 
| Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds 


| Bank, Ltd, (Cox’s & King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mail, S.W.1, 








WILL YOU HELP US TO 
MAINTAIN JOHN AND HIS 
1,100 BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
IN OUR HOMES AND TRAIN- 
ING SHIP? 


The children are trained for definite 
irades, and are always employ- 
able. When they leave us we 
find them gocd positions 


LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


' 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. | 
SECRETARY: F, BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. j 





Che Coronation 


will be celebrated in many ways, but in none better.than 
by a gift to the funds of the Alexandra Orphanage, of 
which H.M. The King and H.M. Queen Mary are both 
Patrons, and of which H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, K.G,, is 
President. 





There are 380 beys and girls of British parentage from 
all parts of the country and from the Dominions, being 
trained at the School at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W.3, to be useful, self-reliant citizens... The 
| School needs £10,000 each year above its assured income. 
| Please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, James V. 


| Rank, Esq., at the Offices of the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


34/40 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
FRED. Sal ROBINSON, F.C.LS. 


Secretary : 




















Coronation 


Entertainments 


for the very poor will be provided rm all 
ages—from infants to Old Age Pensioners 
—at our Institution. 





For 96 years we have been constantly engaged 

philanthropic and spiritual work among the most poverty- 
stricken and needy in this overcrowded district of London, 
and now we earnestly seek your financial aid. Please 


send a ‘* Coronation Contribution” to William Wilkes, 
Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 














H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


"— WHEN H.R.H, THE DUKE OF YORK — 


said ‘The Society touches the Sailor at every point 

of his life. It trains him, houses him, gives. him 
recreation, tends him in old age and helps his dependants. 
It labours ceaselessly and devotedly for all that magni- 
ficent body of men upon whom the prosperity of the 
British Empire so largely depends.” 


PLEASE HELP SEE BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


¢ | be welcomed by The Rt. 








Your gift will 





Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, 
London; E.14. Herbért E. Barker, General Secretary. 
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Oey TO THE 
sHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


| ponations, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by the 








PLEASE MAKE 
Pes et wees 
ith} SPECIAL GIFT 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING, THE QUEEN, AND 
} 


QUEEN MARY, 


To help thousands of poor and crippled 
children at the HEART of EMPIRE. 


FOR 93 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE. 


Treasurer, SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E., or by the General 
Secretary, MR. ARTHUR BLACK, John Kirk House, 32 John 








Street, London, W.C.1 





HOT TEA, 

and 
DRIPPING at 
Midnight . . . 


is given free to hundreds of homeless and hungry men and women from 


THE SILVER LADY'S 
ALL-NIGHT TRAVELLING CAFE 


which has never failed them yet. 


Over 28,000 Free Meals and 13,006 Bed and Breakfast tickets 
already given this year. 


Please help by sending a Gift of money to MISS BETTY BAXTER: 


THE SILVER LADY FUND, 
6 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER 
CAMPAIGN 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


The Rt. Hon. LORD WARDINGTON, speaking at the Annual 


General Meeting, said: 


“Intending donors who wish to assist a large number 

of Institutions and individuals engaged in fighting 

cancer could not do better than send their gifts to 

this Campaign. A’ glance at the schedule of grants 

made last year will indicate how numerous are the 
research centres we finance.” 


DONATIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO 
CARRY ON THIS WAR AGAINST CANCER 











Please send a Donation to the Hon, Treasurer: 


BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 
12 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 











: : , 
IF YOU 
'were rescued 
|from the 


sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 113 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. Nc 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 

' generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E.. 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
































humbler measure, the Church Army, too, serves the people. 


Loyal subjects unite in greet- 
ings to Their Majesties, whose 
lives are dedicated to the 
service of their people. In 
Many of Their 


Majesties’ poorer subjects are bowed down by distress and misfortune. Their lives 
are devoid of pageantry and colour. They need sympathy, understanding, help— 
your help and ours. What better way to commemorate this great occasion than 


by doing a good turn to someone in need? 


Please help the Church Army to 


give such unhappy folk a new reign of happiness by your gift to Preb. CARLILE, 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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‘commemoration 


of the 


In 


Coronation 


and to mark the 75th year of its work, The Royal 
Surgical’ Aid Society has decided to ‘issue double 
the number of “ Letters" in respect of all special 
*“CORONATION DONATIONS” 
during May, thus enabling donors to double the 
benefits they confer. 


@ Will you please send a cheque specially 
designated as a Coronation Donation ? 


ava SIAGICAL AID society 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

















To the Secretary, 
Royal Surgical Aid Society, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


] have pleasure in enclosing cheque*value £............... 

as a Coronation Donation to the Royal Surgical Aid 

Society, and shall be obliged by your sending me the 
‘letters’ to which this’ entitles-me. / 








received | : 





























AN INDIAN BISHOP: 
MASS MOVEMENTS 


The Rt. Rev. V. S. AZARIAH (BISHOP 
OF DORNAKAL) speaks with very great 
authority on Tndian Life. One of the 
most impresstve religious movements of 
the century is taking place in his diocese. 
Literally millions of outcastes are seeking 
fuller life. An ever-growing number of 
these i Is moving into the Christian Church, 


On Wednesday, May 5th, 
i ~ at 11 a.m. 
BISHOP AZARIAH WILL SPEAK AT THE 
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EDWARD GIBBON: 
THE RIVER OF LONDON IN HISTORY 
THE SMITH IN CULTURE-HISTORY 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 


THE MASTER BUILDER By DAVID THOMSON 

By the Hon. RALPH SHIRLEY 

By JULIAN FRANKLYN 

By FRITZ GROSS 

By GEORGE GLASCOW 
Diplomacy and Commerce; Stebborn Spuin. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


he New Belgium; 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOPICES 





19 Cursitor deemans London, E.C. 4. 


Publishing Office: 














. 2539 Accrington. © 


BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 
raise water without’ cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
“NOTHING FO RUN 


A. Ilydram’ cuts cout oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
.driving. it. . Many Fydradis have been in ‘use, for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals; ~Thousands of our Hydrams aré at 
the preséat moment raising water from very small 
springs and streanis to high level points where it 
is needed. 


' Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 





It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations. 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., ‘Water Supply — Engineers, 
*Phone: fli ACCRINGTON. 


Rams, Accrington. 














AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM 


ROYAL MAIL 





BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E03 
+= MANCHESTER - CARDIFF 





= GLASGOW 
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FAMOUS FIGURES 


—— FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all 
Jockeys rode an astounding num- 
ber of winners from 1876 to the 
year of his death in 1886, in- 
= cluding five victories in the 
Derby, four in the Oaks and six 
in the St. Leger. He had won- 
derful intuition and undaunted 
nerve and confidence. 

























Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 






because of its merits, repre- 






senting, as it does, a Cigarette 






of delightful _ mellowness 





and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 







necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 













You can be = sure 

Player's “No. 3 are \, 
always fresh. All pack- \ 
| ings are now supplied 
with protective 


wrapping. 20 — 1/4 


$.P.37.4 












PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
50 For 3/3 100 ror 6/4 50 tins (pain onty) 3/4 
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Perfect with Cheese. 










Kings & Heroes- 


¥ By ERICA FAY 


In narrative poems, delightful to read aloud, a vivid | 
and growing life is created. " 


Sir Arthur Quiller Couch writes : — 
“I commend this little book” 


ECLIPSE PRESS 
108 WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 






















Perfect with Butter... 












. with a Glass 




















a ae coiene of Wine. or 


























alone. 







BY APPOINTMENT. 


CHAPPLE & MANTELL ARE ANXIOUS 
TO PURCHASE ANTIQUE ENGLISH 
SILVER AND OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
OF ALL TYPES. 


Tel.: Mavfair 6863. Telg.: Chapptell, Wesdo, London. 


CHAPPLE &@ MANTELL 


55/7 MADDOX STREET, CARR’ : of CARLISLE 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 1. _ QISCUIF_MAKERS FOR OVER 
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Characterised by that at- 


tention to detail which 


distinguishes the Quality 


Car. 








BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM . 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VERYTHING that has happened in Spain in the past 
4 week, including the naval aspects of the Bilbao 
“blockade,” is overshadowed by the barbaric horror of 
the bombing of the old Basque capital, Guernica, by General 
Franco’s aeroplanes. Never in modern history has Europe 
known anything comparable. No military objective was 
involved. Guernica is—or was, for it has ceased to exist— 
a open town fifteen miles from the front lines. The moment 
chosen for its destruction was what must have been well known 
to } be the market-day, when hundreds of peasants had flocked 
in from the countryside. The boribardment, systematic, 
sustained, merciless, was continued® “for three hours and a 
quarter by successive squadrons of a€roplanes methodically 
marshalled. A hospital containing 42 wounded. men was 
destroyed and every patierit Killed. --As* the panic-stricken 
pepulace fled to the fields they were pursued and. machine= 
gunned with relentless precision from ‘the air. ‘The-number 
of casualties is unknown,.. but.a town .of 7,000 -itihabitants, 
to:which must be added several thousand refugees and-a 
market-day influx from the~country :round, has »been ‘wiped 
out. The Spanish civil war, unexampled in the brutal fury 
exhibited, has produced incidents bestial beyond belief, 
notably the bombing of the refugees from Malaga in January, 
byt, the sickening butchery at Guernica has no parallel. 
Ittakes rank among crimes which their very hideousness 
Prints indelibly on history. 


x * 


Who Were the Butchers ? 


In some respects the gravest aspect of the outrage is the 
Suggestion that not only were German aeroplanes the instru- 
ments of the slaughter, but German pilots its agents. That 
charge has been. madé by the Basque’Government, but not, 
a We write, convincingly substantiated. We are not there- 


fore yet driven to think Herr Hitler capable of condoning a 
crime so damnable. Such an attitude indeed would be 
irreconcilable with views he expressed in his Note of 
March 31st, 1936, to Mr. Eden. 


“* The German Government” (that document declared) 
*‘ consider the most important task is to bring aerial 
warfare into the moral and humane atmosphere of the 
protection afforded to non-combatants or the wounded 
by the Geneva Convention,” 


‘and it went on to suggest an international convention prq- 


hibiting among other _things the dropping of incendiary 
bombs anywhere and ‘‘ the dropping of bombs of any kind 
‘whatsoever on, open”, towns and villages outside the range 
‘of the medium-heavy artillery ‘of the fighting fronts.” That 
‘convention has not taken being, byt the common laws of 
‘humanity * are snot abolished ‘pending its conclusion, and 
airmen. ate not licensed 1 in. the ‘Meantime to turn butchers. 
‘German reactions ‘to thie, Guergica barbarism will be aw aited 
with grave concern. . yo 
x * es 


The Security of Belgium 


Mr. Eden’s visit to Brussels this week was, by universal 
testimony, an unqualified success, by reason both of his 
singularly happy personal relations with Belgian Ministefs 
and of his complete identity of view with them on general 
policy. Before the Foreign Secretary’s arrival the terms of the 
British and French assurances to Belgium—guaranteeing 
her of their support against aggression but demanding no 
reciprocal guarantee from her, apart from the obligations 
of the League Covenant—had been published. No new 
agreements were concluded, or attempted. It was enough, 
and nioré-than. enough, -that: the foreign” policies of. Great 
Britain and Belgium were discussed informally and found to 
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be identical, particularly in the matter of loyalty to the 
League of Nations. Here, indeed, the possibility of trouble 
is looming up, for Germany is credited with the intention of 
making her guarantee of Belgian security conditional on 
Belgium’s repudiating her obligations as a member of the 
League. That it is certain she will not do. She has under- 
taken to resist any violation of her territory by all means in 
her power, but while her obligations under Article XVI of 
the Covenant have still to be thrashed out in detail she very 
rightly refuses to pledge herself to neutrality in the event of 
an aggression on one of her neighbours. 
circumstances a Western Pact can be built on guarantees 
to Belgium, as M. van Zeeland hopes, is rather doubtful. 
The next word on that lies with Berlin. Meanwhile M. 
Frére, the Belgian Prime Minister’s agent in the economic 
consultations, is discussing the situation with Dr. Schacht. 
x x *x x 


The Deadlock in India 


The differences between Congress and the Governors in 
India have narrowed to a point which would make the 
situation ridiculous if it were not so serious. Mr. Gandhi 
has said, in an interview with the Manchester Guardian, that 
all Congress is asking for is ‘‘ an assurance of non-intervention 
in day-to-day administration.” The Under-Secretary for 
India said in the House of Commons on Monday that it 
was certainly not the intention of Parliament or the Govern- 
ment that the Governors should trench on the wide powers 
which it was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands 
of the Ministries “‘ and which it is our desire that they should 
use in furtherance of the programme which they have 
advocated.” It is plain that the difference between those 
two attitudes is as narrow as a razor’s edge, and if reason 
and common sense prevailed the difficulties could be cleared 
up in five minutes. Unfortunately prestige is held to be 
engaged, and there are differences between moderates and 
extremists to be composed. That the Congress Working 
Committee, now in session at Delhi, will take action leading 
to a settlement is not expected. The obvious solution is a 
talk between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, but while it has 
been intimated that the Viceroy will receive Mr. Gandhi if 
he asks to be received, it is apparently considered unsuitable 
that the Viceroy should ask Mr. Gandhi to tea and have a 
common-sense talk with him. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Linlithgow will yet show himself large-minded enough to 
take an initiative that would in all likelihood end the deadlock. 

*x * * * 
Italy and Austria 

When private interviews take place between statesmen 
it is well not to give unqualified credence to journalistic 
speculations as to what. was said on either side. But fairly 
definite conclusions can be drawn, in regard to the Mussolini- 
Schuschnigg conversations at Venice last week-end, both 
from what the official communiqué said and did not say, 
and from allegations by the inevitable Signor Gayda in the 
Giornale d’Italia, promptly denied by the Austrian Chancellor 
and half withdrawn by their author, to the effect that Dr. 
Schuschnigg would shortly take an Austrian Nazi into his 
Cabinet. The general assumption is that Italy, falling 
increasingly under German influence, is less and less disposed 
to champion Austrian independence against the Anschluss, 
and views with displeasure Austria’s inclination to reach a 
reasonable understanding with Czechoslovakia. Germany 
and Italy are both working for the break-up of the Little 
Entente, and at present an attempt is plainly being made to 
detach Rumania from it. If that were successful Czecho- 
slovakia would be left in a dangerously exposed position. 
But the Little Entente States have never believed that 
Germany and Italy wanted to intervene in the Danube 
Valley in anyone’s interest but their own, and it need by 
no means be concluded that the Entente has broken down. 
But Italy’s change of front has undeniably created a new 
and dangerous uncertainty in Central Europe. 


Whether in these 
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M. Blum and the C.G.T. 


Though the French Chamber met on Tuesday, its 
will last only a week, and M. Blum will not have to 
a debate on his Cabinet’s policy until May 7th. His ey 
mentary position is, however, stronger than might ” 
been expected. The Radicals are, momentarily at 
appeased by the statement of M. Vincent-Auriol, the Mj 
of Finance, that no further long-term loan will be iss 
this year, and by the implication that the Government yq 
continue to resist the demands of the trade unions for i 
scale expenditure on public works. The Communists ky 
have shown themselves conciliatory, as their Support of 
Jouhaux’s public works programme is not being presses 
to extremes. Their complaint against M. Blum, Curios 
enough, is that the enforcement of the 40-hour week on 
small shopkeepers is too rigorous. Thus M. Blum’s Position 
in Parliament seems assured by the moderate attitude of the 
Right and the Left to the Popular Front; and he has even 
received Conservative support for his opposition’ 1 the 
Conféderation Génerale du Travail. It is possible, howere, 
that the fate of his Government may be decided not by : 
vote in the Chamber but by the actitivies of the CGT 
outside Parliament. 

x * x * 

The London Busmen 


It is difficult to imagine that the public will evince ay 
general sympathy for the ’bus-drivers and conductors of 
London if they press their demands on the London Passenge; 
Transport Board to the point of an actual strike on the ev: 
of the Coronation. The statement of the Board published 
o1 Monday shows that the men are at present actually driving 
or conducting for no more than 6 hours and 4 minutes ip 
an average day, though various spells of waiting, meal-reliefs 
and so on bring the total average to just over 8 hours. Men 
get free uniforms, two weeks’ holiday a year with pay and 
average earnings of £4 14s. 2d. a week in the case of drivers and 
£4 7s. Id. in the case of conductors. That the work is arduous 
and responsible no one questions, but the further reduction of 
the working day by half an hour would cost £650,000 a year 
for central *busmen alone and more than double that if 
extended to all employees. The Board have proposed a 
Coronation truce, and offered a public enquiry, both of which 
the men have refused. As we write it is uncertain whether 
the intervention of the Ministry of Labour has been successful, 
though the Board is said to have agreed to various adjust- 
ments to avoid abnormal strain on i‘s employees. Londo 
*bus drivers and conductors are deservedly popular with th 
public, but they are gravely mistaken if they think that: 
strike decision now would te tolerantly received. It would 
be regarded, in fact, as simple blackmail. 

* * x * 
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Coal Royalties 

Coal royalty owners received an unpleasant surprise it 
the House of Commons on Monday when Mr. Baldwin 
announced the award of the Tribunal, consisting of Lor 
Justice Greene, Mr. Justice Clauson and Lord Piender, 
appointed to assess the capital value of the £4,430,00 
drawn from the coal industry every year. Before th 
Tribunal’s appointment the Government offered £75,000,00 
in compensation; the owners asked sums varying from 
£150,000,000 to £120,000,000 ; the Tribunal’s figure, which 
the owners are committed to accepting, is £66,450,000. 
Mr. Baldwin naturally announced that the Government 
accepted the award and proposed to introduce legislation 
immediately to acquire the owners’ rights. There will & 
strong opposition in some Conservative quarters, and the 
Bill prescribing the method of the apportionment of the 
global sum among individual owners will be elaborate ani 
contentious, but, when the necessary legislation has beet 
passed, the Government will at length be in a position to pres 
for nationalisation of the industry and to put new life mi 
the dormant Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission. 
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The Defence Loan 
eville Chamberlain seems to have judged his moment 


- the success of the Defence Loan is assured, even 
wel, h his announcement in the House of Commons on 
at came as a surprise. The Loan -consists of 

90,000,000 of 2} per cent. stock, issued at £99}; it is 
aed. hiefly for the banks and investment institutions, 
rs the small investor is encouraged to participate by the 

“arate issue through the Savings Banks of Registered 
ponds in amounts of £5 or multiples of £5 up to a maximum 
of £1,000. It is noticeable that, in order to borrow so 
cheaply, Mr. Chamberlain has had to borrow short, for the 
oan is redeemable before the end of 1948 ; the last Treasury 
issue, in November, of 2? per cent. Funding Loan, is 
redeemable in 1957. It would be difficult to raise a twenty- 
rear loan at such a rate today. The amount of the issue 
exceeds the £80,000,000 provided for in the Defence Esti- 
mates; the estimates, no doubt, may be exceeded and the 
Chancellor wishes to guard against the necessity of further 
horrowing this year. By 1944 the country will have to find 
{20,000,000 a year towards paying for this expenditure on 
rearmament, and it is an advantage that the moment for 
shouldering the burden should not be deferred too long. 


* * * * 


The Gresford Prosecution 


At Wrexhara on Tuesday, the proprietors of the Gresford 
Colliery, and Mr. William Bonsall, its former manager, were 
found guilty on the minor charges of failing to keep proper 
records, fined £140, and ordered to pay £350 costs. The 
major charges, alleging breaches of the ventilation regulations 
in the Dennis section of the pit, were dismissed. In giving 
the Bench’s decision, the chairman rightly insisted that there 
was no connexion between the charges and responsibility 
for the actual explosion at Gresford; the accused were 
charged only with distinct acts in breach of the regulations. 
To bring such charges after a disaster is unusual, but after 
the evidence produced in the report of Sir Henry Walker’s 
enquiry the Government had no choice but to take action. 
The proceedings will have served a useful purpose, if only to 
emphasize that colliery regulations intended to protect miners 
are meant to be observed, and that breaches of them will be 
visited with due penalties ; and the evidence taken revealed 
once again something of the hardships and dangers of the 
collier’s life. Coal-mining, whatever precautions are taken, 
must remain a highly dangerous and arduous occupation, and 
oily the strictest observance of safety-regulations can afford 
protection against otherwise inevitable disaster. 


x x * * 


The Film Quota 


The Government’s decision, announced by Mr. Walter 
Runciman last week, to continue the film quota scheme 
for the next ten years follows the recommendation of the 
Moyne Committee and brings at least one element of stability 
into the precarious future of the British film industry. At 
present British films are about 20 per cent. of the films 
shown in this country; but many of them are produced 
merely to satisfy the quota and do little credit to the industry. 
Such films will not give British producers the position they 
should occupy ; the one condition of success is to improve 
quality; only this can give British producers the oppor- 
unity of competing in the American market, and only this 
an justify an increase in the quota, which the Moyne Com- 
mittee advised should be raised to 50 per cent. in the next 
tn years. The quota has justified itself as a measure of 
potection for an infant industry in which other than merely 
‘commercial considerations are involved, and there are good 
sounds for increasing it as recommended. But merely 
quantitative expansion is useless. The films must be good 
lms and there is much to be said for the appointment of 
‘Films Commission to ensure that British films reach a 
Rasonable standard. 


‘elaborate languor. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
presented a strange appearance when Mr. Chamberlain rose on 
Tuesday night to make his statement on the scope and 
incidence of the National Defence Contribution. The 
Government benches were packed from end to end, and 
there was an atmosphere of strained attention there while 
the Chancellor was speaking, broken only by an occasional 
mutter of comment as each concession was announced. The 
Labour Benches, -in contrast, presented an appearance of 
There were hardly a score of Labour 
Members present, and they contrived to appear bored and 
faintly amused at the excitement exhibited on the faces of 
their opponents. Their manner emphasised once aguin the 
foolish and dangerous view held in the Labour Party that 
taxes on the rich have no effect on the workers and are beneath 
the concern of their representatives. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was in no sense a retreat from 
his original proposals. In their broad outline they remain 
unchanged. The Chancellor is determined to obtain the 
£25,000,000 out of the excess profits and he is quite unre- 
pentant in his belief that it is a fair and just way of paying for 
rearmament. On that there is no doubt of the verdict of the 
electorate. Government supporters report from their con- 
stituencies that the National Defence Contribution has had 
a splendid reception and that it has done much to remove 
the. conception amongst the Liberal-minded that Mr. 
Chamberlain is a harsh reactionary and an employers’ man. 
The Labour Party was of course at pains to destroy his 
growing popularity, and asserted through the mouth of Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence that “ very little of the main structure 
of the National Defence Contribution outlined a week ago 
remained firm and intact.” But Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
could find very little basis in the Chancellor’s speech for 
this argument, and was reduced to saying that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s very proper announcement that he would 
receive representatives from the Federation of British 
Industries and the Chambers of Commerce on the incidence 
of the tax meant that “the House of Commons would be 
called upon to play the part of a rubber stamp to effect the 
bargain between the Chancellor and the employers.” 


x * * x 


The debate on the Ottawa agreements emphasised the 
growing disillusionment among many Conservatives at 
the results of those instruments. Not merely is it felt that 
Great Britain has had the worst of the bargain, but there is 
anxiety lest the agreements should stand in the way of any 
movement towards freer trade and the settlement of the 
economic grievances of Central Europe. The point was 
well put from the Government benches by Mr. Loftus, who 
argued that “‘ if the dissatisfied nations make proposals for a 
world settlement and we have tied up the colonial market for 
another three years it will be a deplorable position.” The 
discussion gave an opportunity for the independent Liberals, 
who foresaw these dangers four years ago, and resigned from 
the Government on the issue, to make an effective Parlia- 
mentary demonstration. They were led by Mr. Foot, who 
is developing into a really formidable Opposition speaker. 

* * * *x 

The Mussolini-Schuschnigg conversations in Venice have 
considerably disturbed the Foreign affairs experts in the 
House. They believe that they indicate a tightening of the 
alliance between Berlin and Rome, and that what Mussolini 
told Schuschnigg was that Austria could no longer look to 
Italy for support if her independence was threatened. It is 
known that the denunciations in Parliament of the Abyssinian 
atrocities have been bitterly resented by Mussolini, and it 
is understood that he has now, for the moment, abandoned 
his attempt to work for an Anglo-Italian entente. It is 
believed that much will depend on the decision of the League 
Assembly as to the continc: membership of Abyssinia. 
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THE COMMON CONCERN 


“It is a simple statement of fact, but one which 
cannot be too often affirmed, that the United States and 
Great Britain have one great common concern—the 
preservation of peace throughout the world.” 


ORDS take their value from their author and their 
occasion; and simple, almost platitudinous, state- 
ment of fact though it be, it is not a small thing that 
the declaration here quoted should have been made 
by the President of the United States and made in a 
special message to a leading American paper, The 
Christian Science Monitor, in direct connexion with the 
Coronation of King George VI. The message forms 
one, and the most notable, of the manifold evidences 
available of the community of feeling between the two 
great democracies on either side of the Atlantic in their 
sorrows and their joys. This nation was moved to its 
depths by the grief manifest everywhere throughout the 
United States at the death of King George V, a grief 
unique among nations outside the Commonwealth in 
that it was instinct with an understanding nowhere else 
achieved in quite the same degree of what the loss meant 
to King George’s own people. Today, when the crowning 
of a new king sets another note, and bells that tolled then 
are pealing now, it is again in the United States, immutable 
Republic though it be, that we find the fullest community 
of spirit with ourselves. New York and other cities, 
we read, are dominated by Coronation fervour, thronged 
pre-Coronation services are being held, Coronation 
issues of all the principal papers are appearing, and Mr. 
J. W. Gerard, President Roosevelt’s Coronation envoy, 
landing on these shores on Monday, affirms simply 
‘but sufficiently that “never was the feeling towards 
England in the United States better than it is today.” 


Discount as we may a temporary and contagious 
enthusiasm, there is ground here for very deep satis- 
faction. In nations, as in individuals, a disposition 
to think always the best of each other instead of the 
worst is as welcome as it is rare. But a community of 
spirit is not necessarily a community of purpose, and a 
community of purpose will not of itself result in common 
achievement, in which Anglo-American friendship must 
express itself if it is to prove its worth. To that goal 
President Roosevelt points both countries when he 
chooses the occasion of the Coronation of a British king 
to declare that the two nations have one great common 
concern—the preservation of peace throughout the world. 
That that is no empty aspiration the policy to which 
Mr. Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, have diligently striven to give effect for years 
past abundantly testifies. It is a policy aiming not at the 
preservation of peace as between the United States and 
Great Britain—that peace, we. may with all reverence 
thank God, is not in danger—but peace, as Mr. Roosevelt 
says explicitly, throughout the world. That is a vast 
undertaking, but half of it is already accomplished. 
Peace is preserved between the United States on the one 
hand and Great Britain and all British Dominions on 
the other, and since the Buenos Ayres Conference of 
last year it is legitimate to believe that in spite of sinister 
memories of the Chaco struggle it is now preserved 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

For its preservation throughout the world a close, 
resolute and wisely conceived co-operation between 





rr 


Great Britain and the United States is an essential 
dition. Their task is twofold—to cement their o. 
relations more firmly and to offer their joint a; . 
in the removal of such removable factors as p): 
endanger world peace. The means to that end have bes 
exhaustively studied in the United States, 
exhaustively perhaps there than here, and the - 
clusions reached are clearly indicated in the illumingy 
series of articles on Anglo-American relations Which 
Sir Arthur Willert is contributing to The Spectaty 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull want a trade treaty With 
Great Britain, to crown the series of treaties for the 
mutual reduction of tariffs which they have already 
successfully negotiated with sixteen nations. Every such 
treaty involves sacrifices on the part of some particuly 
industry in so far as it means a withdrawal of tag 
protection. The proposal for a trade treaty betwee 
America and Britain inevitably provokes protests fron 
American manufacturers and British farmers; one g 
the baleful effects of protection everywhere is that ; 
‘makes a minority vocal and leaves the majority indifferen, 
This is a case in which the majorities must be stir 
from their indifference, for great issues are involved 
constituting the essential first step to the preservatio 
of the peace of the world. The advances are being maé: 
by the United States; Mr. Runciman at least can hk 
under no illusion about that. It will be calamitous # 
either the Coronation or Cabinet reconstruction o 
unjustifiable consideration for vested interests is mad 
an excuse for ignoring them. The fact that the Otay 
Agreements, which would necessarily be affected by 
trade agreement with America, are to figure prominently 
on the agenda of the coming Imperial Conference 
suggests that the opportunity is being realised. 


‘Their agreement achieved, the two countries will bk 
substantially better equipped for the approach to their 
great common concern. That approach cannot be alon 
political, much less along military-sanction, _ lines 
America will not at present look at new political commit: 
ments. But if there are nations in the world (and ther 
are a dozen of them unless the world is irretrievably 
demented) which have slipped, through a perverted instinc 
for self-preservation, into a disastrous economic natior- 
alism—disastrous not only to themselves but to peace, 
because of the antagonisms it engenders—and would 
welcome external help in their endeavour to restort 
saner conditions, that help can be afforded primarily 
by the two nations whose common concern for peat 
has just been proclaimed anew. Germany’s case is the 
most obvious. Dr. Schacht has once more been emphi- 
sising her need for export markets. He and ever 
German speaker emphasise ceaselessly her need for rv 
materials and for colonies, both as a source of supplit 
and an outlet for population. German industry and 
inventive capacity are immense, and there are undoubtedly 
areas in the world where those qualities could be 
immensely productive in association with capital which 
could only be raised at present in Britain or Americ. 
But it is by no means certain, or even probable, that 
such results could be obtained from African colonies 
which Great Britain, with far greater colonising experientt, 
has in the main found singularly. unremunerative. 
purely business grounds a loan for the development 0 
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a 
colonies 1s impracticable. Nor, of course, could a loan 
calculated to facilitate-a “rearmament programme be" 
entertained. Limitation of armaments is, for both 
psychological and economic reasons, the basis of the 
preservation of peace. But the preservation of Peace, 
which not merely two great nations, but all nations in 
their professions and the vast majority of them in their 
sincere intentions, make the object of their policy, 
is no empty and visionary aspiration. Peace can be 


THE CHANCELLOR 


NSWERING his critics in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
confessed he had been somewhat surprised by the alarm 
and indignation caused by his National Defence Contri- 
bution. Many will share his surprise. Industry is asked 
to pay £2,000,000 this year, and £20,000,000 next year 
towards the cost of rearmament; and the result is 
apparently the disintegration of the stock-market. Yet 
no one doubts that industry can pay that amount without 
difficulty ; Sir Robert Horne on Tuesday insisted that 
industry would even welcome the opportunity of making 
a contribution for such a purpose. And few even of the 
Chancellor’s severest critics object to the principle that 
industries which have increased their profits should make 
a special contribution to the cost of defence. 

What is controversial is the method. As to that, the 
Chancellor has now removed three criticisms of his 
original proposals. ‘The tax is to be levied on the excess 
of current profits either over the average profit for 
three given years or over the ratio of 6 per cent. (for 
companies) or 8 per cent. (for individuals) to capital. 
Mr. Chamberlain originally mentioned the years 1933, 
1934, 1935, as the years for which average profits would 
be calculated ; this would have penalised with special 
severity the firms which had only just managed to 
struggle through the depression to recovery. On Tuesday 
he promised that, where this was the case, the average 
would be computed from years which gave a fairer indi- 
cation of a firm’s normal profits. He promised also that, 
where the capital standard was taken, the ratio might 
be varied in the case of firms which, because of the 
exceptional nature of their capital construction, would 
be misrepresented if the ratio of 6 per cent. were taken 
as normal, He also explained that capital did not mean 
share capital, but the estimated value of assets. The 
companies for whom Mr. Chamberlain thus promised 
to make allowances are especially those in which goodwill, 
personal ability and enterprise are the principal ingre- 
dients in success. 

Since the Chancellor also promised to make special 
allowances for young firms, he has done much to meet 
some of the most serious criticisms of his proposal— 


that it is unfair as between one firm and another, that 


it would bear most heavily on those industries which 
are just recovering from depression, and that it is a tax 
especially on enterprise, youth, and ability. One further 
criticism he appears not to have met. As he expounded 
it, the capital standard, which is calculated on fixed 
assets, will unduly favour those firms whore assets may 
be old, over-valued or bought at the highest price. 
To quote Mr. Keynes: ‘‘ The best way to get off the 
tax is to have plenty of scrap-iron in the back-yard 
Mr. Chamberlain 


preserved. War is not inevitable. America is shaping 


“a practical policy in which we should be fully associated 


with her. It may be permissible to suggest that King 
George might do much to strengthen the common 
purpose if he could find an opportunity, perhaps in 
his Coronation broadcast, of assuring Americans how 
deeply this country is impressed, not merely by a concern 
for the preservation of peace, but by the value of 
association with America therein. 


AND HIS CRITICS 


has, however, appeased much of the uneasiness due to 
the fear that the tax would be unfair—perhaps the greatest 
of possible weaknesses, for a tax felt to be unfair is 
certain to be evaded. 


There remain two further possible objections. It is 
noticeable that his critics are alarmed because the tax 
may produce, not the £20,000,000 expected by the 
Chancellor, but sums estimated from £60,000,000 to 
£250,000,000. If the critics are right, the necessity 
and justice of some such tax seem incontrovertible. 
Mr. Chamberlain scoffs at their calculations; but 
the discrepancy between the two estimates may, to 
some extent at least, be evidence of the flexibility and 
discretion with which, in his own mind, he means to 
apply his proposal, “a mild and moderate tax” as 
he called it on Tuesday. But, if his estimates should 
prove so wildly erroneous, there is some force in Sir 
Robert Horne’s proposal that the tax should never 
exceed 10 per cent. of total profits. It is worth noticing, 
however, that as rearmament expenditure increases 
and plays a larger and larger part in industrial activity, 
the proceeds from the new tax will certainly increase, 
perhaps even to the City’s “ fantastic” estimates ; 
more than this, it will come to bear precisely on those 
to whom it mostly applies—those who profit largely 
or entirely from rearmament. No doubt this is what 
the Chancellor had in mind when he said in his Budget 
speech that he was thinking especially of the years in 
which rearmament expenditure will be at its peak, 
and trying to devise a new tax to meet that need most 
justly. 


If this is true, Mr. Chamberlain may, at the cost 
of some popularity with the City, have performed a 
great service to his country. If his promises to observe 
every discretion in adapting the tax to special circum- 
stances are kept—there is no reason to believe that 
they will not—the tax will not operate unfairly nor with 
the disastrous effects on enterprise predicted by some. 
The one grave defect of the proposals at present is their 
ack of detail,-which leaves business in a state of un- 
certainty and uneasiness that largely accounts for the 
present confusion of the markets, disturbed already by 
other factors, which have equally affected the markets in 
every other financial centre. A full and early explana- 
tion of how the amended plan will work is essential. 
The City’s alarm can be taken calmly; the provisions 
of the National Budget are not to be modified at 
the will of the interests immediately affected. So 
long as Mr. Chamberlain is confident that his tax can 
be operated fairly, he will find strength to resist such 
pressure in the support and approval which its principle 
has found in the country. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE words “No one but Baldwin could have done it” 
came instinctively to thousands of lips up and down the 
country on the morrow of the abdication negotiations last 
December. Precisely those words were used to me on 
Tuesday by a politician who had just come from the un- 
veiling, by the Prime Minister, of the medallion in memory 
of Lord Grey at the Foreign Office. That they are as true 
in the second case as in the first can be seen by anyone who 
takes the trouble to read a verbatim report of Mr. Baidwin’s 
brief but moving tribute. There was a likeness between 
the two men that made them very intelligible to one another 
—the same simplicity, the same absence of ambition, the 
same love of the countryside of England, the same sacrifice 
of inclination to public duty. That Grey, “tried in the 
fire’ as the Prime Minister put it, was the more impressive 
figure, in his austerity, his courageous emergence from 
the ordeal of suffering, in the “ poise” which Mr. Baldwin 
attributed to him as his finest quality, Mr. Baldwin himself 
would admit with a sincerity beyond all suspicion. But of 
all men in public life today the Prime Minister is likest to 
the man he was honouring. And to say that is to pay as 
high a tribute to him as he would ask. 
x 4 *x x 


A writer in the Daily Mail, forestalling other alert critics 
who have been diligently comparing—on the parallel-column 
basis—the two versions of Mr. Hector Bolitho’s biography 
of King Edward VIII, has thrown into relief one of the 
most remarkable cases of a revision of literary judgement 
on record. Last year Mr. Bolitho wrote in the columns 
of a periodical called Leisure, which has since suffered 
decease, a glowing eulogy of the new king. The story 
ended in June. In December came the abdication. And 
shortly afterwards came Mr. Bolitho’s new book Edward VIII, 
His Life and Reign. Quantum mutatus. The paragon of 
last spring had shocked his admirers, and left at once his 
office, his home and his country. In the Leisure biography 
“many times he showed that he understood not the word 
expediency, but only the difference between what was right 
and what was wrong”; now, “ uncertain of values in living, 
confused over the strength and weakness of human nature, 
and bitterly resentful of all interference and affectionate 
advice, the Prince became a law unto himself. He became 
increasingly stubborn and conceited over his popularity.” 
In last year’s version, “ the Queen’s influence was strong 
enough to survive the long gaps of separation”; in this 
year’s, “even Queen Mary’s infinite tact and wisdom could 
not survive these gaps”’; and so on. Well, well. Quot 
homines, tot sententiae does not of course necessarily mean 
“‘ one man, one opinion.” 

P * «x * «x 

It is hard enough for anyone with strong democratic 
sympathies to maintain anything like a detached attitude 
in regard to the Spanish conflict. But there is every reason 
why humanitarian considerations and political considerations, 
still more military considerations, should be kept distinct. 
Nothing could be more welcome on humanitarian grounds 
than the dispatch of the ship ‘ Backworth’ with a cargo of 
foodstuffs, paid for by the generosity of many voluntary 
subscribers in this country, for the relief of hungry women 
and children in Spain. It is natural, moreover, that the food 
should go to some point in the Government area. But 
it is apparently going to the one single spot in Republican 
Spain—Bilbao—where food ceases to be merely food and 
becomes a vital factor in a military struggle. The foodships 
that are running the blockade are doing it frankly as a matter 
of business, and their success is saving Bilbao from the 
danger of surrender through starvation. But it is not 
altogether wise for humanitarians, as humanitarians, to throw 
their weight into the military scale. Why not Valencia ? 


The announcement that a meeting of the Internationg| 
Control Committee is to be called in the near future to discuss 
the dangers to which ships of small neutral nations in Spanish 
waters are subject draws attention to a situation to which | 
have seen hardly any reference in print. It is a fact, I believe 
that up to the middle of last week fully 30 Norwegian shin 
and about half as many Danish, not necessarily bound in 
Spanish ports at all, had been stopped in the Straits of Gibral- 
tar by Spanish insurgent warships, taken into Ceuta and their 
cargoes confiscated. As things are the Scandinavian State; 
have no redress. They have no navy capable of defendin 
their merchant shipping and there is no one to whom they can 
appeal against what is, on the face of it, sheer piracy. There 
can be no very great expectation that the Control Committe. 
will undertake the defence of merchant shipping generally 
on the high seas, but the question is at least worth raising, 

* x x * 


The complaint of Stanmore and Edgware and other Outer 
London suburbs that the Tube is going to run out beyond 
them, with the result that more passengers will be carried 
and the already appalling congestion in the rush-hours accen- 
tuated, hinges on one of those problems which, like Palestine 
and the Polish Corridor, seem incapable of being solved 
without injustice to someone. It is plausible enough to say, 
as speakers in the discussion in the House of Commons on 
Monday did, that you should have a green belt outside the 
Edgware and Stanmore circle of suburbs. So you should. 
But if workers who find Edgware and Stanmore already full 
have to jump a green belt, so to speak, before they can find 
an abiding-place they will be landed at a very considerable 
distance from their work. Stanmore has an able advocate 
in the Leader of the Opposition, who lives there and has to 
strap-hang most of the way to London, but it is not he, I am 
glad to say, who said that Stanmore people objected to the 
tube extension because it meant that they would have to 


Stanmore still. 
* * * * 


My note of last week on the vigorous endeavours of Lord 
Rothermere’s papers to write up the price of newsprint and 
shares in newsprint companies and of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
papers to write them down does not quite exhaust the subject. 
Since the Rothermere papers own their own sources of supply 
and the Beaverbrook papers do not, the more the price rises 
the worse for Lord Beaverbrook, while Lord Rothermere is 
left unaffected. Price of the raw material might thus become 
a factor in deciding the Daily Express, for example, to reduce 
its size by a couple of pages in marginal cases, and handicap 
it to that extent as a hot competitor of the Daily Mail. 
This is not, of course, to say for a moment that the writers 
in the two camps are not perfectly sincere in their opposing 
beliefs. But the degree of prominence given to those beliefs 
is none the less surprising. 

* * * * 


The projected trip of over a hundred Members of Parlia- 
ment to Germany (now postponed till the autumn) is 4 
curious business. The invitation appears to be general, 
though Labour Members are in the main, if not universally, 
declining it. One feature of the invitation is that those 
accepting it will be put to no expense from start to finish- 
that is to say, not only hospitality and entertainment but 
travelling expenses will be paid. Who the hosts are to & 
is not entirely clear, but the general assumption at West- 
minster is that it is the German Government. How far it is 
desirable for British Members of Parliament to be indebted 
to this considerable extent to a foreign Government for what 
is popularly described as a propaganda joy-ride is a matter 
on which opinions appear to differ pretty considerably among 
M.P.’s themselves. They very well may. JANUS. 
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weakening of old obstacles to a constructive foreign She has now negotiated 16 Trade Treaties. Of these 


ae icy has been accompanied by a stiffening of the 
| determination to pursue such a policy. This deter- 
mination results largely from the belief of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull that, as Mr. Hull recently put it in an official 
document, “there is only one sure way for the United States 
io be spared another war, and that is for war not to occur.” 
To this. end active international co-operation is felt to be 
esential. It is recognised that, thanks to no small extent 
wo the recovery of France and our rearmament, the danger of 
yar is, with luck, less imminent than it was. But it is not 
felt that the weighting of the Balance of Power on the side 
of peace, important though it be, can be regarded as a satis- 
qctory foundation for a stable international structure. 


The American Government is, therefore, as Mr. Runciman 
discovered when he was in Washington last winter, earnestly 
pursuing that policy which deservedly bears Mr. Hull’s 
tame, the organisation, that is to say, of a systematic effort, 
not to bring about general free trade or anything approaching 
it, but to rescue commerce from the excesses of economic 
nationalism, from prohibitive tariffs, quotas, exchange con- 
tls, discriminations, barter, licensing systems, and so on. 
It is concentrating upon economic appeasement partly 
because, as pointed out in an earlier article, American opinion 
holds doggedly to the tradition against permanent political 
commitments abroad, and partly because it is realised that 
even the disjointed political forays permitted by that tradition, 
such as American leadership in an effort for another Dis- 
amament Conference, would in the British official jargon 
“serve no useful purpose ” at this juncture. 

The spear-head of the American effort is, of course, the 
Hull Trade Agreements Act passed in 1934. The original 
purpose of that Act was mainly economic. The depression 
was still bad. American foreign trade was shot to pieces, 
and Mr. Hull saw that a balanced recovery demanded its 
resuscitation. To this end the impossibly high duties of the 
American Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930 and foreign barriers 
against American exports had to be reduced. The Trade 
Agreements Act, therefore, empowered the Executive to 
negotiate Tariff Treaties with other countries and to lower 
American duties down to §0 per cent. of their present rates. 
The concessions given to one country were to extend auto- 
matically to all other countries, except those held to dis- 


ciminate against American trade—at this moment Germany 


and Australia. 

This freer-trading policy retains its domestic sanction. 
The Smoot-Hawley tariff wall is still too high. Inability to 
hoist sufficient exports over it aggravates the glut of gold 
fom which the United States is suffering. Manufacturers 
and farmers demand foreign markets and so on. But in the 
past months Mr. Hull and his assistants, notably Mr. Francis 
B. Sayre, a son-in-law of President Wilson, have insisted 
more and more upon the value of their policy as a contribution 
to the campaign against economic nationalism which they 
think will, unless substantially alleviated, cause, at the best, 
another world depression and, at the worst, another world 
wat. Mr. Hull was so insistent upon this point, when he 
appeared not long ago before the appropriate Senate Com- 
mittee to secure the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, that the minority of the Committee opposed to the Act 
complained in their report that “no matter what pertinent 
question was asked the Secretary, his reply invariably was 
that it was not relevant to the larger purpose involved, which 
he said was world peace.” 

Mr. Hull’s ideas were put to me in Washington broadly 
% follows. Efforts to build a defence against war by direct 
political methods have failed. There remains ‘economic 
«tion to the same end. There the United States can help. 


Treaties 11 are with the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including Canada. They are the basis of the Pan- 
American “ good neighbour” policy which, as was shown 
at the Buenos Aires Conference last December, has been 
so successful in bringing the United States and the Latin 
Republics into a loose organisation of peace, goodwill and 
lower tariffs. Canada alone of the countries of the Empire, 
France alone of the Great Powers, have concluded agree- 
ments with the United States, and are therefore within the 
freer trading organisation. The next step should be for 
Great Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth of British 
nations to come in, together with the Oslo group, some 
of whom have already got their American treaties, and any 
other countries with the good will and good sense to do 
so. Then the present disastrous restrictions upon inter- 
national trade would have been alleviated over a great part 
of the world. 

After that one of two things would happen. If Germany, 
Italy and Japan came in, or even if Germany and Italy 
came in, well and good ; the processes of political appease- 
ment, such as another disarmament conference, could start. 
If, on the other hand, one or more of the anti-democratic 
countries stayed out, then the countries which might suffer 
from their obduracy would have sucked in so much strength 
from the freer-trading area that they would be in a better 
position to defend peace by diplomacy, or through the 
League of Nations, or, in the last resort, by war, than they 
are today. 

Our support is essential for the success of the Hull scheme. 
However much its scope could be broadened, it would 
obviously not come to much as a measure of world-peace 
either economic or political, without the co-operation of 
the Empire. Moreover, the American domestic situation 
renders it excessively difficult for Mr. Hull to carry his 
programme further without an Anglo-American Treaty. 
The Treaties so far concluded have mainly helped the 
American manufacturer. They have lowered foreign tariffs 
for motors, machinery, manufactured foodstuffs, and so on. 
The farmer they have benefited but little, and the Canadian 
Treaty has actually lowered American duties on cattle, 
dairy products and lumber. The reductions are small and 
partial, but they were ruthlessly exploited by the Republicans 
in the Presidential campaign, and the farmers will be trouble- 
some unless the next trade treaty is with some big industrial 
country which imports primary products. Great Britain 
is the only such country available. 

The negotiations for an Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment, which started some time ago, have thus revolved 
around primary products, such as fruit, fresh and dried, bacon, 
tobacco and timber. They have been going slowly, partly 
because of the need for consultation with the Dominions 
whose representatives are now arriving in London for 
the Coronation and for the Imperial Conference. For the 
American demands concern not only London but all the 
capitals of the Empire and especially Ottawa. They are 
tantamount to a suggestion that, if the United States lowers 
its lofty tariff walls as part of her contribution to a saner 
world, the Empire should on its side modify Imperial Prefer- 
ence to the extent of allowing American farms and forests a 
share of the British market. 

Washington does not, of course, challenge the principle 
of Imperial preference any more than Mr. Hull would deny 
that his policy has the sanction of American self-interest 
as well as of wider policy. It has, in point of fact, recog- 
nised Imperial Preference in the Canadian Treaty. It 
recognises also that what it asks of Great Britain in the 
way of trade concessions does raise difficult problems for 
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the countries of the Empire and especially for Canada. It 
regards a strong Great Britain and a close-knit British 
Empire as of the greatest moment to the future of democratic 
civilisation and realises that a planned and balanced economy 
is just as important to the Empire as it is to the United 
States or any other single country. But it is earnestly 
hoped that it will prove possible to dovetail a somewhat 
freer-trading Anglo-American relationship into the structure 
of Imperial Preference, that the British capacity to consume 
primary products may be sufficient to allow for the con- 
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sumption of some farm and forest products from t 
States as well as from the Dominions, just as Canada hy 
been able to reduce duties on American manufa 
goods without disloyalty to the Imperial bond. On 
side the United States has, in the negotiations, shown lena 
ready to reduce her tariff on woollens, clothing and othe 
manufactured British goods in the same way as, to mati 
the Canadian agreement, Mr. Roosevelt risked the ts 
pleasure of the farmers by making concessicns on agricul. 
tural products. k 


“ BARONESS DESPENSER” 


By CECIL ROTH 


io the first instance, it was the fault of Sir Francis Dashwood, 

who, after scattering wild oats profusely as founder 
of the Hell Fire Club, passed a semi-reputable old age as 
politician and Baron Le Despencer. Aptly enough, he was 
joint Postmaster-General at the time of the birth of Rachel 
Fanny Antonina, of unknown maternity, in or about 1774 
—five years, that is, after his long-suffering wife had died. 
When the elderly rake passed away, in 1781, without official 
progeny, he left the infant handsomely provided for. She 
was placed under the protection of county families of the 
highest status, and sent to France to be educated in a convent 
frequented only by the most exclusive society. The outbreak 
of the Revolution sent her and many of her companions 
scurrying home; though not before she had given proof 
of the intellectual qualities which were to characterise her 
through life. To these, and the normal attainments of a 
blue-stocking of more than ordinarily deep tinge, she added 
(according to no less an authority than De Quincey) a face 
and figure of classical beauty. 

It is not remarkable in the circumstances that she 
had a number of admirers, including the son of a certain 
noble earl, who sold out of the Guards on her account. She 
was twenty years old when, in 1794, she eloped with Matthew 
Allen Lee, whom she subsequently married. ‘ Handsome 
Lee,” he was called, having apparently nothing whatsoever 
to boast of besides his face and his fortune, which was 
considerable. A year and a half sufficed her to tire of the 
one and run through a considerable proportion of the 
other. They separated—a settlement of £1,000 being now 
added to her already large income. Henceforth, she was 
independent (her mother had committed suicide not long 
before) : and she methodically set about creating an impression 
in the world with her fortune, her beauty, and her ostentatious 
freedom of thought. 

In 1796, she was at Manchester, where she visited the 
house of Thomas De Quincey’s guardian at Greenhay and 
caused a profound commotion, not only by her impromptu 
performances on the organ but also by her agnostic views 
and her dangerous powers of disputation, in which she 
showed herself more than a match for the local clergymen. 
Her encounter with his guardian, according to De Quincey, 
“presented the distressing spectacle of an old, toothless, 
mumbling mastiff, fighting for the household to which he 
owed allegiance against a young leopardess fresh from the 
forests.” But the principal sufferer was De Quincey’s 
mother, who had a serious nervous attack at discovering 
(for the first time, apparently) that a person could deny 
Christianity, and at the thought of the havoc which her 
visitor’s handsome footman might cause in the tender con- 
sciences of the female element in the servants’ hall. Young 
Thomas, however, preserved a vivid recollection of the 
episode, and, years after, embodied it in Chapter IV of his 
Autobiographical Sketches—‘* The Female Infidel.” 


For the next few years, the Honourable Mrs. Lee (as 
she now called herself) flitted about the country, changing 
her residence and her friends with dizzy frequency, and 
enlivening an otherwise solitary life by a succession of 


unnecessary quarrels. She was not, of course, without her 
admirers. These included a young Oxonian named Lougo, 
Gordon, who spent a good deal of his time on her doorstep, 
One evening (January 15th, 1804) a pathetic message from 
him (“ Only see me, and treat me like a dog”) secured ay 
invitation to dinner. With him, he brought his brother, th 
Reverend Lockhart Gordon, a married man who was stil 
sympathetic to love’s young dream. Lockhart was a pious 
young man, who would not eat without saying grace: by 
the next thing that the Honourable Mrs. Lee realised was 
that she was bowling along the Oxford Road in a postchaise, 
with her importunate lover and his clerical brother. Sh: 
resisted all blandishments until a certain point, when she 
drew from her bosom a gold locket containing a camphor- 
bag, at which she gazed fondly. ‘“‘ This,” she said, “ha 
hitherto preserved my virtue.”” The window was providen- 
tially open, and she threw it out. “‘ Now welcome, pleasure!” 
she added, pointedly. 


They were overtaken two stages out of Oxtord. The two 
young men were arrested, on a charge of abduction, and 
brought up for trial at the Lenten Assizes. De Quincey 
was in Court, with many other undergraduates, for old 
association’s sake, and noted that all those in academic 
costume had their caps smashed in by the staves of the 
constables (in ordinary life bargemen, and happy to have the 
chance of avenging past insults with impunity). Mrs. Lee, 
under pressure from her husband, was so unwise as to go 
into the box to give evidence: but her examination was 
stopped when, after other unfortunate disclosures, she 
intimated her disbelief in Christianity. In consequence, 
the Gordon brothers were acquitted, though severely cen- 
sured: while their “ victim” was mobbed by the irate 
citizens. 

It was no doubt in the hope of curing her irreligion that 
her friends now placed her in the household of a Gloucester- 
shire clergyman, “ distinguished for his learning and piety.” 
She, however, had her own opinions about this, considered 
that she was the victim of an insidious persecution, and made 
her escape. From now on she seems to have developed an 
exaggerated persecution mania. Her husband committed 
suicide in 1808, and henceforth she was entirely her own 
mistress. She moved about from place to place, but every- 
where found herself surrounded by secret enemies and plots. 
Even at the hotels at which she took up residence the entire 
staff would turn against her within a short time, notwith- 
standing her studied amiability and condescension. Nothing 
apparently equalled the persistence of her enemies unless, 
perhaps, their ingenuity, which (if her anecdotes are to ke 
believed) was remarkable. 

Yet this obsession set her thoughts running in a new chanadl. 
If she was surrounded by enemies, that no doubt explained 
why she had not succeeded to the title of her putative father. 
Henceforth, she became firmly convinced that the late Lord 
Le Despencer had been through a form of marriage with her 
mother: and after 1810 she styled herself the Baroness 
Despenser. She had cnough money and aplomb to cafly 
it through. She dispensed patronage in a lordly fashion, 
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igsisted 00 being called by her full title, and entered into 
uperciliously benevolent relations with indigent members 
of het father’s family. 

These included her presumptive sister-in-law, Lady Anne 
Dashwood, who, on her arrival from the Cape of Good Hope 
with her husband, asked for a loan of the trifling sum of 

10,000. The Baroness (“‘ of course, on principles of reason, 
and of justice ””) refused to accommodate her: and the 
inevitable quarrel ensued, which was enshrined by the sufferer 
in a couple of enigmatical pamphlets. (“ An Investigation 
into the Conduct of Lady Anne Dashwood,” &c.) 

For tlie Gordon episode had directed the heroine’s activities 
in the direction of literary expression. She began with 
A Vindication of Mrs. Lee’s Conduct Towards the Gordons, 
written by herself (1807). This was followed, not long 
after, by Memoirs of R. F. A.—an autobiographical frag- 
ment written in a laudatory third person, which would be 
more valuable did it deal less with personal grievances and 
convey names in a more intelligible fashion than by the use 
of asterisks. But her magnum opus was published in 1808, 
under the pseudonym Philopatria: An Essay on Govern- 
ment. It seems to the modern reader a jumble of common- 
places, but in its day had quite a remarkable success. It ran 


THE 
By WILSON 


HE reporter who spends a few days in the Harlem 
section of New York City can at best get only a 
surface estimate of its inhabitants. The negro is a member 
of the most diversely constituted group in America. Many 
negro families have more than one hundred and fifty years 
of freedom behind them. The environment of others 
has been so oppressive that, in their thinking, they are still 
slaves. Add the influence of a generous admixture of white 
blood, and the extraneous pressure of an unrelenting white 
prejudice, and you will have a fairly adequate picture of 
the negro in Harlem and elsewhere in the United States. 


But the Harlem reporter seldom has the time to examine 
these and the many lesser factors which help to make the 
black man’s mere existence such a trying problem. He 
will be handicapped in the beginning by the fact that it 
is easier to get into a Park Avenue mansion than it is to 
enter the home of the average middle-class negro family. 
This suspicion of the stranger is not without a justifiable 
basis in the black man’s experience. White men never 
visit him for any good purpose ; reporters never question 
him except to make fun of him. 

The enterprising reporter, however, will easily be able 
to meet and question a few semi-public characters. Among 
them will be the moderately successful negro business man, 
the trained professional man, and the shrewd if not cultured 
individual who has had some success in the entertainment 
field. 

The negro who has achieved a degree of material wealth 
will talk generalities, and, following small-time business 
instincts, he will struggle not to give away any secrets. 
When the reporter meets a negro of some training and 
culture there is a slightly different story to tell. It is an 
offence in the opinion of the questioner if this educated 
black man makes the suggestion that the reporter should 
spend a year rather than ten days in gathering all the material 
he professes to be seeking. Then when the negro tries to 
show him how futile it is to label traits black or white on 
the basis of a superficial investigation, or how dangerous 
it is to mistake the results of training and opportunity for 
innate superiority, the breach between them widens, and 
the reporter puts his hand on the door knob. As he bows 
himself out he chuckles inwardly over what he is going to 
do to that same negro later on when his penetrating study 





* Mr. Jefferson is himself a negro. 
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through at least five editions within two years, and was highly 
commended by so discriminating a critic and sparing a reader 
as William Wordsworth. This success emboldened her to 
extend the scope of her literary activities. She engaged a 
Hebrew tutor, Haim Vita Bolaffey, who had taught the sacred 
tongue at Eton, and composed A General Epistle to the 
Hebrews, of uncertain import, in the language of the Bible 
(London, 1820). Subsequently, she wrote a number of 
Hebrew commentaries, which have unfortunately perished. 
It is regrettable that she and her Rabbinical tutor ultimately 
quarrelled—a circumstance which gave rise to a further 
eruption of acrimonious pamphlets from either side. One 
need hardly add that the Baroness’ personal secretary, Mr. 
Marshall, likewise engaged in an elaborate “ conspiracy” 
against her, and received similar commemoration. 

She was in the midst of these controversies when she died, 
in 1829, leaving behind her an obituary in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, material for a column in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum library, and an enduring claim to a place 
(unless some post-mortem conspiracy deprives her of it) in the 
illustrious roll of English woman eccentrics. 

[Next week’s article in this series will be on Ouida, by Rose 
Macaulay} 


HARLEM REPORTER 


JEFFERSON* 


begins to take form; and he resolves henceforth to see 
Harlem with his own eyes and to interpret it out of the 
depths of his own wisdom. 

Thus our reporter visits Harlem’s night clubs ; he gets a 
peep, under suspicious circumstances, into a few poorer 
class homes ;_ he asks the ignorant negro of the street unfair 
questions about sex and rum and gambling. Later he tops 
it all off with a visit to a magistrate’s court, or to one of the 
more formal criminal courts. Still later, from the Nordic 
calm of his fiftieth storey hotel room (where perhaps at the 
time live more than a score of unmarried white couples), 
he sends back home a highly-coloured, ebullient account 
of the irresponsible negro. 

What our reporter forgets is that Harlem, in spite of many 
reams of paper to the contrary, is a ghetto where a great 
many black people live because they are unable to live any- 
where else in New York. They do not flock there because 
of any exotic, darkly mysterious drawimg-power. A majority 
find life there empty, exacting and filled with unmerited 
misfortune. They do not return to Georgia or Alabama 
because they realise that although cramped and circum- 
scribed, and often jobless out of sheer prejudice, they still 
can maintain within its limits an independence and a feeling 
of freedom and security which are entirely absent in their 
former southern homes. 


The widely advertised criminality of the Harlem dweller 
is mainly a myth, but it, too, gains credence because it is 
generally given the semblance of truth. In Harlem and 
elsewhere the negro is not more criminal than the white 
man—the criminal in his group is simply easier to catch. 
Crime statistics, the kind the reporter quotes, never take 
in the army of white criminals who keep their freedom 
through their wits and their connexions. The latter always 
carefully plot their crimes, and plan, in advance, their escape. 
About 80 per cent. of all crimes committed by negroes are 
unpremeditated, and, from the transgressor’s standpoint, 
almost always unsuccessful. Put briefly, there is no way 
as yet to compare the smart white criminals who ought 
to be in gaol with the poor dumb negroes who are already 
there. 

Perhaps the most valid complaint the sensible negro 
has to make against the fly-by-night reporter is the tendency 
(sometimes it is almost an obsession) to generalise about a 
whole race from the examples of a few thugs and reprobates. 
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Even the most.inexperienced gatherer of news should be 
able to realise that colour is an unforgettable badge of race. 
White thugs, like the razor-toting gangs of Glasgow whom I 
read about in a recent issue of The Spectator, are never 
able to besmirch the reputations of their poor but respectable 
neighbours. But the memory of a few bad black men 
lingers on and on, to hamper and incriminate a whole race : 
a white criminal being remembered only as another bad 
character, while the black one is remembered as belonging 
to a particular group. 

In population figures Harlem represents only a small part 
of the total number of negroes in the United States. But 
the Harlems of Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland and a half-dozen other large northern cities 
ing New York, do contain about one-sixth of the total 
of negroes in the country. These ghettos of the North With 
all of their bad features, still offer a kind of haven to the 
oppressed negro of the South, because they are at Jeast 
lynch proof, and, in some respects, prejudice proof. Ki 
time these circumscribed, areas do bring about a bind; 
race-consciousness and outlook, then those reporters who 
often travel thousands of miles to visit us will really haye 
something to engage their prolific pens. For many of them 
will then see some kind of menace in this new solidarity, 
and begin to advocate som: unfeasible and unfeeling plan 
of deportatioa or disintegration. 


» includ. 


A PARTY IN PIGEON STREET 


By JOLAN FOELDES 


HE old lady is expecting a visitor this afternoon. 

. . Her stick tap; on the floor as she trips once move to 
the carefully-laid table and takes.a last look at it. A raisin 
cake, cheese cakes, biscuits; vanilla liqueur with a couple 
of small glasses on a tray. Everything in its place ; the maid 
will bring coffee and the cream after admitting the visitor. 

The old lady sits down and folds her hands, brown with 
age, on her lap. She need not wait long: there is a ring at 
the door. The old gentleman is correct and punctual. Always 
coming late is one of those modern, new-fangled notions. 

“How do you do, neighbour?” The old lady rises-to 
welcome him. 

They have been neighbours, living in the same house, 
these thirty-eight years. During the thirty-eight years they 
haven’t met more than ten times, but that is how she always 
addresses him. 

The old man is slightly out of breath. It is only one 
flight of stairs, and low, broad stairs at that, the kind you 
find in old houses, but the old man suffers from asthma. 

“How do you do, neighbour ?” he replies in the same 
tone. He feels a trifle embarrassed, just like yesterday, when 
he received the old lady’s invitation, written in a slightly 
tremulous hand, but at the age of seventy-cight one does 
not take such things seriously. 

They sit down, Julius brings the coffee and whipped cream. 
The old gentleman partakes of the good things with caution, 
his stomach is no more what it used to be, but the old lady’s 
appetite is unimpaired by age. However, she hurries over 
her meal today and does not make the best of her coffee and 
cakes with the same minute enjoyment as usual. 

She replaces the empty cup upon the saucer with a little 
clatter. 

“* So she’s dead,” she says, and her small eyes are riveted 
with glowing curiosity upon the old man’s face. 

“Yes,” he nods slowly. His face clouds over. After all, 
the dead woman had been his wife, even though they were 
divorced thirty-eight years ago, even though the old grief 
has crumbled since, like soft sand-stone. 

“Did she suffer much?” The old woman’s voice is 
undisguisedly eager. This, this is the question for the sake 
of which she had invited the old man; this is why she has 
prepared the delicious meal—to hear the answer : she suffered 
much, terribly, ‘atrociously. . . . 

“ Well, yes, . .. she did suffer, poor thing,” the old man says. 

“Ts it true that she had cancer?” Colour rises to the 
old woman’s cheeks, her eyes sparkle. 

The old gentleman is taken aback. 

“Cancer? No. Who told you that?” 

No one has told the old woman. She thought of it all 
by herself, because she wished it was true. Ever since she 
is alone most of the day, she meditates, she talks to herself, 
argues with herself. That is how she came to think of it. 

“IT forget who told me.” She avoids a direct answer. 
“‘ What did she die of ? ” 

** She had an operation,” the old gentleman says, gloomily. 


“It did not seem to be very serious, something wrong with 
the gall bladder. But she couldn’t pick up, . . . then, 
pneumonia. . . . You know, at this age... .” 

“ She was older than I,” the old woman puts in, hotly, 
“Two years older ! ” 

The old man nods. He knows. Thirty-eight years ago 
when his wife left him and went off with the old woman's 
husband, they had often spoken of this. ‘“‘ She isn’t better 
looking than I am,” the old woman used to repeat stubbornly 
—she was a young woman then, only thirty-two—“ not 
better looking and certainly no better housewife than I am, 
And she is two years older.” 

All this was true. It sounds incredible today. Anyone 
who saw the old woman’s faded, thin hair, her long nose, her 
protruding, wrinkled chin, would find it difficult to believe 
that she had once been beautiful. The old man—he had 
been a young man then, scarcely over forty—had thought 
that the other woman, his own wife, was better looking, but 
he never had had the courage to say so. He hasn’t it now. 

“‘ Another piece of cheese cake ?” the old woman offers, 
and goes on, inconsequentially : “ I never divorced him!” 

“IT know.” The old man puts a piece of cake on his 
plate absent-mindedly. She would not consent to a divorce, 
no entreaties, no persuasion could make her agree to it, 
nothing would induce her to allow those two to get married. 
Her own son tried to persuade her; she quarrelled with him 
and sent him away. 

“* What had she been doing during these last ten years?” 
she asks, and pours out some liqueur for her guest, since she 
has stopped eating. 

The old man knows perfectly well what she means. Her 
husband died ten years ago. She wants to know how the 
other woman spent her life since that time. 

“ Oh, well, . . . she got on somehow, . . .” he mutters. 

** She, too, was left alone,” the old woman states with 
satisfaction. 

“ She lived with our daughter,” the old man says quickly, 
almost apologetically. 

“ Yes, .. .” the old woman murmurs. “ I’m living with 
my grandchildren,” she adds, motioning towards the door, 
through which snatches of talk are sometimes heard. She 
doesn’t want the old man to think that she is alone in the 
world. ‘“ They are good children” she concludes, against 
her conviction. 

They are silent for a little while, the old gentleman sips 
his liqueur. The old woman grows impatient. This 
isn’t what she invited him for. 

“ How long was she ill?” she demands in an almost 
peremptory tone, leaning back in her chair'so as to be able 
to enjoy the reply in greater comfort. 

“* Several years.” 

“How long exactly?” The old woman wants to know 
everything, she is interested in the slightest detail. “ She 
had been operated on once before, years ago, hadn’t she?” 

The old man replies unwillingly but obediently. Some- 
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times he omits 2 petty detail ; at such times the old woman 

ins him down at once, : 

“How many stones did she have?” The old woman 
insists on the greatest precision, 

The old gentleman shrugs his shoulders helplessly. 

“Don’t you even know that?” The hostess eyes him 
with disapproval. “Go on!” 

The old man tells her as much as his weary memory 
records, then he grows tired ; he can think of nothing more. 

The old woman is not displeased. She has found out 
quite a number of things—after all, two operations, the first 
of them. while her husband was still alive . . . Men support 
these things rather badly. 

“J must go now,” the old man says with a start, for the 
room has grown quite dark, and the early summer sky 
outside has taken on a grim shade of purple. The old 
woman does not detain him, she merely says perfunctorily : 

“Come again, neighbour.” 

She turns on the light, sees the old gentleman to the door, 
her stick taps on the floor. She broke a leg some years ago ; 
she hopes that the other woman never heard of it. They 
shake hands at the hall door, the old man slowly desc2nds 
the stairs, holding fast to the banisters. 

The old woman looks after him, then goes back to her 
room. She trips straight to the bed, to the old-fashioned 
broad walnut four-poster. 

In the narrow space between the bed and the wall, a 
photograph is hidden. The old woman pulls it out with a 
gesture that betokens long habitude. It is a picture of her 
husband, The old woman looks at it and speaks to it : 

“You blackguard ! ” she says in a tone of ardent hatred. 
“You scoundrel! You rascal!” 

She kisses the photograph and slips it back into its accus- 
tomed place. Then she trips back again to the middle of the 
room, her stick taps on the floor, she throws back her head. 
“The worms are feeding on you now,” she _ hisses 
triumphantly, her eyes sparkling. ‘‘ There’s no more flesh 
on your bones . . . You’re both in the ground under the 
arth... But I’m still here! I’m still alive!” 

Her stick taps on the floor once more, in ecstatic exultation. 


“CORONATION MILESTONES” 


Tae Coronation of another King and Queen marks a mile- 
stone in the life of the country and the Commonwealth, 
the fourth to be set up in the last hundred years. It is a 
fitting moment to take stock briefly of the national life in 
vatious fields—as we do in eight special articles which 
begin on page 796 of this issue—marking progress, where 
progress is revealed, marking at any rate difference and 
development, between the Coronation dates of the century 
—1838, 1902, 1911 and 1937. The world which sees the 
Coronation of King George VI is a different world in almost 
all respects from that which saw the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria, and different in many respects even from the world 
of 1911, when his father was crowned. The conception of 
Kingship itself, as Professor Ernest Barker points out in his 
very interesting article, has changed. Social customs, as 
Mr. E. F, Benson shows, have changed materially. The 
habits of everyday life, our food, our pleasures, our means 
of learning what is happening about us, have evolved notably 
since 1838 and even since 1902. In the religious world, 
as the Dean of Exeter strikingly demonstrates, the evolution 
has been no less marked; to say that we have travelled 
ftom the Oxford Movement to the Oxford Groups is too 
facile an epigram, but there is enough in it to justify amply 
a brief survey of a century’s development of religious 
thought. Only parts of the field are covered here; limita- 
tions of space must be observed, and certain inevitable 
gaps are manifest. Even so the attempt to go back to three 
ot four past milestones and see what life looked like from 
those yantage-points will, it is hoped, be held to have its uses. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


N Easter Tuesday, in a cold north-east wind, and under 

a clear sky, I climbed to the high plateau of Golden 

Cap. I met four men and four girls. They were dancing 

to a concertina, there, on the top of the world, with all 

England behind them, the Chesil Beach away to the east, 
and headland after headland stretching towards the sun. 

I wish there was more dancing on hills. I wish I had 
the money to buy Golden Cap and present it to the nation. 
If no one buys it out of pure love, some idiot will build 
a bungalow immediately below it, with a pink roof, and 
a hencoop, and a tin garage for a Morris Minor. 

I thought to myself, as I came down the hill: if I go to the 
Coronation, I shall see this place in my mind, the gorse, 
and the great arc of the Chesil Beach, while I am looking 
across a waste land of heads and hats and helmets. I 
may funk the thing. If I do, it will not be because I am 
high-minded, or because I have already seen a coronation. 
I do not agree with the people who pretend to be dlasé about 
coronations. These processions recur, but, after all, they 
do not recur very often. There have not been very many 
of them since that bizarre crowning of George IV, when 
Lord Hood and the queen were turned away from the door 
because they had only one ticket, and the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster cut down some fine trees near the Abbey in 
order to make an extra ten pounds out of letting seats. I am 
sure that the people whom I most respect in the past would 
have taken great pains to see the ceremony. We know that 
Socrates went out of his way to watch a procession. If 
you are blasé about coronations, you might as well shrug 
your shoulders at a solar eclipse, or say that you did not 
bother to look at Halley’s comet. No one will believe you. 


My trouble is the time of the Coronation. Not the time it 
begins, but the time at which I shall have to begin in order to 
get anywhere near to it. I do not aim at a place in the front 
row ; no curbstone for me. I merely ask to see the distant 
scene. Yet if I am to catch sight of the grandees and the 
ministers I shall have to make a start at a very abnormal 
time for a good bourgeois. 

I know that enough suggestions have been made about 
the Coronation. Wise men, compelled to saya word about the 
ceremony during the next few weeks might well remember 
the example of the pagan philosopher who was consecrated 
a bishop somewhat against his will. It happened in the 
early days of the Church, when it was less difficult than 
it is today to become a bishop. The philosopher was chosen 
because he was the most popular figure in his town. Modern 
methods of choice are different, and philosophers, as such, do 
not seem to have the reputation today which they enjoyed in 
the ancient world, The new. bishop was asked to preach 
a sermon on the festival of the Trinity. He was still a 
little out of his depth when it came to theology, so he got 
up into the pulpit, and said: “‘ We are here to celebrate a 
great mystery, so great a mystery that it is fitting for us to 
celebrate it in silence.” Then he sat down, and they sang 
a hymn. Therefore I will not enlarge upon my simple 
suggestion that this Coronation would even be more im- 
pressive in itself, and more conveniently timed for ordinzcy 
citizens, if it took place at dawn. I would merely point out 
that it is far easier to go to bed at 8 or 9 a.m. than to get 
up at 4 or 5 a.m.; that the dawn slowly breaking upon 
line after line, ridge after ridge of policemen would be. a 
remarkable sight ; that the newspaper men could let them- 
selves slide into lusciousness about the beams of eariy 
morning light falling slantwise across the tiered seats in 
the Abbey; that, as far as I know, it rains less often at 
sunrise than at 10 a.m. 

But, obviously, it is too late to make a proposal of this 
kind ; and in any case, it is better to follow the example 
of the philosopher-bishop. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP, 1837-1937 


By DR. ERNEST BARKER 


YPVHE monarchy which Queen Victoria inherited in 1837, 

and of which she was the representative for nearly 
two-thirds of a century, was a different monarchy from that 
with which George VI has been recently vested. It was still 
something of an hereditary property, even if it had been 
originally conferred on the Hanoverian dynasty by Parliament 
under the Act of Settlement of the year 1700. It was still 
something of a family concern, belonging (in some sort of 
sense) to one of the princely houses in that dynastic system of 
general European monarchy which was current in 1837, and 
continued to be current, with some modifications, down to the 
recent “‘ cataclysm of monarchies ” in our own generation. 
It had still a large German tincture, reminiscent of the 
country from which it had come. It was still vested, or 
regarded as vested, with independent powers, and an inde- 
pendent volition, which demanded Parliamentary attention 
and Parliamentary criticism. 

The long reign of Victoria brought a great transformation. 
That transformation was only in part due to the Queen herself. 
Queen Victoria had still ideas of property and a strong sense 
of the Royal Family. She struggled more than once with her 
Ministers, from the late ’thirties to the early ’nineties, about 
the powers she possessed, or thought she ought to possess, 
and considerations of family. But time has its own alchemy, 
and the length of the tenure of an office affects both the 
holder and the office. Queen Victoria “‘ enjoyed the benefit 
of time ”’; and both she and the nation profited from that 
enjoyment. She mellowed: she acquired the prestige of 
diuturnity ; and the progress of sixty years of the national 
life produced a magical effect upon the character of the 
presiding monarchy. It turned the Crown into the symbol 
and mirror of the nation, acting in harmony with its needs, 
and therefore trusted in its action. The English conception 
of “home” and propriety was mirrored in the Court. 
Tennyson and Disraeli (a curious conjunction) created a 
legend. The monarchy became the custodian of English 
social ethics. 

But it also became something more. It imperialised itself— 
or rather. it was imperialised by the march of events and the 
movement of free self-governing peoples in the dominions 
of the Crown. That the Queen became Empress of India 
was partly pomp—perhaps a wise pomp. That she became 
Queen of the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and that her successor, a few years after her death, 
became King of the Union of South Africa, was a great and 
solemn fact. The monarchy which in 1837 had been still 
mainly a part of the system of general European monarchy 
was already, in 1901, far on the way to being a monarchy sui 
generis, the presidency of a great federation, spread over the 
world, of equal and autonomous States. 

The reign of Edward VII was brief; it almost seems, in 
the retrospect, a passing interlude between Victoria’s two- 
thirds and George V’s quarter of a century. But if it was brief, 
it was also momentous. Hitherto the monarchy had been, 
in the main, associated with the old aristocratic tradition of 
England and the great governing families. Edward VII, 
when he was Prince of Wales, had cast his net wider : he had 
talked with Radicals, and foregathered with many sorts and 
conditions of men. When he was king he was called upon, 


after 1906, to work with a Parliament of a new complexion, 
in which Liberalism was more Liberal, and in which Laboir 
stood, for the first time, as a Labour party on its own account 
Edward VII, with his genius for accommodation, accom. 
modated himself to these new developments ; he helped to 
impel the monarchy towards the people at large—or the people 
(not always for his merits, but perhaps even for his very 
defects) drew him towards itself. He also did another thing, 
Not only had he a width of social interest : he had also an 
interest in, and an outlook upon, European affairs—an interest 
and an outlook which transcended the range of family con. 
siderations. It would be an exaggeration to say that he 
influenced by his initiative the conduct of national policy in 
foreign affairs. But it would be true to say that he placed the 
influence of the monarchy, freely and constitutionally, at the 
disposal of his Foreign Secretaries. The last vestiges of 
the tradition inherited in 1837 receded. Considerations of 
family ceased to have any place. The tincture of the monarchy 
became purely national. The prerogatives of the Crown 
became, in their exercise, the possession of the nation. 
The reign of George V (aided and comforted by his Queen) 
stands firmly rooted in the affectionate memory of all of us 
who lived through its twenty-five years. It saw the final 
nationalisation of the monarchy under the new style of the 
House of Windsor. It joined the best traditions of Queen 
Victoria to the best traditions of Edward VII. Like Queen 
Victoria, George V and his Queen made the monarchy the 
custodian of the national tradition of social ethics. Like 
Edward VII, George V carried the monarchy to the people 
(or brought the people into the monarchy); he began his 
reign by placing one of the most precious of his prerogatives 
at the disposal of his Ministers ; he co-operated with Labour 
Cabinets no less easily than with Cabinets of another com- 
plexion ; and throughout his reign, in war and in peace, he 
moved among the people, doing his job to the best of his 
power and encouraging them to do theirs. The new tradition 
that he left, or the new accentuation of an old and true tradi- 
tion, was that the office of a king, just like the offices of all 
other men, involves learning and labouring truly, and doing 
our duty in our state of life. Not property, nor family, 
but just the plain duty of a man among his fellows (a man 
charged, it is true, with a particularly onerous office)}—this 
was what monarchy had become at the beginning of 1936, 
when he died. If there was still a family, it was now the 
family of all of us over the world who are British subjects— 
the family of which, as he once said, he might be called in 
some sense head. If there was still possession, it had become 
the possession of a harder job than falls to most other men. 


The development of these three reigns, which between them 
cover a century (all but a year), has altered monarchy very 
considerably ; but it may also be said to have brought our 
monarchy back to its first intention and origizal purpose, @ 
expressed in the Coronation Oath—the intention and purpose 
of an office serving the people, acting according to the laws 
and customs, and causing “ law and justice in mercy to be 
executed.” Yet new growths, congruous with this purpose, 
have gathered round the monarchy. It is now (expressly, since 
the Statute of Westminster) a monarchy of many peoples 
which are yet one people—an imperial monarchy. It 1s 4 
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hy of the people at large, and of every section of the 
a : democratic monarchy. It is a monarchy bound 
people of life and a standard of behaviour in harmony with 
“ eh sense of the people—a symbolic monarchy. It is a 
em for a man to be a symbol of all the things that are 
- rehended in our monarchy today. He has to stand 
” hat we want to be and to become, and not merely for 
gist are. He has to be, as it were, the idealised self of 
ity. 
ear dunes in that, both for him and for the com- 
unity. Monarchy is not all roses, either for. king or for 
. le, The King who is a symbol dies to his natural self 
ad his private passions, and yet he has, at the same time, 
ip be a man and to play the man. This is a path which 
craves Wary walking. The monarch may fail the people, 
py forgetting that he is their symbol, but the people may also 
fil the monarch, by a similar sort of forgetfulness. When 


a people swarms into a legend or a mysticism of the monarch 
(a danger which, encouraged by the Press and by the forces 
of publicity, has sometimes seemed imminent), it is forgetting 
that it owes him something more, and something higher, than 
any personal adoration. It owes him a grave loyalty (and 
in its primary and best sense “ loyalty’ means faithful 
adherence to law), because he is the symbol of the law which 
it respects, and by which it is bound. There is a danger in 
the over-personalisation of monarchy. Once that danger 
mainly threatened from the monarch; and in one form or 
another it may still threaten from that quarter. But the 
greater danger, in our days, perhaps threatens from the 
people—the danger of personalising the symbol, and of making 
it ineffective by the act of making it personal. The complex 
institution of monarchy—democratic, imperial, traditional, 
ethical, all in one—requires the self-restraint of a loyal people 
as well as the self-mastery of a 177al king. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


By E. F. BENSON 


N the period immediately preceding the accession of 
| Queen Victoria the world of rank and fashion had 
moved westwards. Previously London had come to an 
end at Hyde Park Corner, and semi-country roads severed 
it fom the pleasant villages of Kensington, Brompton and 
Chelsea. Towards Chelsea lay the “ Five Fields,” an 
reage of grazing land, hedged and ditched, not fit, it was 
thought, for building land, for the soil was clay, and it 
yould be impossible to obtain stable foundations for houses. 
Footpads frequented it: it was not wise to walk through 
the “Five Fields” alone on a foggy evening. In the winter 
the owner, Lord Westminster, took his friends to shoot 
snipe there. But it occurred to a clever young builder 
alled Cubitt to make sure whether it was as useless for 
building land as had been supposed, and he found that 
below the clay were firm beds of gravel. Belgravia came 
into being, its streets and squares being named after the 
titles and lands of its owner, Eaton and Ebury and Belgrave 
ad Grosvenor. Fine residential mansions were erected, 
ad Queen Victoria gave an impetus to the tide of fashion 
that was setting that way by purchasing, on her marriage 
with Prince Albert, the lease of No. 36 Belgrave Square, for 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent. When she and her 
husband were shot at, driving up Constitution Hill, the 
Prince insisted that they should proceed to Belgrave Square 
totell the Duchess, in case she heard rumours of the outrage, 
that they were unhurt... . Pessimists said that house- 
building was being overdone and that the new quarter 
would stand empty, but probably subsequent ground- 
indlords have been grateful to Mr. Cubitt. 

In those days rank and fashion flocked to London only 
for the “season,” and spent three solid months, when the 
country was at its loveliest, in the streets and squares of the 
own. It was sport that dictated the date of this strange 
migration, for if, in May and June, partridges and pheasants 
tad been shootable and foxes huntable, the leisured world 
wuld have arranged its year otherwise. But they had been 
at their country-seats now since August, meeting only 
weasionally at local balls in their county towns and enter- 
uining parties for shooting, and the ladies were ravenous for 
wn-stop social gaiety again. They spent a couple of hours 
i Hyde Park in the morning on horseback, in top-hats and 
ing-flowing riding habits which completely concealed that 
delicate part of the human anatomy, the leg, and the less 
ithletic strolled and sat in the areas near the Row in enviable 
norning toilettes. They floated home to lunch with each 
wher, and spent the afternoon in carriage exercise for all 
t0 see, 

No hired conveyance was allowed to traverse the roads 
the Park: they were reserved for “ carriage folk ” taking 


the air in landaus and barouches and victorias so named 
after the young Queen. A pair of stately horses in silver- 
plated harness drew these shining japanned conveyances, 
and by the side of the bewigged coachman sat a footman 
in livery. A four-in-hand occasionally flashed by or an 
apotheosised dog-cart, all spokes and rails, with a high- 
stepping cob and a microscopic groom with folded arms 
sitting behind. Nor were these splendid equipages solely 
for swank: ladies drove to houses where they had lately 
dined to leave their cards, turned down at the top left-hand 
corner to show they had called in person, instead of sending 
round a footman in a four-wheeler in vicarious discharge of 
proper politeness. . . . No queues of motors on Coronation 
Day will rival the magnificence of Early Victorian dames 
taking their-daily carriage exercise. 

Dinner-parties closed the delectable day, Belshazzar 
feasts of eight or nine courses lasting an hour and a half, 
and for near an hour more the men remained in the dining- 
room over their claret or port. Smoking was unheard of at 
these sittings, for no student of wine (that gentlemanly 
accomplishment) would stultify his palate by those coarse 
fumigations. Besides, they would presently join the ladies 
in the drawing-room, and no well-bred man could defile 
himself with the aroma so justly abhorred by the fair sex. 
Polite conversation followed, and accomplished ladies, whose 
husbands had been enjoined to bring their music, sang or 
played the piano for half an hour till the tea-table was spread 
for their further refreshment. Just a cup of tea and some 
sweet frothy cakes made in the still-room. Even in the laxity 
of the county-house men did not smoke directly after dinner. 
They waited till the ladies had gone to bed, and then changed 
their dinner-coats for braided and befrogged smoking jackets, 
and, with smart smoking-caps on their heads lest their hair 
should be tainted with the obnoxious odour, they sought, 
bedroom-candle in hand, some outlying gun-room. 

On other nights society in tiaras met at the opera or, more 
sparingly, at the theatre. Women sat in boxes only: the 
stalls, known to them as the pit, were not fit for their quality. 
Or the hostess of some great house, now supplanted by a 
Babel tower of flats gave a ball, and conscientious mothers 
lined the walls of the ball-room, and their débutante daughters 
were returned to them after each dance. Lancers and quad- 
rilles were walked through and the rest were mainly waltzes. 
But the young Queen, passionately fond of dancing, might 
not be so intimately embraced save by those of Royal blood, 
and she had made country-dances popular, where only hands 
were lightly touched, and she could dance with subjects. At 
one of her balls at Buckingham Palace a country-dance (up 
the middle and down, with chasséing advances to partners 
and retreats) lasted an hour. 
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Luncheons and dinners were given entirely at private houses. 
To dine at the restaurant of an hotel was unthought of: the 
world met its friends in its own surroundings. An early 
Victorian hostess would have swooned at the thought of 
entertaining them in a public place surrounded by tables 
occupied by total strangers who might be “ anybody.” How 
would she agonise if, a bewildered and unhappy ghost, she 
was forced to return to earth and dine at a party given by 
her middle-aged grand-daughters ! 


Her delicate nostrils would be assailed by a coarse odour, 
and she would scarcely believe her eyes when she saw women 
on all sides lighting their cigarettes. And certainly she would 
not believe her ears when she heard the conversations that 
were going on at the table where she was so miserable a guest. 
In her day polite conversations between the sexes (unless 
they were very close friends and whispered), were strictly 
censored as to subject. You could talk about the play or 
the opera or the pictures at the Royal Academy: you could 
talk about politics, though controversy must be avoided, and 
matters of public interest. You could lament, for instance, 
that these new railroads bade fair, if the threatened Parlia- 
mentary legislation went through, to ruin the country. A 
great network of iron rails would enmesh it, the monstrous 
engines vomiting flames and burning débris would scatter red- 
hot cinders on the standing crops and set fire to the ripened 
wheat. 

What would happen to the great coaching organisations, 
which employed so many men, and ran so many posting- 
inns, and kept up the breeding of horses, if such schemes of 
mechanical transport became general? Or to the canals 
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that traversed England? They would be silted yp y; 
mud and choked with water-weed. Already Mr. Ste 

had run a load of coaches containing thirty pessenges 

a line of rails between Manchester and Liverpool - 
wicked speed of thirty miles an hour, and he thoughe the 
even higher velocities would be attained. If this ag 
thing was allowed people would fix engines to their Be 
carriages next and go crashing along the high-roadst et 
country would go to the dogs. . . . But now across the tay 
men and women were talking in loud voices about the in 
organs of the body (what was an appendix ?) and aby 
scandals that in her day were scarcely whispered, and 4 x 
on the Stock Exchange. We may picture the horrfgg 
ghost fleeing from this abominable company and f; 
out into the mad turmoil of motors roaring dow, 
Piccadilly. ... 


During these three summer months no one dreamed f 
leaving London for a week-end : there would be enough wee. 
ends in the country during the rest of the year. Besids 
Sunday had its due functions in town. All Proper-mindei 
folk attended church in the morning, sitting in the pews j 
which their names were attached, and after church can, 
church-parade in the Park. No riders were there toda; 
nor any smart vehicles on the roads, but the walks were fl 
of godly families circulating slowly there, before they retumej 
to their hot roast beef and apple tart. What would the poor 
ghost have thought of the big parties in the country, the 
crowded golf-links, the busy tennis-lawns, the disregarded 
church-bells, the headlong procession of cars that made the 
mere crossing of a road so perilous ? Alas, poor ghost! 


THE LIFE OF THE WORKER 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


HE perpetual argument between the optimist and the 
pessimist about the progress of human happiness 
finds a convenient landmark in the Coronation. It is agreed 
today, as it was not agreed when King George’s great grand- 
mother was crowned a hundred years ago, that the test 
of a civilisation is the kind of life it provides for the mass 
of the people. If we take this standard—we may ask our- 
selves what was the lot of the poor man in Great Britain 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne. He worked 
twelve to fifteen hours a day; he had no holidays; if he 
had a school to which he could send his children it was 
in nine cases out of ten quite worthless ; he had no libraries 
or parks and few theatres; if he was ill or out of work he 
received grudging help as a pauper, generally under harsh 
and degrading conditions. From that cavern of gloom 
and poverty exceptional men made their way to some kind 
of self-respecting life, but for the mass of people Sir James 
Graham’s dictum that it was their lot to work, eat and sleep 
was painfully true. 

What would such a workman returning today say of 
workmen whose hours are regulated by law or powerful 
unions ; who have a system of health insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance in place of the houses that were called 
Bastilles ; who in many industries have regular holidays ; 
who have within their reach a great variety of amusements, 
indoor and out of doors, athletic and aesthetic; who have: 
good schools for their children ; who can pursue their own 
education because they have leisure, opportunity and access 
to books and ideas ? You could not say today that sleeping, 
eating and working make up the life of the mass of men 
and women, or that the line drawn between rich and poor 
separates them sharply and finally, as it did a century ago, 
by the range and character of their pleasures. Even the 
village labourer in the most backward counties has some 
kind of touch with the taste and culture of his age through 
his village institutes, his village dances and his village plays. 


If, then, we are to judge the kzppiness of a people by th 
general level of its normal life, by its ambitions and is 
standards, by the opportunity it offers for the development 
of mind and character, there is no comparison between 
the two ages. Yet the returning workman would hav 
some pertinent reflections to make on the other side. If 
he were to visit the special areas he would see something 
that would remind him of the dreadful conditions of Lan- 
cashire in the general depression of 1842 and of the lon 
lingering death of the handloom weavers. If he turned 
see what a powerful Government had done to rescue thes 
distressed societies from ruin and misery, if he studied 
Sir Malcolm Stewart’s Report of.last autumn, he would 
learn with astonishment how. little these hundred yeas 
with all their progress in knowledge and science have added 
to the courage or the wisdom of statesmen. A study of the 
history of the mining industry since the War must have a similar 
sobering effect on our spirits. A century ago we wer 
taking the first steps in bringing skilled and scientific minds 
into the service of administration. Today we have thousands 
of highly trained engineers, inspectors, economists and 
other technical servants. Yet so far as their influence o 
the history of the mining industry since the War is cor 
cerned, they might as well never have come to life. Wha 
purpose was served by all the inquiries and reports of com- 
mittees and commissions when a short-sighted industry was 
so much more obstinate in its selfish prejudice than any 
Government was resolute with its large remedies ? 


A century ago there was one sphere in which we led the 
world: in factory legislation we were pioneers. The tt 
formers whose efforts obtained the Ten Hours Act would 
surely be astounded to find in 1937 that there at 
numbers of children of 14 in “ unregulated occupations” who 
work 60 or 70 hours a week, and that the new Factory Bill, which 
limits the hours of young persons in factories to 48, allows boys 
and girls of 16 to work 100 hours in the year overtime. 
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This mischievous provision emphasises one of the chief 
rs of our time. The youth of 16 are to our age what 
v8 hildren of 8 and 10 were to the age of Sadler and Shaftes- 
at So far from being allowed to work overtime they 
a not to be allowed to work full time for they ought 
a8 spending at least part of their time in education. 
This is essential not only for their owa sakes but for the sake 
of society. When Victoria was crowned England was an 
aristocracy : political power and the control of taste were 
in the hands of a small class with the habits and traditions 
of Jeisure. Today England is a democracy, and the future 
of our culture as well as the future of out politics depends 
on the taste and judgem-=nt, on the habits of mind and the 
choice of pleasures, of the great mass of the nation. Yet we 
treat the guardians of our culture as our ancestors treated the 
small factory children, as if they were merely the servants 
of profit-making industry. 

The failure to face this problem will bring greater disasters 
to the twentieth century than the disasters that the nine- 
teenth suffered from the delay in rescuing the children 
of 10 and 12. 

Another great problem that so far has baffled our age is 
also a problem that had its parallel in the nineteenth. The 
first Industrial Revolution threw up ugly and graceless towns, 


and we can all lament that grim and comfortless legacy. 
But today we are in still greater danger, for though we plunged 
then into.a fatal excitem2at in which towns lost their character 
as a symbol of civilisation, of a life, that is, in which form is 
respected, a great deal of beauty still survived. That beauty 
is now threatened by a power for mischief which is greater 
than the devastation of last century. Every day the paper 
tells of som: sweep of landscape or som? noble setting of 
square and buildings that is in danger, so that one might 
suppose that England was in the hands of an invader. We 
have our voluntary societies and our different committees and 
organisations, who are doing for this problem what doctors 
and men of science and other public-spirited citizens did for 
England a century ago. But Governments still learn slowly 
as they learnt slowly a century ago, and our Governments 
are so far from recognising their duty to protect England 
from this invader that they often take his side. They allow 
the War Office or the Air Council to make war on beauty and 
peace wherever they find them. 


The optimist, then, stepping from the last century to this 
will find much to comfort his hopes of human happiness, 
but the pessimist will answer that it looks as if it is much 
easier for man to blame the past than to avoid its 
errors. 


EVERYDAY LIFE, 1911-1937 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE years 1911 to 1937 have seen greater changes in 

the habits of civilised man than has any equal period, 

excepting perhaps the years 1850 to 1875, which saw 
established the habits of steam-travel and of sanitation. 

It is not difficult to write down the names of a hundred 
inventions and discoveries which, during the last quarter- 
century, have impinged directly on the life of the ordinary 
man. Such discoveries as have received practical application 
are more significant of the trend of the age than are the 
equally important advances in pure science; for men of 
science generally work without reference to the world’s 
needs, while commercial adaptations of their discoveries 
wait for the creation of a demand. 


It is impossible to attach too much importance to the 
consequences of the entry of science into the field of 
recreation. Electricity, acoustics and optics have produced 
radio and the talking film. A great proportion of the English 
population draws its whole mental sustenance from the 
daily Press, from broadcasting and from the cinema. That 
the last two exert a vast influence is a truism: yet it will 
not be out of place to give a thought to their potential danger, 
in this country as yet unrealised. The theoretical researches 
of physicists and the brilliant adaptations of engineers have 
resulted in the portentous fact, that, for the first time, a 
man may address fifty million hearers. In a very few years, 
the Dictator will stand visibly on the television screen and, 
with the power of oratory which he will no doubt possess, 
will be able to exert his personal influence on the whole 
nation and so raise a fervour which hitherto has been confined 
to the bounds of a political meeting. Already the amplifier 
has increased the possible size of a public meeting from a 
few thousands to as many millions as transport can bring 
and open spaces hold. It may well be that the historian will 
mark the recent age as that of the birth of Broadcasting and 
the renascence of Demagogy. 


Here and now, however, radio and the films are still in 
the class of recreations, a class to which science has added 
the crooner, the totalisator and the electric hare. 


In the last quarter-century the mobility of the population 
has increased out of all recognition. In 1911 we no longer 
said “ There’s a motor-car!” but the ownership of one 
was still something of a distinction. The steam-train was 


still the standard mzans of transport. Population followed 
the railway and where there was no station, rural peace 
was profound. Today the {150 car, the luxurious motor 
coach, and extended underground railways, fed by rapid 
escalators, have sent our cities sprawling into the countryside, 
and have made the coast into a continuous bungalow town. 
No village. remains isolated and the peasant-mind is fast 
disappearing. Every rustic maiden can reach the cinema 
and model herself on Hollywood. The film-actress has 
set a standard of appearance: to which the girlhood—in 
I91II one might have said maidenhood—of England has 
rallied with agreeable aesthetic effects. Its success in so 
doing was largely due to the inventions of the permanent 
wave machine and of artificial silk. 


The consequences of improved transport are endless. 
Mud and dust have disappeared, for there is hardly a lane 
that is not tarred. The rapid traffic kills five thousand 
of us every year: safety-glass and traffic-lights have had to 
be invented. Petrol pumps are part of the rural scene. 
Heavy traffic has brought concrete roads and these have 
brought the pneumatic drill. Increased lighting has been 
necessary, and the cheap and brilliant mercury and sodium 
lamps have supplied it. 


In 1911 we still ran out of our houses to look at an aero- 
plane. Air transport, it is true, remains a luxury and some 
of the middle-aged vow they would not go in one if they 
were paid. But the aeroplane which in 1911 was a frail 
experiment is now a reliable means of travel at a speed 
undreamed of five-and-twenty years ago. With this develop- 
ment all of us are vitally concerned, for the war-plane and 
the gas-bomb ensure that no one of us can escape the threat 
of death at the hands of a hostile nation. War will never 
again be for the soldier alone. The other inventions of 
the War of 1914-1918 are slight beside these. Tanks are 
even now threatened by the anti-tank gun, and the flame- 
thrower was never more than a bogey; but air-warfare 
and poison-gas are a permanent legacy of evil. 


On the side of the angels stand the advances in thera- 
peutics. Two major diseases have lost their terrors. 
Diabetes can now be permanently held in check, though 
not cured, by administration of insulin. The arsenobenzenc 
derivatives, such as salvarsan, introduced about 1910, enable 
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syphilis to be cured with some certainty, and by rapidly 
rendering those treated by them non-infectious, have very 
greatly reduced the incidence of this scourge, whose late 
effects fill a large part of our medical text-books. Blood 
transfusion has been made a safe and reliable means of 
saving life, and great advances have been made in the treat- 
ment of fractures and in plastic surgery—largely as a result 
of the treatment of the war wounded. 


Of more debatable value to the world is the wide diffusion 
of the knowledge of methods of contraception. Already 
this has greatly reduced the birth-rate: the researches now 
in progress on the sexual cycle of the primates may make 
the avoidance of offspring even easier. The declining 
birth-rate and death-rate—both due to scientific advances— 
are giving us an elderly population and may extinguish the 
white races. 


Not unconnected with the declining birth-rate is the 
disappearing home. The reward held out to housewives 
by advertisers of labour-saving devices is that they will 
be “out of the house earlier.” In the last 25 years the 
vacuum-cleaner, the electric fire, the electric and gas water- 
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heaters, electric irons, stainless steel and plastics teplacj 
metals which required laborious cleaning, the reftigeraat 
the vastly improved variety and quality of canned foods 
all these have made it possible for women to be fn; 
with their houses by the middle of the morning. The same 
wish to be rid of the cares of a house has led to an enormous 
increase in flat-life and therefore to the number of those 
not linked to any piece of soil. 


If 1911 may be said to have marked the beginning of ay 
age of mechanised recreations and rapid transport, the 
year 1937 cannot be thought of as ending it. The dey 
ment of television is all to come: the era of the coloured 
cinema-film on the television screen is not far off. There 
is little doubt that air transport will steadily develop ang 
in consequence of inventions yet to be made, become quieter, 
smooth and safer. 


Science will, in fact, continue to supply the mechanised 
means of getting what we want. It will also supply the 
means by which a future Lenin or Hitler will be able to 
shape our wants in accordance with his wishes. Are we 
perhaps too young to be trusted with these elaborate toys? 


RELIGION 


By THE DEAN OF EXETER 


EVELOPMENTS in religion are more observable than 
in some other provinces of life. Philosophy and 
science may in a single generation be utterly revolutionised, 
but one bald-headed old gentleman sitting at any period in 
either a library or a laboratory is very like another. Religion 
involves ceremonial proceedings, and it is natural that these 
should be staged differently as the generations pass. Religion 
touches daily habits’; it has even been known to bring about 
a change in the hour of breakfast. We therefore notice its 
effects. 

It is right, however, to begin with the non-spectacular 
region in which all clergymen, as all philosophers, can look 
very like one another. Theologically, 1838 was pre-scientific. 
Geology had just arrived, and was found rather disconcerting. 
But Darwin was not yet, and it was not the custom to think 
in evolutionary terms. .There was almost no Biblical 
criticism. A few scholars, Marsh, Thirlwall, Milman, 
had applied continental methods to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and were considered to be dangerous 
rationalists. 

Ecclesiastically—and here the visibility was better—the 
Catholic revival had taken a strong hold on Oxford and 
was becoming known elsewhere. Newman wrote later of 
that period, ‘“‘ My position in the Anglican Church was at 
its height.” It might be said that the years 1838-1839 
were the end of the first stage of the Oxford Movement. 
Protestant opposition was developing. There was as yet no 
ceremonial, and no Eucharistic vestments, but it was 
evident that the Oxford men were claiming that the Church 
of England was a true part of the Catholic Church. This was 
enough to startle all but the few. 


From another quarter Sydney Smith was pouring ridicule 
upon the “ Puseyites,’ whom he called “those foolish 
people.” But the charm of Sydney’s clean, wholesome wit, 
of his political courage, and of a delightful sermon which 
he preached at the time of the Queen’s accession, is spoiled 
by his shameless defence of the Church as “a system of 
prizes and blanks.” “ A Church,” he said in 1838, “‘ provided 
for as ours now is, can obtain a well-educated and respectable 
clergy only by those hopes which are excited by the unequal 
division and lottery of preferment. This is the real cause 
which has brought capital and respectability into the English 
Church.” It was this type of teaching, sordid as it was, 
which reached and pleased the dominating classes. They 


were not shocked by its worldliness, and they liked its political 
Erastianism, and its theological aridity. Lord Melbourne, 
though he was a student of the Fathers, did not become 
infected with Tractarianism, and it must have been of this 
period that Queen Victoria said in later life, “ In my young 
days there was no Lent.” 


Those were hard times for non-Anglicans. The Roman 
Catholics had been emancipated, but they were still gravely 
suspected of being bad Englishmen, and George Eliot truly 
says that many a young Nonconformist Minister, who 
was constrained by his Liberalism to defend Emancipation, 
had to explain to his uneasy flock that this measure of earthly 
liberty would not make any difference to their ultimate fate. 
The Nonconformists themselves, relieved by the Repeal 
of the iniquitous Test Acts, were still excluded from the 
Universities and still compelled to pay Church rates. The 
Church was socially intolerant, and Nonconformists—who 
shall blame them ?—sometimes bitter. Dr. Binney went 
so far as to call the Established Church “a great national 
evil.” 


In more than one respect development was just ahead. 
Actual movements for Reunion were all in the future, some 
in the far future. But ideas were growing larger. The 
recently created Ecclesiastical Commission had delivered 
the Church of England from some of the abuses which 
sadly impaired its freedom to be what the Prayer Book had 
intended. Nepotism and non-residence began to disappear. 
Many sinecures were swept away, and the money thus 
liberated was used for Church work in poor and crowded 
areas. Coleridge had died in 1834, but Maurice was his 
heir. In 1838 Maurice published The Kingdom of Christ, 
or Hints to a Quaker Respecting the Principles, Constitution 
and Ordinances of the Catholic Church. In the Dedicatory 
Preface to Derwent Coleridge he expresses his debt to the 
sage of Highgate, and subsequent events have proved that 
Maurice, though neither a Liberal nor a Socialist, was the 
father of Christian Liberalism and Christian Socialism. 
The Nonconformists were beginning to play a considerable 
part in English life, and one by one the old injustices, in 
regard to Marriage, Education, Taxation, Burial, and s0 
forth, were to be removed. Best of all, English Christians 
began to understand their missionary duty. When Victoria 
was crowned there were only eight oversea Anglican bishops. 
The rest of the Anglican world was reckoned as in the dioces¢ 
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London. In 1841 the Coloniai Bishoprics Fund was 
. jed and generously supported. The first-fruit of it 


was the sending of that heroic man, George Augustus Selwyn, 


toNew Zealand. = 
By 1902 Christianity in England, as elsewhere, had passed 
h one of the severest testings of its history, and was 
all the better for it. Theology had met the shock of the 
new learning, and had become both scientific and historical. 
ponents had often begun to read the Burial Service over 
the condemned institution, but somehow, as Figgis once 
gid, “the thing still hung in the heavens.” It had also, 
thanks to the Christian Socialists, and the Lux Mundi 
Group, begun to make a much more defiant impact on the 
intellectual and social life of man. Among the leaders of 
thought to whom this was due are Coleridge, Maurice, 
T. H. Green, Browning, Hort, Westcott, Acton, Fairbairn, 
Martineau. There were also men like Bright, Shaftesbury, 
Gladstone, Clerk-Maxwell, and Sir James Paget, who were 
not theologians but by their character had compelled respect 
for the faith to which they were devoted. 
1go2 was the year of the Balfour Education Act. It led 
to controversy, and was passively resisted by Dr. Clifford 
and his friends. This was unfortunate, but as an educational 
measure it marks an extraordinary improvement on_the 
ideals of 1838. It was thought at the earlier date that any 
old dame. could teach. The first Training College for 
Teachers (St. Mark’s, Chelsea) was only founded in 1839. 
By 1902 the status of a great new profession, the Elementary 
School Teachers, whom Disraeli called in 1870 “a new 
priesthood,” was securely established. In 1838 the. total 
cost of Education to the State had been twenty thousand 
pounds. In 1902 it was almost as many millions. ‘Today 
it is more than four times as much as that. Apart from 
what was called “the religious difficulty ” in the Schools 
relations between Anglicans and Nonconformists, now 
commonly called Free Churchmen, and indeed between 


all communities of unhappily separated Christians, have 
steadily improved. 

About this time Sir William Harcourt in Parliament and 
Mr. Kensit in less constitutional ways were denouncing 
the ceremonial practices of what were called “ advanced 
churches.” A Royal Commission was appointed, and its 
conclusion that “the law of public worship in the Church 
of England is too narrow for the religious life of the present 
generation” led eventually to .the Revised Prayer Book 
of 1928. 

In 1911 the chief problem of the theological world was 
to determine the relevance and magnitude of the Apocalyptic 
element in Christianity. Schweitzer had startled everybody 
with his thesis that everything in the Gospels and indeed 
in Primitive Christianity was apocalyptic. There was 
enough truth in this to bring to an end the old Liberalism, 
made in Germany, and it was on the whole a clear gain for 
religion. But it took some handling. Both Loisy and 
Tyrrell were swept off their feet by it. It is remarkable 
that the discovery, or the rediscovery, of the fact that the 
Gospel is a thing that comes riding on the wings of storm 
should have been made just before the Great War, which 
torpedoed the old, calm belief in Evolution. 

One of the most encouraging things in the attitude of 
1937 to religion is that everyone takes the religious aspect 
of the Coronation seriously. Some don’t believe it. Some 
dislike it. But no one thinks that it does not matter. When 
George IV received the Sacrament, no one was shocked. 
He was a rake ; but it was the custom ; it was even the law. 
Today the Recall to Religion has come to an intellectually 
honest generation. To us it is a painful thought that any 
Monarch should be required to do what is uncongenial or 
unreal to his religious convictions, and we are all glad to 
believe that to King George VI it is not only a duty but a 
happiness to “join in communion with the Established 
Church.” God save the King. 


NEWS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


HEN Queen Victoria was crowned on June 28th, 1838, 
how did people learn of the ceremony? By news- 
paper or by private letters. The latter were still, at any 
rate within the governing classes, an important medium 
for the transmission of public news. And the newspapers 
were much more like them than they now are. Of what 
were then London’s daily papers only twc—The Times 
and the Morning Post~are still in existence. Their circula- 
tions by our standard were extremely small. The Times, 
which had by far the largest, sold, according to a contem- 
porary reckoning, some 11,400 per day. The price per 
copy was §d. (including 1d. tax). 

The publicity which this represents was, however, less 
meagre than it looks. In the first place, as railways were 
still in their infancy, the London Press did not cover the 
country as it now does. The provinces depended mainly 
on their local newspapers—as a rule weekly, bi-weekly, 
or tri-weekly—of which there were a great many, cven 
though their individual circulations were small. Secondly, 
the high-priced papers of those days often went through 
a great many hands. In London an extensive business 
was done in lending copies of The Times for 1d. an hour. 
The copies thus used and handled were at the end of the 
day posted to country readers who paid 3d. for them. 
Posted a day later, they could be had for only 2d. In 1830 
Charles Lamb, then living at Enfield, was content to buy 
his paper in the 2d. way. True, the full cost was then higher 
—7d.; it fell with the lowering of the tax in 1836. 

But there was another reason, why on the average each 
Copy of a paper went further then than now. Great numbers 
of people could not read ; they had to be read to. In public- 


houses this was done on a large scale; customers crowded 
there daily to hear the news read. One way and another 
we must take it that already in 1838 a big story, like that 
of a Coronation, was within a few days circulated pretty 
effectively and in pretty reliable forms all over Great Britain. 
Its circulation to the Empire was another matter. There 
were no telegraphic cables, and mails were transmitted by 
sailing-ships. 

Pass now to 1911 and the coronation of King George V. 
Tiliteracy had vanished; railways and telegraphs were in 
fullest use. A population about doubled, with wealth more 
than doubled and more widely distributed, purchased perhaps 
200 times aS many newspapers—copies, that is, for the 
number of different journals had not increased but diminished. 
Moreover visual sense was now more directly appealed to. 
The invention of photography had enabled a much fuller 
and more impersonally accurate record to be obtained for 
the eye ; and the invention of the process-block had further 
made it possible to reproduce photographs on the printed 
page for the eyes of the million. The standards of the weekly 
illustrated papers were not materially lower in 1912 than 
now, and two daily picture-papers were already well estab- 
lished with large circulations; though pictures were only 
just beginning to be a feature of the ordinary dailies. But 
a new seed of picture-making had now germinated apart 
from the Press—the film. By 1912 the technique of the 
silent film was well defined, and news-reels of an event like 
a coronation were possible. The whole thing, however, 
was on a humble scale. Cinemas built as such scarcely 
existed. The best premises were converted local theatres, 
and below them came a strange miscellany of petty halls 
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and barns. The total accommodation was very small, and 
there was no regular cinema-going habit among the mass of 
the general population. 

Today both Press and cinema have expanded. In 1912 a 
majority of British households still did not take in a daily 
paper. In 1937 the percentage that do not is negligible. 
On the other side it must be admitted that contents and 
presentation in the popular newspaper are more trivial now 
than then, and its columns are much more hastily glanced at. 
For “ putting across ” its readers an event like a coronation, 
it relies preponderantly on its picture-page. And there its 
best efforts are decidedly eclipsed by the film. A philosopher 
who was asked what was the best point from which to view 
the Coronation might well reply: “ The cinema.” For in 
it you will nowadays get far closer, clearer, and more varied 
views than are possible otherwise save to a very few. And 
you get them the same day, without any long waits and 
discomforts, sitting at ease in your chair. The one big loss— 
and it is a big one—is that you are not shown colour. 

But next comes quite a new factor. In 1912 broadcasting 
was unknown. Today, after comparatively a few years’ 
development, it has become an enormous factor in daily life. 
The technique of describing an event as it happens—well 
studied and practised over events like the Derby or the Boat 
Race—can here be used brilliantly for a great public end. 
And—though it remains to render reception really dependable 
over the greatest distances—already broadcasting is Empire- 
wide. The significance of this as enabling the oversea 
subjects of King George VI to be brought into mental contact 
with his Coronation ceremony at the very moment of its 
occurrence, must be obvious to everyone. Here, too, local 
distribution is even wider than the cinema’s; it is carried 
right into the home. 

Behind it looms yet another novelty with a vast future— 
television. If King George VI’s reign is as long as we all 


wish it, or even if it only reaches medium length, his sy 
sor’s Coronation, we may feel sure, will be visually witdeast 
by the great majority of people in these islands -thro 
television. That will not happen on this occasion, 
television, though already launched officially on its Public 
career, is as yet more chrysalis than butterfly, But when 
it comes, we shall be near finality. Beyond a perfect combing. 
tion of broadcasting with television it is not easy to see how 
the ideal popular presentation of a Monarch’s Crowning cap 
go. The actual technique would be unlike that at Present 
used in broadcasting. We should see and hear the ceremony 
itself, not merely hear about it; and Horace’s «jd Segnius 
irritant animos tag would come into its own. 


The glance which we have here cast over the past century’s 
development in our means of communication, may, in one 
respect, appear a mere survey of mechanical changés, But 
it is much more than that. “ Fellowship is life,” said William 
Morris, “ and the lack of fellowship is death.” The mechan. 
isms which help to bind a great community together, and 
enable its members to be of one mind, serve no merely 
material purpose. For the very spirit of man is inconceivable, 
save as communication exists between different men; the 
fact that we can talk to one another is at least as important as, 
if not prior to, the fact that we can think. And all that we 
have been surveying is but an extension of that elementary 
human intercourse, much as representative government is an 
extension of the direct government possible only in tiny com- 
munities. For reasons partly economic and partly political, 
we have today to live in great societies. Without mechanisms 
for communication, they would either be ruled by force only, 
or not ruled at all. Press, film and broadcast may, of course, 
as the dictatorships show us, be made to rivet new forms of 
tyranny. But they may also operate to develop,as indeed they are 
indispensable for developing, that parallel growth of freedom 
with concord in ever-widening circles, which is the British ideal. 


THE HABIT OF SPEED 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


BOUT a hundred years ago an English “ socialist ” 
began a speech with the words: “ Well, brothers, we 
have now macadamised the road to success, we have laid a 
railroad to prosperity.” A little earlier Thomas Creevey, 
whose ideas of prosperity were not those of radical reformers, 
put another side of the picture: “ This infernal nuisance, 
the loco-motive monster, carrying eighty tons of goods, and 
navigated by a train of smoke and sulphur, coming through 
every man’s grounds between Manchester and Liverpool.” 


It happens that the Coronations of Queen Victoria and 
Kings Edward VII, George V and George VI have coincided, 
roughly, with an increase in the facilities for quick transport 
of men and things. In each case the new advance has been 
accepted by the public, but its full implications have not 
been realised. Thus in 1838 the “loco-motive”’ and the 
railway, in 1902 the motor-car, in 1911 the aeroplane had 
lost their first novelty, while today the possibilities of 
transport at very high speeds through the upper regions of 
the air are known, though, once again, the social and political 
consequences of this latest means of travel have not been 
grasped. It is also interesting to notice that the steam- 
driven locomotive came of age almost at once, and brought 
about immense changes within a very few years of its intro- 
duction; the development of the motor-car was slower, 
and, curiously enough, the aeroplane has had a greater 
effect hitherto upon organisation for war than upon the 
character of civil life. 


The sudden and unexpected triumph of the steam-driven 
locomotive made it the symbol of speed, often of reckless 
speed, for three generations; yet railways were not new, 
and did not mark the first stage in the revolution of transport. 


The macadamised roads had already made transport easier 
and quicker, though at the expense of hundreds of fine horses 
worn out before their time in the service of fast mail-coaches. 
The canals had provided means of transporting coal and 
heavy goods, and the steamboat, hated by sailors of the old 
school, was not less remarkable than the steam-driven train, 
even if the increase in speed which it brought was less 
suddenly achieved, and therefore less spectacular. 


There was for a time a good deal of confusion of thought 
about the railways because their success had surprised their 
promoters. Since the seventeenth century trucks had been 
drawn on wooden rails ; but these mineral lines were short, 
and in private hands. The first railway planned for general 
purposes was projected in 1799, from London to Portsmouth ; 
a section was actually laid a few years later between Croydon 
and Wandsworth. The use of steam power was also con- 
sidered about the same time. A good many people can 
make out a claim to be the inventors of the locomotive, and 
it is an odd fact that one of them, William Murdoch, did not 
go further with his invention because his employers, the 
firm of Boulton and Watt, were afraid of losing him if they 
took up his invention. 


The increase in the volume of heavy goods traffic, and the 
slowness and high charges of the canals, led to the extension 
of railways; the importance of passenger traffic was not 
realised until the passengers began to crowd into the trains. 
(They did not crowd as quickly into the motor-cars about 
1902, because motor-cars were as expensive as they were 
unreliable. They did not crowd into the aeroplanes 4 
quarter of a century ago, because the aeroplanes were even 
more unreliable, and it was far more dangerous to be left 
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the mechanism of life and tries to estimate the effect of greater 
speed and mobility upon civilised people. A great deal of 
nonsense has been written about the disintegrating effect 
of speed in modern life. Life was lived, and exhausted, at 
a high “ tempo ” in the cities of mediaeval Europe, and one 
has only to read the history of the renaissance to understand 
that disintegration may come from many causes, or indeed, 
that it is only a contemporary name for something which 
posterity is inclined to call progress. In some respects the 
rate at which men live, and have lived is constant; the 
beating of the human heart has not been quickened through 
the centuries. Yet, if there has been any change between 
1837 and 1937, the change has been largely towards reducing 
the waste and friction of life. We have prolonged childhood 


in mid-air with engine trouble than to come to a 
halt on-the Brighton road.) As the railways were intended, 
first, for goods, the question of speed was not the main 
pie ‘cation: -The promoters of the Stockton and Darlington 
ilway did not decide to use steam power until their line 
was half-finished ; even then they thought stationary engines 
most suitable for gradients. Moreover, an early railway 
company was something like a Turnpike Trust ; the company 
a road to which all comers were allowed access on 
ment of a toll.. As late as the year of Queen Victoria’s 
coronation a parliamentary committee suggested that the right 
of private persons to run their own engines and trains should 
beextended to the Post Office ! 








The immediate success of the first public railways changed 
the character of railway building. The Liverpool and 
Manchester line had been planned as a public utility concern ; 
dividends were limited to 10 per cent., and no shareholder 
could hold more than a certain number of shares. The 
vision, in most cases, the mirage of immense profits was soon 
too much for the investing public, while the governments of 
the day, according to the /azsser faire theories held by most 
economists and political thinkers, were more concerned with 
preventing the evil effects of monopoly than with organising 
q national railway system. 

Victorian trains, Edwardian motor-cars, Georgian aero- 
planes : what have been the results of this increased mobility 
of men and things? One must distinguish between the 
effects of increased mobility and the effects of increased 
speed. Mobility has been, perhaps, of greater importance 
than speed, and the bicycle has been hardly less an instrument 
of social change than the motor-car. The easy transport of 
children to country grammar-schools, the improvement in 
the supply of fresh vegetables and milk to towns, the vast 
extension of the heavy industries, the disappearance of 
slavery as a means of transport in tropical Africa, the opening 
of the American middle west, the relative weakening of the 
military power of Russia in relation to Prussia-Germany 
betweon 1815 and 1914; these and ten thousand other 
instences might be quoted to show the results of mobility. 

The effects of speed, particularly of high speed, are less 
easy to trace, especially if one looks beyond the changes in 


by a wiser and more careful system of education ; we have 


increased the average length of life, and removed innumerable 


minor annoyances. It is doubtful whether we are really more 
restless than our ancestors; but in any case speed and 
mobility have little to do with our restlessless of mind. 
Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt is an 
ancient proverb, but it has many modern implications, and 


if quickness and ease of movement from place to place have 


little to do with our disposition of mind, immobility may well 


lead to a deadening and dreary ennui. Life in an English 


village in the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria was 
not over-attractive, even if you had enough to eat, and it would 
be a paradox to suggest that depth of character is acquired 
by staying a very long time in the same place. 

The essence of life is not travel through space, but travel 
through time (if one may beg a good many philosophical 
questions), and for the ordinary man, the “‘ wayfaring man,” 
the disintegration of modern life has come, not from an 
increase in the speed or number of his journeys from here 
to there on the earth, but from his uncertainty about the 
purpose or end of his journey through time. For all our 
speed, the “ far country beyond Orion ” is still undiscovered. 
Long before the nineteenth century men knew that in this 
world they had no continuing city; but in the twentieth 
century we are less sure about that other City which was the 
consolation, because it seemed the ultimate goal, of our 
ancestors. 


A CENTURY OF NUTRITION 


By PROFESSOR J. C. DRUMMOND 


N 1837 the sturdy, seven-year-old child of British Science, 
already affectionately known as the British Ass, met at 
Liverpool. The Section of Chemistry, a science itself then 
scarcely fifty years old, moved by reports of the remarkable 
discoveries béing made by a young German chemist, by 
name Liebig, decided to send him a message asking him to 
prepare a “Report on the State of Organic Chemistry and 
Organic Analysis.” In those days Organic Chemistry was 
no dry, academic study; it covered investigation of “ the 
chemical conditions essential to the life and perfect develop- 
ment of animals and vegetables.” 
Liebig was at that time applying his newly devised methods 
of analysis to the examination of all sorts of natural products, 
including, of course, the foods of man and animals. Those 
must have been thrilling days in the stuffy, dingy laboratories 
of Giessen.’ Young Lyon’ Playfair was a student there, and 
his letters give us a breath of the exciting atmosphere of 
enthusiasm’ and discovery.” It must have been a proud 
moment for him when, Liebig being unable to be present, 
he read an ‘abstract of ‘his master’s Report to the B.A. at 
Manchester two years later. And what a report it was. 
New concepts; new theories, discovery after discovery in 
every field of chemistry relating to physiology and agri- 
culture. His‘ book, published in 1840, caused a revolution 
of thought comparable with that which Lavoisier had begun 
half'a céntury ‘béfore. 


The medical men of Victoria’s younger days held views 
on foods and their functions which had scarcely changed 
since the Middle Ages. Some foods were digestible, some 
engendered acidity and wind; some were unsuitable for 
children, others were contra-indicated in gout. Such were 
the limits of their knowledge. ‘Of the character of the 
various constituents and of how they determined nutritive 
value almost nothing was known. Liebig firmly laid the 
foundations of the view that the essential components of 
foods are the albumins (proteins), the starchy foods (carbo- 
hydrates), the fats and the mineral salts. Out of this grew 
the opinion that the food requirements of man and animals 
could be assessed in terms of these units. The new know- 
ledge came at a time when it was greatly needed. The tide 
of industrialisation was in full spate. Town populations 
were growing apace. Many new and difficult problems arising 
from the shifting of the people appeared, amongst which 
none was more formidable than that of supplying them with 
fresh food. 

Production and distribution had but lately become an 
industry, middlemen were rapidly multiplying, there was 
strong temptation to sophisticate and almost nothing was 
known about the prevention of deterioration. A meal, 
particularly for one of the poor, must have been something 
of an adventure, for, apart from food poisoning of bacterial 
origin which must have been very common, most of the 
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cheaper foodstuffs were grossly and crudely adulterated. 
Bread was whitened with liberal helpings of alum, beer was 
given a “ kick ” by adding extracts of a seed, Cocculus indicus, 
which also contributed a potent poison, cheap sweetmeats 
were sometimes highly coloured with red, yellow, blue and 
green mineral pigments of a deadly nature. The con- 
temporary accounts of the manufacture of sausage-meat or 
of “mock” butter are no less hair-raising than Rugg’s 
description of the underground cellars in which in conditions 
of unbelievable filth cows were kept for the greater part of 
the year, half-starved on hay and brewers’ grains to provide 
London’s milk. Even then, the product was usually watered 
and some of the cream skinned off. 


Frederick Accum, who revealed all this in 1820, was 
regarded by some as a tiresome crank, by others as a dangerous 
meddler. Vested interests did not hesitate to lead a move- 
ment which ultimately drove him back to Germany. The 
anonymous ‘‘ Enemy of Fraud and Villainy ” who took up 
the attack in “‘ Deadly Adulteration and slow Poisoning ; or 
Disease and Death in the Pot and Bottle” was dubbed by 
The Lancet “‘ a well-meaning individual, but of that class of 
exaggerating alarmist.” It was not until Liebig’s work had 
leavened the science of Chemistry in England that the terrible 
truth of what had been written “in a tone of half-mad 
honesty” was realised. Appropriately, The Lancet made 
amends. In 1850, Wakley, the editor, established the famous 
Analytical and Sanitary Commission which during the next 
five years published the findings of its experts, Dr. Hassall 
and Dr. Letherby. They caused consternation. Birmingham 
led by appointing a “ Public Analyser ” in 1854; Parliament 
sluggishly aroused itself and passed a rather inept Adulteration 
Act in 1860 ; a new Society, that of the Public Analysts, came 
into being in 1874. : 

The pages of the medica! journals of the time are grim read- 
ing. For most mothers the only alternative, if they were 
unable to feed their child, was a wet-nurse. The feeding- 
bottle came in with the crinoline. Knowing what the cow’s 
milk was like, we are not surprised that few survived; “in 
one orphanage all those who are received are nourished by 
hand through a suckling-bottle ; of 244 admitted, 197 died 
inside a year.” The deterioration of health in Industrial 
England during Victoria’s reign—read the awful pages of 
Engels—occurred largely because knowledge of the nature, 
composition and function of foodstuffs was being gained at a 
rate so much slower than that at which the development of 
methods for the treatment and preparation of foods was 
proceeding. It is impossible to estimate the vast sum of 
human suffering and loss caused by ignorance of such matters 
as what happened when the first primitive attempts at canning 
food were made, of what was missing when vegetable oils 
were first made into a colourable imitation of butter or of what 
essential substances were being rejected when the germ was 
removed in the manufacture of white “ patent ” flour. 


In many respects another era opened when Edward the 
Seventh came to the Throne in 1902. The time can be 
marked quite memorably in the history of the science of 
nutrition by one important movement which was beginning 
to make itself felt. Physiologists and a few medical research 
workers were becoming suspicious of the adequacy of the 
old, water-tight theory about proteins, fats, carbohydrates 
and mineral salts supplying all that the body needed. It 
didn’t seem to explain why a Malay coolie developed beri-beri 
on a diet of white, polished rice but would remain in good 
health if he ate the husked, unpolished variety. Why did a 
small dose of cod-liver oil rapidly cure rickets in the young 
lion cubs at the Zoo when their diet already contained ample 
fat? Why were there so many cases of scurvy amongst the 
children of the well-to-do when brought up on the bottle ? 
Was it related to the fact that parents and nurses in a burst of 
enthusiasm for the teachings of the new germ theory of disease 
were sterilising right and left? By the end of Edward’s reign 
there could be no longer doubts. The vitamins were born. 


___ [April 30, 193) 
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- Another Coronation, and within a few years the shatre: 
events of 1914. It is a date which we can also mark in 
nutritional survey. All over Europe men were Called on 
colours on a scale unknown since Napoleon’s cam ie 
But there were medical examinations and physical tests to be 
passed. Man after man was rejected as physically unfit, bag 
teeth, flabby heart, bent limbs, and other defects, some of 
which the experts were beginning to ascribe Primarily tg 
faulty diet. The accepted men often improved out of al 
recognition with good food and exercise during training. {4 
the ravages of chronic malnutrition were revealed in g manner 
that before long forced itself on the attention of the Sociologist 
the public health authority and the politician. But th. 
emergencies of the Great War provided many other stimulj 
to research in the science of food. Progress became so ray, 
as to leave one almost bewildered. An isolated reference to 
a subject one year would be followed twelve m<n:hs later by 
perhaps a hundred papers in the appropriate jours 
Interest in practical nutrition came to be focussed more and 
more on feeding during the early years of life ; remembe 
that it was only in 1907 that Parliament, after a heavy Struggle, 
accepted the principle that the feeding of poor s :hoolchildren 
might be “ educational ” and not necessarily in the nature of 
relief. 

The present reign opens with those who are interested in 
nutrition in optimistic frame of mind. Knowledge of the 
composition of foods and of the changes which they are likely 
to undergo on treatment is so comprehensive and is be} 
acquired so rapidly that there is comparatively little danger 
that novel forms of food will be offered to the public before 
their true nutritive worth can be assessed, as was the case 
when margarine was first introduced in the ’eighties. The 
tremendous importance and the magnitude of the national 
problems of nutrition are daily being more widely recognised, 
One of the most valuable essays of nutrition remains to be 
written, perhaps in fifty years’ time. It will compare the 
effect on health and physical fitness which the rapid indus- 
trialisation of the Soviet Union has had, the experts having 
now so great a wealth of knowledge to prevent the tragic 
consequences of the ignorance of the days when machines 
began to whirr in Queen Victoria’s early years. 





An article by Mr. Gerald Heard on “‘ The Psychology of the 
Coronation,” which was to have appeared in this issue, is held 
over till next week. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” APRIL 29TH, 1837. 
THE Court. 

The King came from Windsor on Wednesday, and held his Levee 
at St. James’s Palace. The company was rather more numerous 
than usual. Among the distinguished persons present, were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dukes of Somerset, Sutherland, 
Grafton, and St. Alban’s, the Marquis of Northampton, Lords 
Lovat, Byron, Ashburton, Segrave, Poltimore, the Bishops of 
Hereford, Ely, and Rochester, Sir James Graham, Mr. George 
Dawson, Sir Francis Goodricke, Sir Charles Grey, Mr. Babbage, 
Mr. C. P. Cooper, and Mr. Horace Twiss. The King gave audience 
to several Cabinet Ministers, and returned to Windsor in the 
evening. 

The Drawing-room in honour of the Queen’s birthday was held 
on Thursday ; but her Majesty was too unwell to attend it, and the 
Princess Augusta received the company on the part of the Queen. 
The report that her Majesty had broken a blood-vessel i; contra- 
dicted; and it is now said that she is only labouring under a 
violent bilious attack. 1 

The company at the Drawing-room was numerous and brilliant; 
but, although the Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria appeared 
in dresses of Spitalfields manufacture, and it was the express desire 
of the Queen that the company should wear clothes of British make, 
a glance at the long description of the ladies’ dresses in the Morning 
Post proves, that generally foreign silks and satins were the ordet 
of the day. Now and then we catch the words “ British manu- 
facture,” but much oftener “ Brussels lace, Chantilly blonde, and 
gros de Naples.” 

Grand dinners were given in the evening, by Lord Melbourne 
and most of the Ministers. There was a splendid entertainment @t 
the Carlton Club, graced by the presence of the Hanoverian Crown 
Prince and the Duke of Wellington. Most of the club-houses, an¢ 
many of the shops in the City and West End of the town, were 
gorgeously illuminated. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA AND BALLET 


wpugi the prover’; ‘‘A Wedding Bouquet.’’ Ai Sadler’s Wells 


Ay entta fillip has been given to the closing weeks of the 
's Wells season by the production of two works by 
English composers, Dr. Vaughan Williams’s opera, Hugh the 
Drover, and a new ballet by Lord Berners. The subject of 
soth these works is a village wedding, but there the resemblance 
nds, Indeed, it would be difficult to find two compositions 
more utterly dissimilar. They do, in fact, belong to different 
s, divided by the chasm of the Great War. For Hugh 

the Drover was planned and a large part of it composed before 
94. Its interruption by that calamity is but one of the 
many incidental misfortunes of those years. After such an 
ence a sensitive artist could hardly take up and complete 

, work with the same freshness of mind and assurance of 

se that went to its beginning. 

The first act is a masterpiece of dramatic and musical con- 
gnuction. We are carried forward by a sustaincd and cumu- 
lative wave of music and action to the curtain’s fall. For all 
the seeming artlessness of the material—scraps of folk-tuac 
and tunes that are indistinguishable from folk-song—a great 
deal of art has gone to the putting of it together. One hazards 
g guess that Dr. Vaughan Williams here learnt something from 
the first act of Otello, wherein Verdi carries the action through 
from beginning to end with a broad sweep that has never beza 
surpassed. Dr. Vaughan Williams creates with a like mastery a 
dozen characters, large and small, in their setting of a Cotswold 
village a hundred years ago. His aim is certainly less high 
than Verdi’s, who was concerned with tragic figures, but it 
js hardly less sure. 

But neither he nor his librettist, Mr. Harold Child, was 
content to remain on the plane of rustic comedy. Hugh is 
something of a philosopher with a mystical belicf in man’s 
freedom and right to live his life in his own way, and his Mary, 
the belle of the village, catches the infection of his ecstasy. 
There is a tang of bitterness in it, that gives flavour to what 
might otherwise have been a mere piece of bucolic revelry 
and romance. So the opera takes on the Hardy touch and 
attains an epic quality that raises it toa higher plane. That the 
composer was not satisfied with the second act himself is evident 
inthe additions and subtractions that he has subsequently made 
tit, though I arn of the opinion that his first thoughts, as shown 
in the original performance at the Royal College of Music in 
1924 were best. That long, slow ending may have been by 
conventional criteria undramatic, but it was very characteristic 
and very beautiful. But even so the second Act never had the 
sustained power of the first. None the less this opera is a fine 
work and makes in the admirable production at Sadler’s Wells 
an enchanting entertainment, which ought to be popular 
once the timid public makes up its mind to try something 
new for a change. 

Lord Berners, with Miss Gertrude Stein as his librettist, also 
creates an atmosphere, though it is not entirely consistent. 
For, although the scene is France and the social environment 
petit bourgeois, the domestic, who leads the dance, seemed to 
be the typical baronial parlour-maid rather than the bonze 
G tout faire. But all else is of a piece, a result ensured by 
the coincident employment of Lord Berners’ talent as a painter 
with his talent as a composer. Costumes and music alike 
burlesque the fashions of a generation ago, and there is nothing 
in the world easier to make fun of than the fashions and popular 
tunes of our immediate predecessors. Put a flamboyant 
ribbon round a boater ; set vividly coloured birds at extravagant 
angles in a woman’s hat; write a waltz with an exaggeration 
of its rhythmic sweep, and the thing is done. 

Mr. Frederick Ashton has entered into the spirit of the thing 
and there is no choreographer with a finer sense of burlesque, 
a is evident in Fagade. A Wedding Bouquet is much looser in 
construction and lacks a real climax. The result is, though at 
times funny, rather thin and the choreography relies too much 
upon ridiculous costume and mime, too fittle on real dancing. 
And if [ am asked what I mean by “‘ real dancing,” I would 
até as my example Les Patineurs, which followed the new 
ballet and, for all that the company showed signs of being 
ured by the excitements and ovations of a premi3re, made the 
tun ot A Wedding Bouquet seem by contrast a little crude and 
trivial. DyneLey Hussy. 


THE CINEMA 
‘* Lost Hovizon.’’ At the Tivoli 


NOTHING reveals men’s characters more than their Utopias : 
the scientific sentimentality of Mr. Wells, the art-and-craftiness 
of William Morris, Mr. Shaw’s eternal sewing-machine, Samuel 
Butler’s dusty alpaca. Shangri-La must be counted among 
the less fortunate flights of the imagination, the lamaserai in 
Thibet ruled by a Grand Llama, a Belgian priest who discovered 
the rich valley among the mountains in the eighteenth century 
and who was still alive when Robert Conway, explorer, diplomat 
and—rather improbably—Foreign Secretary elect was kid- 
napped from a Chinese town and brought there by aeroplane. This 
Utopia closely resembles a film star’s luxurious estate on 
Beverley Hilis: flirtatious pursuits through grape arbours, 
splashings and divings in blossomy pools under improbable 
waterfalls, and rich and enormous meals. ‘‘ Every man carries 
in his heart a Shangri-La”: but I prefer myself the harps and 
golden crowns and glassy seas of an older mythology. Shangri- 
La is intended to represent a haven of moderation, beauty and 
peace in the middle of an uncompromising and greedy world, but 
what Conway finds there, what he loses in a weak moment of 
disbelief, and struggles across the Himalayas to find again, is 
something incurably American: a kind of aerated idealism 
(‘‘ We have one simple rule, Kindness ’’) and, of course, a girl 
(Miss Jane Wyatt, one of the dumber stars), who has read 
all the best books (his own included) and has the coy comradely 
manner of a not too advanced schoolmistress. 


It is a very long picture, this disappointing successor to 
Mr. Deeds, and a very dull one as soon as the opening scenes are 
over. These are brilliantly written and directed, and show 
Conway (Mr. Ronald Colman) organising the aerial evacuation 
of the white inhabitants from a Chinese town in the middle 
of a revolution before he takes the last plane himself in company 
with a crooked financier wanted by the police, a prostitute 
(sentimental variety), a scientist (comic), and a younger brother. 
Here the Capra-Riskin partnership is at its best, and we are 
unprepared for the disappointments which follow : the flavour- 
less uplifting dialogue, the crude humour, the pedestrian 
direction, and the slack makeshift construction. ‘“‘ You 
shouldn’t look at the bottom of the mountains. Try looking 
at the top.”’ So Chang, the suave philosophical second-in- 
command of Shangri-La, addresses the prostitute who believes 
that she is dying of consumption (one of the virtues of this 
mysterious valley is health, the body beautiful, and a life 
which goes on and on and on). It might be Wilhelmina Stitch 
translated into American prose, and one can hardly believe 
that this script is from the same hands as Mr. Deeds, though 
perhaps Mr. James Hilton, the author of the novel and of 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, may be responsible for the sentimentality 
of these sequences. 


Of course, the picture isn’t quite as bad as that. It does 
attempt, however clumsily and sentimenially, more than the 
average film; a social conscience is obscurely at work, but at 
work far less effectively than in Mr. Deeds, and as for the 
humour—it consists only of Mr. Edward Everett Horton 
wearing Eastern clothes. The conscious humour that is to say, 
for the glimpses of English political life give a little much 
needed relief. ‘‘ The Far Eastern Conference must be post- 
poned. We cannot meet these nations without Conway ” : 
the Prime Minister’s measured utterances to his Cabinet 
gathered Gladstonianly round him fall with an odd sound on 
ears accustomed to more dispensable foreign secretaries. 
But it is in the last sequence that the Capra-Riskin collaboration 
fails most disastrously. Conway, persuaded by his younger 
brother that the Grand Llama has lied to him, that there ts 
misery and injustice in this seeming Utopia, makes his way 
back to China across the mountains. A few newspaper headlines 
tell us that Conway has reached safety, and it is only at second- 
hand in a long uncinematic scene in a London club that we learn 
what we should have seen with our own eyes: Conway’s 
reaction to “‘ civilisation.” If the long dull ethical sequences 
had been cut to the bone there would have been plenty of room 
for the real story: the shock of western crudity and injustice 
on a man returned from a more gentle and beautiful way 
of life, 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 
The British Artists’ Congress 


THE most important events of the year from the point of 
view of English art are the Congress of British Artists, 
which has just taken place, and the exhibition of English painting 
which has been brought together in connexion with it at 41, 
Grosvenor Square. The congress is significant because it 
shows that at last artists in this country are realising that the old 
methods of organisation which controlled the arts are no longer 
adequate to present conditions. The days of academies are 
over, and some other mechanism must be found if artists are to 
make the best bargain with society. 

The academy arose as the form by which artists at the time of 
the Renaissance obtained recognition of the fact that they were 
intellectuals and individuals, and not mere craftsmen as they 
had been considered in the Middle Ages. At first this form, which 
expressed the new competitive spirit of capitalist society, was 
suitable to actual conditions, and it remained so as long as there 
were enough patrons for the system to work. But by the 
twentieth century the artist found that, in addition to being 
regarded as an intellectual, he had grown to be thought of as 
an intellectual freak, and so had lost all direct touch with 
society, which gradually withdrew its patronage from any 
artists who showed a determination to follow their own ideas. 
It then became apparent for the first time that the artist, in 
freeing himself from the restrictions of the old guild system, had 
also thrown away the only weapon that he possessed for 
bargaining with the public. In the last 50 years he has been 
in the position of an individual, usually with little skill in 
practical matters, facing a public over which he has no control, 
but on the good will of which he is dependent for his livelihood. 

In consequence artists are now aware that, though they 
once spent their energy in proving that they were better than 
the ordinary worker, it is now their only hope to show that they 
are essentially workers and to build up an organisation on the 
lines of the ordinary trade unions. This is what the upshot 
of the Congress has been. In order to escape from the situation 
in which the lack of direct patrons and the tyranny of the dealers 
has placed them, they are at last prepared to get together and 
form an efficient organisation which has a purely practical aim, 
to try to obtain greater security for the artist and to persuade 
the State to take some definite action in supporting the arts 
and in giving definite commissions for decorative work on a 
large scale. It still remains to be seen whether the organisation 
will be powerful enough to extract any concession from the 
Government, but one thing is certain, that without some such 
scheme nothing will ever be done. It must be added that 
the organising of the trade union has been begun in the right 
way, by the election of a committee on which all points of view 
will be represented. 

The exhibition which is running in connexion with the 
Congress is also a good omen, because it shows that artists of 
all kinds are now prepared to co-operate on matters of this 
kind which affect them all. It has probably never been 
possible to see a collection so representative of English painting. 
There are the abstract painters, the superrealists, Bloomsbury, 
poster artists, a group of painters from workers’ schools and 
many more or less realistic artists—everyone, in fact, except 
the right wing of the Academy. Further, these artists have 
organised themselyes in groups, so that it is possible to see all 
the abstract or all the superrealists in a single room, which 
gives a certain coherence to the whole exhibition, and shows 
that the various groups are entities aesthetically but can be 
brought together for the purposes of the Congress. 

Numerically the largest groups are the abstract painters and 
the superrealists, both of which fill an impressive room. 
But scattered among the other exhibits are the elements of 
what is beginning to be called the New Realism, that is to say 
the work of those artists who wish to express with the maximum 
clarity their progressive view of life. Perhaps the best specimen 
of the style is to be found in the work of Margaret Fitton and 
Robert Medley among the painters, and in that of Péri in 
sculpture, but there are others like Nan Youngman, Busby 
and Brian Robb who seem to have the same aims. Let us 
enly hope that artists such as these will get together and 
organise themselves as efficiently as the abstract painters or the 
superrealists, so that at the next exhibition of this kind they 
may be able to appear as a definite group with a clear pro- 
uramme. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Paris Exhibition, 1937 


THE Exposition is very much on the mind of Paris at 
moment. Not only are the normal channels of publici 
Press, the posters, the news-reels—churning with stunts ang 
information ; but also there is a genuine public interest jg the 
progress of its preparation, and a genuine, sometimes 
pathetic, faith in the magnitude of the benefit to France wh; ; 
successful exhibition will bring. The attraction of g . 
body of tourists is expected, and it is plausibly hoped that this 
will lead to a large, even to a permanent, improvement in em. 
ployment and trade. Meanwhile no pains are being spared to 
make the exhibition a success. A great area directly 'to the Wes 
of the Place de la Concorde is being transformed, The 
Trocadero has been largely rebuilt, and from there ‘past the 
Eiffel Tower through the Champ de Mars are rising not only 
the French pavilions, but also the halls which will hold th 
exhibits of different foreign countries. The Champ de Mar 
is at present inhabited by workers from all parts of the world 
Many of them speak no French. The Germans are well segre- 
gated, and the Italians seem suspicious, but elsewhere there isany 
amount of fraternisation. Different nationals chatter together 
each in their own language, and understand at least that they 
feel goodwill towards one another. Particularly enviable ar. 
the invaders from the Low Countries, who wear sabots ; this 
is a great asset, for the ground is by now a quagmire, churned 
up by lorries and by heavy feet, and irrigated by the excep- 
tionally wet spring. This has contributed to the difficulties 
of building, and has been one cause of the serious backward- 
ness of the progress in the building of the exhibition, 

The original plans included an official opening on May 2nd, 
but it has for some time been clear that this project was based 
on an unduly optimistic schedule, and the opening has now 
been postponed until after our Coronation. This delay has 
had many contributory causes. There have been a number of 
strikes. Some people have claimed that these were due to 
Fascist agitators, and there may be some truth in this, for it is 
certainly true that the Exhibition has been exposed to a con- 
sistent campaign of vilification by the Fascist Press, both inside 
and outside France. It is also a fact that the most politically 
conscious workers, realising the significance of the exhibition 
in the economic revival of France, have been keen to work 
overtime in order to speed up construction. 

Probably the greatest architectural interest lies in the foreign 
pavilions. The totalitarian States in particular have attached 
great importance to the occasion, and their halls are the largest 
and most extravagant. ©n the right bank of the Seine, facing 
the new Trocadero, stand the two competing halls representing 
Germany and the Soviet Union. The German one is in the 
new Nordic style, combining a neo-classical form with an oyer- 
whelming feeling of puritanised romanticism. The Russian 
pavilion is by Jofan, the designer of the projected Palace of 
the Soviets at Moscow; it is practical and less exotic than 
might have been expected. - Across the river towers the Italian 
temple, whose architect Piacentini has been building the new 
Rome University. At the moment it is not beautiful. The 
site is littered with plaster figures which will add to the effect. 

The remaining pavilions are sadly dwarfed by these enormous 
buildings. The British one is designed by Mr. Oliver Hill, 
and is a sound, opulent and unadventurous building. Apart 
from this there are at least three pavilions which are prominent 
architecturally. The Dutch pavilion is representative of the 
post-War tradition which has grown up in that country. The 
architect, van der Brock, has provided a good open plan, and 
has chosen as facing a kind of tiling which emphasises the 
horizontalism which we have grown accustomed to connect 
with Holland. Another interesting pavilion is the Belgian 
one, designed by eight architects in collaboration. This 
adopts a plan ranging a series of rooms round a centre court 
yard. Each room is a few steps higher than its predecessor, 
and in this way any serious separation of the exhibits is avoided, 
and excellent lighting is ensured for every room. In many 
ways the Swiss pavilion, by Brauning Leu Durig and Cuminal, 
is the most interesting of all. Its outstanding feature is the 
careful and inspired use of modern standardised materials. 

There is no space here to discuss any other buildings, but 
it is already clear that the whole scheme will be airy and 
intelligent, and that the Exhibition holds much ox interest © 
every visitor, JoHN MansF. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Spring Diary 
How crowded with events is the countryman’s calendar— 
if any Markhams and Gilbert Whites are left—at such a 
as this when a few days of dry warmth succeed a long 
“4 of cold and wet! The hedges of quick and briar 
a screen, almost instantly it seems., The kexes, 
were little tufts of green, flower two feet in the air. The 
bluebells show blue before we noticed that they had any 
fowers. The birds, which have nested very late, build at 
‘ speed sympathetic with the growth of plants. It will, 
perhaps, prove a prolific year, for years differ in this regard 
yong animals as among plants. This aspiration is suggested 
by a single example. A neighbour’s favourite robin has laid a 
dutch of seven eggs, which is one more than the generally 
gecepted maximum. Other birds are more wasteful. Every 
year we pick up starlings’ eggs laid promiscuously on the lawn 
or where not. This year both blackbirds and thrushes began 
dropping eggs about the place long before nests were built 
or even started. 
* * * * 
The Story of a Viola 
The best of a garden is that very small things may give 
very great pleasure. For example. Some two or more 
years ago a kind correspondent sent me a yellowish violet 
unseen before, and asked for the name and nature. Kew 
Gardens supplied me with the answers; and under bond of 
secrecy the place of discovery was communicated. From the 
tiny specimen that I took to Kew remained with me a yet 
tinier portion, no bigger than a blade of cut grass. It was most 
carefully put into a pot with finger and thumb ; and against 
all hope took root and later was planted out. Then, if the 
confession must be made, it was quite forgotten. This week 
the humble plant announced itself almost loudly, a creamy 
patch of flowers looked out for all to see from under the partial 
shadow of a diplopappas. ‘This rare variety of viola sulphurea 
has established itself and is rooting at the end of runners 
ten inches long in a seductive circle round the original plant. 
* * * * 


A Reversed Bulb 

The garden supplies odd as well as pleasant things. In a 
neighbour’s garden two daffodil bulbs were inadvertently 
planted upside down and barely below the surface. The 
inverted position did not in the least decrease the activity of 
growth. The shoots both thrust the bulbs quite out of the 
ground and themselves after starting downwards curled 
upwards and were likely to flower some five inches to the 
side of the bulbs. The shoots took more kindly to the carth 
than the roots to the air; but they may make up now that 
the right position has been restored. The yellow part of the 
stems grows green and there is some straightening of the 
curve. It used to be held by country folk that if you planted 
primulas upside down the flowers changed hue; but there is 
no sign of these daffodils being cither red or bluc ! 

* * * * 


Grass-Driers 

Among those who expect much from grass-drying are the 
Oxford University economists. They do not discuss the 
device from the point of view of the fruit-grower, but made a 
sort of census of grass-driers on the farms, found about fifty 
at work and made an inquest into the results in some selected 
instances. They are not dogmatic, but see real national progress 
in this answer to the handicap of wet seasons. Young dried 
gtass may much reduce the import of winter fodder. No 
other food is more palatable to stock if rightly supplied. The 
little booklet on grass-drying is a very good example of the 
ingenious skill of these Oxford research workers. There is no 
modern development of the technique of husbandry that they 
do not investigate forthwith. 

* * * * 


A Brave Bird 

What is the most courageous bird? The question is 
suggested by a queer incident that follows a similar act recorded 
near the same spot a few years ago. A gardener potting in 
his shed saw a large rat cross the floor furiously attacked by a 
blackbird. He left the scene for a moment to fetch a stick; 
when he came back the ra. jumped at the blackbird, almost 


like a cat and caught it. In an instant another blackbird 
flew to the rescue and attacked the rat yet more furiously 
and routed it. The birds undoubtedly had a nest near by, 
as in the other incident referred to, when a marauding cat 
was attacked by a blackbird which finally clung to the cat’s 
back and inflicted enough pain to rout the cat altogether. 
It made no attempt like the rat to fight the bird. Most birds 
are brave in defence of the young. I have seen a hedge- 
sparrow or dunnock attack an adder, and moorhen fly at a 
boy. The partridge will attack the crow and the swallow the 
cat. Parental courage is indeed common to all life above the 
insects which for the most part never see their young. 
* * * * 

Distant Songs 

The blackbird has another quality that has never—in my 
experience—been more emphatic than this spring. For 
some reason both blackbird and thrush have been singing well 
into the night, have shouted into the ear of those who went 
forth to find the nightingales. A good many thrushes indeed, 
to my knowledge, have been mistaken for nightingales—a 
well-deserved, if unintended, compliment. The blackbird’s 
song, which could scarcely be mistaken for any other, so 
much nearer is it to human music, carries, I should say, 
further than any other. You hear through the open window 
an hour after sunset that mellow flute and believe it to come 
from the garden or at furthest the paddock; but on seeking 
a nearer audience you find that the bird is in a hedge across 
the next wide field. Five or six hundred yards were not a 
wide enough interval to disparage the quality of the notes. 
Nearer nightingales and thrushes were quite inaudible to the 


grosser car. 
* * * * 


A Precocious Haysel 

It is the April of a late spring; yet preliminary prepara- 
tions are being made for haymaking. This precocious haysel 
is of course of the new fashion, and is becoming popular 
with the orchard keeper, though it was invented for the use 
of the feeder of stock or dairy cattle. Very long grass is 
undesirable under fruit trees, and continuous grazing of sheep 
is bad for the sheep. The land grows foul. So the grass is 
cut early and often and at once dried and baled. The original 
idea was that the younger the grass the higher the nutritive 
value ; you could cut and come again if nitrogen fertilisers 
were used. The orchard is cut for other reasons than the 
mere value of the fodder; but particular experiments made 
recently go to show that the bales of green new hay are pretty 
well as good for fattening stock as “‘ cake ” and concentrates. 
The artificial driers’ may prove self-supporting though the 
capital cost is high and a good deal of hand-labour needed for 
the operation, which is continuous for several months. This 
sort of cake can be cut and had again. 

*x * *x * 


An Evicted Colony 

While the excellent tree-planting committee are decorating 
the countryside with trees in groups, in lines and avenues and 
singly, some dreadful examples of tree destruction have to be 
lamented. At the edges of several villages the developers, 
so-called, begin their heinous work of ribboning by destroying 
all large trees though many, if left, would make their nasty 
little “‘ buglows ” much more lettable. The most lamentable 
example is on a larger scale and for a different purpose. The 
last trunks are now being hauled away from a Norfolk grove 
that was just now one of the best heronries in the country. 
Pleas from all the preservers—the National Trust, the C.P.R.E., 
the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust—all failed. The swan song of 
the heronry is sung in the admirable little paper published 
quarterly by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
by Miss Richenda Bland, a fond and admirable observer 
and sanctuary specialist. I write this lament for the Islington 
heronry not for the sake of lamentation but to further a query 
about the herons. Will they move away in mass and set up a 
new colony, or will they disperse themselves among other 
colonies, which are few? Information on the subject is desired ; 
and with a bird so visible and so fond of building a visible nest, 
the migration of the evicted birds should not be dificult to 
trace. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

cver those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editer of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—The Imperial Conference is about to consider the 
question of Empire defence, and a suggestion from far away 
New Zealand may merit some consideration. As matters 
now stand England carries the burden of defending the whole 
Empire, for such defence services as exist in the oversea 
Dominions can scarcely be regarded as of any practical value, 
being lacking both in numbers and in equipment. 

Now to overcome this deficiency could not the Dominions 
and Colonies agree to pay into the Imperial Exchequer an 
amount which, augmented by the British Government, would 
be sufficient to meet the cost of stationing units of the British 
Army and the Royal Air Force in each of the Dominions 
to act as “‘ stiffeners,”* and at the same time increase the strength 
of the local forces > The New Zealand Air Force is to consist 
of two squadrons, but with all respect to those tendering 
advice to the New Zealand Government on this matter, can 
it be said that this will be an adequate force for the defence 
of this country ? 

If objection be raised to the idea of stationing Air Force 
squadrons in the Dominions, it can be pointed out that, 
although India, Canada, and Australia maintain naval forces 
of their own, the Royal Navy is represented by a Division 
on the coast of New Zealand and a squadron in South African 
waters. The Royal Australian Navy, though not a negligible 
quantity, would certainly be far more effective if it possessed, 
say, two or three modern battle-cruisers, or, better still, 
dattleships. With the approaching completion of the Singapore 
Naval Base it is not unreasonable to expect that the Dominions 
which it is designed to serve should see to it that they have some 
capital ships at least among their naval forces, and surely it is 
their duty to increase their contributions to help the Motherland 
provide such ships if they cannot build them themselves. 


The present New Zealand Government is resolutely against 
anything in the nature of compulsory military training, and 
as the volunteer system is an uncertain reed on which to rely 
when training is restricted to one night parade weekly and a 
week in camp once a year, the remedy seems to be either to 
maintain a standing army of our own, or else pay for a British 
brigade, or even a division, to be stationed here. In a recent 
address Major-General Sir Andrew Russell, who commanded 
the New Zealand Division in France, emphasised that New 
Zealand was the weakest link in the Imperial chain, and he 
suggested that we should be prepared to find a small expedi- 
tionary force of between 3,000 and 4,000 men, and a number 
of mounted men for service in the East about Palestine should 
trouble arise in that region. This idea of Sir Andrew’s will 
commend itself to all Colonials who think imperially, and the 
Dominion should regard it as part of its duty to accept such a 
responsibility, but it is doubtful if under our present defence 
system it would be possible to do much in this direction, if 
anything at all. We could do so if we had a regular force of 
5,000 or 6,000 men, or if Imperial troops were garrisoned here. 
Australia is about to establish arsenals on a big scale as well 
as to embark on the manufacture of aeroplanes, so the provision 
of gun and rifle ammunition, and aircraft, for defence forces 
in the Antipodes, even if largely made up of units drawn from 
home, should be assured. 

At present migration is being actively discussed both in this 
part of the world and in the old land. Australia and New 
Zealand would gain valuable settlers if it could be arranged 
that members of British units serving in these countries could 
be demobilised here at the end of their period of service should 
they so desire. After living here for a year or so as soldiers 
they would have become acchimatised and accustomed to 
local conditions, and in this respect have a distinct advantage 
over the usual type of migrant. 


Some better distribution of the Imperial defence forces is 
imperaiive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. A. K. Swiney. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


KUDA BUX 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcrator.} 
S1r,—I have already stated that I do not intend to Waste your 
readers’ time by prolonging the controversy concerning Ku 
Bux’s vaudeville act. Such a discussion is just as Tidiculoys 
and no more profitable than arguing whether a girl is actually 
cut into two pieces in the “ sawing a woman in two ” stg 
illusion, or if the late J. N. Maskelyne’s “ disappearing lady” 
really melted into thin air—or made her exit via a hole in the 
back cloth, or through a convenient trap door. Some of 
your more credulous readers would, I am afraid, Prefer to 
accept a miraculous explanation, rather than a normal ope. 

The reason why I am again troubling you is because there js 
another shock in store for Kuda Bux’s friends. In a Previous 
letter I stated that the Indian’s fire-walking exploits were 
“still puzzling us.” Well, they are puzzling us no louger, 
for we have solved the famous fire-walking “ mystery,” and 
have found a young Cambridge graduate, Mr. Reginald 
Adcock, who has knocked Bux’s fire-walking feats into the 
proverbial ‘‘ cocked hat.” 

On September 17th, 1935, Kuda Bux walked in his bare 
feet across a trench of burning embers, 11 feet long, with a 
surface temperature of 430° Centigrade. Before the walk he 
recited prayers from the Koran, and raised his hand in suppli- 
cation. He weighed 120 pounds. He was not hurt in any 
way. On April 20th, 1937, Mr. Adcock, weighing 160 pounds, 
walked in his bare feet across a burning trench with a surface 
temperature of 800° Centigrade (measured by the Cambridge 
Instrument Co., Ltd.). There was not the slightest trace of 
blistering. Adcock’s performance surpassed that of the 
Indian’s because the surface of the fire was nearly twice as 
hot, he walked farther, and the Englishman weighed 40 pounds 
more—the extra weight being a great disadvantage in fire- 
walking. At the same experiments another professional 
Indian fire-walker, Ahmed Hussain (weighing 126 pounds) 
walked across the same trench without being burnt. He did 
it rather more quickly, taking 1.6 seconds against Adcock’s 
1.8 seconds. 

In our experiments with Kuda Bux, Ahmed Hussain and 
Reginald Adcock, we found that each foot was in contact with 
the embers for not more than about a third of a second. This 
time factor (plus confidence and a steady, deliberate placing of 
the feet) is the secret of fire-walking. The low thermal 
conductivity of the wood ash may be a contributory factor. 
We received no evidence that “ faith,” or a specially induced 
mental state played any part in the performances, though 
it is interesting to note that in Virgil’s Arruns’s prayer to 
Apollo (Aeneid XI, 787, 788), where fire-walking is mentioned, 
the words freti pietate suggest that, even among the ancients, 
fire-walking was considered a trial of faith. It has remained 
for twentieth-century scientific procedure to solve a mystery 
which has puzzled humanity for at least 2,000 years.—Yours 
faithfully, Harry PRICE, 

Honorary Secretary. 

University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, 

19 Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—This correspondence is becoming diffuse and lengthy; 
a concentration on the central facts is necessary; it is 
useless for Mr. Morbury to accuse Mr. Price of inefficient 
bandaging—the conditions at the beginning and at the end of 
the phenomenon are of importance only if it is established 
that they have not been tampered with and altered in the 
interval ; every schoolboy student of “‘ magic ” knows this as 
one of the elementary principles. 

The vital observation that Bux interfered with the “seal,” 
and that a passage is visible alongside the nose under the 
dough, also the remarkable obscuration of a page to the un- 
bandaged eyes by a thin sheet of paper and the inability of 
Bux to read an open book on a tray above the level of the aper- 
ture, are ignored by Mr. Morbury (they may be repeated any 
time he chooses !). If his guileless neglect to ensure that the 
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nditions were maintained throughout the demonstration 
tte unfavourable comparison with the mental alertness of a 
— ed schoolboy, it may perhaps be excused by his 






sr attitude which he lets slip out of the bag—‘ to my 
‘ee ation. .. . Bux appeared to read subjects off the line of 





» But his statement that Bux was forced to go on the 
ll stage because of lack of interest from the scientists 
must be challenged, for within a fortnight of the test at which 
[ was present, Bux was appearing as a turn in the cabaret of 
ihe same restaurant, at every table of which was a clip of 
press cuttings of the Ballyhoo type I referred to in my letter, 
and within a few weeks my colleagues and I received from the 
representatives of ' the establishment an unreserved 
apology for this commercial exploitation and misrepresentation 
of the matter. (It may interest Mr. Jenkins to hear that Bux 
was announced at the test as having just come from the borders 
of Tibet, never having been in England before !) I may also 
point out to this gentleman that I studiously avoided expressing 
an opinion in my letter ; _the statement of observations made 
seems to have made up his mind for him ! 

Finally, the fact that a personal appeal was made after the 
vance to one of my colleagues not to reveal the method of 
performing the trick might also seem to carry some weight in 
this matter, which I feel must scarcely interest your readers 
further —I am, yours, &c., C. JENNINGS MARSHALL. 


yt Harley Street, W. 1. 
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A LIVING WAGE 

[To the Editor of THE SpPECTATOR.] 
Sx,—In your article on Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s valuable 
book The Human Needs of Labour you rightly say that the family 
budget which is given as the minimum for subsistence ‘‘ cannot 
possibly be regarded as extravagant.” Indeed it cannot. The 
dietary may be satisfactory in theory in that it contains the 
proper constituents, but in practice it is extremely Spartan and 
unsatisfactory. For the family of five persons, including three 
children, no butter whatever is allowed, no fresh milk, one egg 
in the week for the whole family, and a sum of gd. for all the 
fresh vegetables and all the fruit except 4 lbs. of apples. Only 
2 lbs. of sugar are included each week, though the family take 
tea or cocoa eighteen times besides porridge and puddings 
for which sugar would be needed. And this dietary is the best 
that can be afforded by the comparatively fortunate who earn 
the requisite minimum wage of 53s. in towns and 4Is. in the 
country. 

We know that the Ministry of Health has estimated the 
weekly cost of food per head at 4s. 6)d. in a home containing 
200 children and with all provisions purchased at contract 
prices. But the working class housewife is expected (according 
to Mr. Rowntree’s estimate) to give her children a satisfactory 
diet on about 3s. 6d. a head a week. It cannot be done. 

There is another reason for thinking that Mr. Rowntree’s 
estimate is too low. He bases the sum of 20s. 6d. for the family’s 
food on the assumption that the bread is baked at home, and 
states that, if this is not done, one or two shillings must be added 
to the cost of food. But we know that in the vast majority of 
families bread is bought: the homes do not contain the equip- 
ment for baking bread; and if it were done the cost of fuel 
would rise. A sum of between one and two shillings per week 
ought therefore, on this account, to be added to the requisite 
minimum wage.—Yours, &c., CLARA D. RACKHAM, 
Cambridge. 




























“OUR MILITARY BRASS-HATS” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S,—I do not wish to begin a controversy with Major- 
General Alexander on the relative amount of time and attention 
given by British, French, and German staff officers, in the years 
immediately before 1914, to the scientific study of war, but I 
may be allowed to point out that the sentences of mine about 
which General Alexander complains had nothing to do with the 
British Expeditionary Force which left this country in 1914. 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem was written during the Boer War, 
and if General Alexander will look agai at my comments on the 
poem, he will see that my words refer to the high command 
and staff of the British army in the period before the Boer War. 

—Yours faithfully, E: L. Woopwarp. 


All Souls College, Oxford. 









AGRICULTURE: LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The writer of the article entitled “ Agriculture : Liability 
or Asset?” is too. rash: he ignores the British housewife, 
and she with a toss of her head can make nonsense of the 
best-marshalled statistics. If he doubts this, let him try to 
persuade her that chilled meat, preserved eggs and condensed 
milk are better for her family. Moreover, she could with 
ease explode his ungracious paradox about the uselessness 
of British agriculture, by explaining to him that the stock 
farmer’s function in this country is, with the aid of his pasture, 
to convert imported feeding-stuffs into wholesome, appetising 
fresh food. She might edd that it is very misleading to 
compare tonnage statistics without consideration of the 
nutritive nature of that tornage; as well might her butcher 
come along one morning and announce: ‘“ Sorry, ma’am, 
no mutton chops today; but I have some very nice decorti- 
cated ground-nut cake !” 

It may be true that agriculture is depending too much on 
imported feeding-stuffs. But this error is not wholly to the 
d:triment of national security, since employment is given in 
peace-time to a large proportion of the merchant fleet, thus 
helping to maintain the instrument of our preservation in time 
of war.—Yours faithfully, H. G. HUGHEs. 

Dayn-ans Hill Farm, Tolleshunt Major, Maldon, Essex. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Tke article by Mr. Colin Clark in your last issue is 
lugubrious reading. I think, however, that he has ignored or 
underestimated a number of factors, which, though they do 
not refute his contentions, rob them of some of their force. 

In the first place a shortage of imported fodder would 
modify the output of agriculture without causing serious 
disorganisation. Pasture would be ploughed up and the head 
of cattle reduced. The fact that land has been pasture 
eahances its value for corn-growing. I do not see why this 
change-over would be difficult to effect, for on nearly every 
farm there is a large surplus capacity in corn-growing machinery. 
Secondly, green fodder would be grown for feeding as silage 
or as a soiling crop. This practice is still widely adopted in 
some districts, and its growing unpopularity is due to cheap 
corn and cake. Thirdly, grass drying would assume gigantic 
proportions following even a small rise in prices. The product 
is suitable for maintaining and fattening cattle and sheep. 
Admittedly these green crops are dependent on a supply of 
imported fertilisers, but to a lesser extent than potatoes and 
onions. 

Even if I have overestimated the ease with which the output 
of agriculture might be adjusted to war-time conditions, it 
surely remains true to say that the correct policy is not to 
discourage agriculture now with a view to exterminating it in 
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war time, but to modify its output by subsidy or restriction 
so that it is no longer so dependent on supplies of imported 
raw material. For this reason there is much to be said against 
an attempt to foster the production of pigs and poultry in 
this country, for these require a diet rich in protein and of 
small bulk, such as is impossible to devise without the addition 
of corn and oilcake. To provide such a diet in war time 
would be a waste of importing capacity, and by encouraging 
pig and poultry production in peace time we are destroying 
our main foreign sources of supply.—Yours faithfully, 
Adam’s Hill, Breinton, Hereford. THEODORE BULMER. 


GUNS AND CARBOHYDRATES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—As a reader of many years’ standing of The Spectator may 
I appeal to the hospitality of your influential columns, to the 
proverbial British quality of fairplay and to the balanced opinion 
which has always been a matter so much at your heart ? 


Anyone not acquainted with the present really prevailing 
circumstances in Germany must needs be impressed with a view 
in many respects quite contrary to truth on reading Mr. Spender’s 
article. Since the Hitler régime I have made two longer stays 
in the South and North of Germany, my last visit being in 
December, 1936. On both occasions I came in close touch with 
all sorts and conditions of men. I can only say, in good coa- 
science, that conditions as described by Mr. Spender do not 
really exist. I could observe neither malnutrition, nor any 
depressed atmosphere of the population, especially not in the 
army. It is likewise a gross misrepresentation to say that 
German uniforms of whatever kind are composed of badly cut 
or inferior material. The German nation considers uniform; 
not as working-clothes but as a robe of honour. Does the 
writer of the article really ignore facts such as the exemplary 
accommodation and equipment and treatment of the German 
troops? Could he really indicate any individual cases of 
dissatisfaction ? 


May I call back to the writer’s memory the number of 
prizes gained at the last Olympic Games by those very Germans 
so ‘* badly nourished ”’ ? 


I frankly admit that the reduction, nay abolishing, of unem- 
ployment could only be achieved by a lowering of the general 
standard of life. Germany is being ruled on socialist prin- 
ciples : the natural consequence of which is that class-differences 
have become matters of the past. I likewise admit that there is 
a difference between Germany and other more fortunate and 
therefore richer countries. But could any man of common 
sense and feeling for humanity blame a country that so eco- 
nomically divides the poor resources at its disposal ? 


Maybe the writer’s ears have reached some complaints from 
certain single persons, which he accepted as being the feeling 
of the majority of the nation. 


As to the final remark of the said article I beg to point out 
that German politics are based on principles of racialism. The 
entirety of the German race is fully aware that English and 
German people had one common forefather. I need not add 
that this sentiment alone engenders an abhorrence of any sort 
of aggressive thought against a brother of our race.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, FRITZ HAUENSCHILD. 

Wien, I., Bauernmarkt Nr. 10. 

[Mr. Spender, having left on the Karakoram expedition, 
will not be able to reply to these comments in his article.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE “ VILE” CINGALESE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—When Bishop Heber wrote the hymn he was, surely, 
not thinking of the Cinghalese in particular but of the human 
race as a whole, of man fallen, and of original sin ‘“‘ whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil.” He would, I am sure, 
have included his own fellow Englishmen for whom, almost 
certainly, he had prayed on Ash Wednesday: “‘ Spare us. . 
thy servants who are vile earth and miserable sinners, . . 
who meekly acknowledge our vileness.” 
That this isso is, I suggest, borne out by -the fact that 
originally he wrote ‘‘ 0’er Java’s isic.”—Yours, &c., 
CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C: 1. 
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a 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—I am sure my countrymen are very much obli 
Mr. H. P. Leonard for taking up the cudgels on thei ca ; 
in his.letter which appeared in your issue of April 23rq chal 
The missionary has often handicapped himself in hig , 
elytising labours by his curious preconceptions regandigtt 
inferiority of every race but his own, and Bishop Heber . 
in this respect the lineal descendant of the Portuguese ag 
sionary, Frey Symao de Coimbra. This latter i. . 
December 25th, 1546, to the King of Portugal, with refer 
to a Sinhalese Princelet whom he hoped to convert, in ian 
lowing strain : os 
“ His thoughts are not those of sf ; 
desires to fo the Christian fad heoragsd hie be 7 ie 
all else, for he says that when he becomes a Christian he is nots hag 
to have in his house any but Portuguese.” Sang 
The opinion expressed by Bishop Heber regarding his nro. 
generate brethren reminds me of the following verse of ; 
Cambridge days : 
“O Anthony, Anthony Deane, 
O Anthony, where have you been ? 
For the lot that you knew must have been a rum crew 
If you really describe what you’ve seen.” ; 
—TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ceylon House, Aldwych, London, W.C.z. 


CALEDONIAN POWER SCHEME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—A great deal is being made of the fact that a majority of 
the Scottish Members who voted on the Caledonian Power Bil 
were in support of it. 

The paramount fact is that the member for Inverness-shire, 
representing the inhabitants of the district, voted against the 
Bill. 

That Glasgow members supported a project in Wester 
Inverness-shire is of no more consequence than that South 
Wales Members opposed it. 

It would be interesting to know what proportion of th 
employees of existing hydro-electric undertakings in the 
Highlands were previously resident locally, and what proportion 
came from elsewhere. It would surprise me to learn that 
ghillies, shepherds and crofters in Inverness-shire are anxiou; 
to exchange their present callings for work in a carbide factory, 

We have idle industrial areas in South Wales and elsewhere, 
and men waiting there for work; are we to create a new such 
area in a rural district, scenically unsurpassed ?—Yours 
faithfully, P. H. THomson. 

33 Bullingham Mansions, Kensington, W. 8. 


of my 


P. E. Prats, 


.THE BARRED SQUARES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—May I suggest that the argument advanced in your 
article on the barred squares applies only to residential square: 
and falls to the ground in the case of those which in Central 
London are now occupied almost entirely by offices? The 
residents are no mere, and the influence on rents of the 
privileged use of the garden must be negligible. You say, 
moreover, “‘ it is idle to suggest that they (the squares) would 
retain their present charm if they became public playgrounds.” 
I venture to say that, if open to the public and maintained by 
the municipal authorities, their charm might be greatly 
increased. In support of this it is only necessary to compare 
Finsbury Circus, which is a public open space under the 
Corporation of the City and is one of the most beautiful as 
well as the most frequented square gardens in London (with 
seats for 300 persons, often all occupied), with Finsbury 
Square near by, a railed in and private garden, which might 
be made equally attractive but is now, with its four grimy 
seats, chiefly remarkable for the little use that is made of it— 
Yours, &c., MarGareET E. TABOR. 


148 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


NONE SO FAST AS STROKE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Can anyone tell me where to find the celebrated descrip- 
tion by Ouida of an Oxford rowing crew: ‘All rowed fast, 
but none so fast as stroke” ? Can it be that this mor, oa which 
several generations have been brought up, is an apocryphal 

Quidaism ? I should not like to think this.—Yours, &c., 

Rose MAcAULAY. 
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“ ELEPHANT BOY ” 
[To the Editor of Tae Spectator.] 

sin _In spite of Mr. Basil Wright’s generous championship of 
Robert Flaherty Iam unrepentant. Mr. Flaherty was 
oa to India to direct a fictional film. A director several thousand 
miles from his studios and his producer must undertake some 
of the responsibilities of production as well as of direction, 
aod nothing Mr. Wright mentions alters the fact that Mr 

sty has not delivered the goods—the right setting for 
a particular .story. Mr. Wright exhibits what I can only call 
q religious faith in something he admits he hasn’t seen—the 
unused Mysore material. A critic must depend on the evidence 
of the eyes, and my memory of the bogus ‘shark hunt in Mr. 
Flaherty’s last picture does not incline me to believe in “his 
depth of human understanding,” any more than the melodra- 
matic photography of Man of Aran convinces me of Mr. 
Flaherty’s “ unique feeling for cinema.’”’—Yours, &c., 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


RHETORIC AGAINST RHAPSODY 
{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sin,—Mr. Ayer’s review of my “ ethical rhapsody ” Creative 

Morality, contains, along with some reasonably fair and 

iqnocuous exposition, certain criticisms for which he offers no 

hint of reason, together with some references to “ uplift.” To 
the latter I crave your permission to reply, for I believe Mr. 

Ayer to be more muddled through rhetorical emotion than 

as an analyst he has any right to be. 

I am (by implication) a “‘ vague uplifter.”” Against this I 
contend, to begin with, that “‘ vague uplift ” is a phrase which 
no decent philosopher—much less an analyst—should ever 
employ. It is not merely that it is, like “‘ Bolshevik” or 
“Diehard,” a term of abuse, but it is a confused one. It is 
time it was debunked. First, vagueness is an attribute of 
thought, whilst ‘‘uplift’’ is an attribute primarily of conative 
activity, and secondarily of emotion. Mr. Ayer (I now know) 
can think vaguely, but he can’t be uplifted vaguely—if he ever 
jsat all. For myself, when I think vaguely, as I often do, it 
isa defect which I regret. Nevertheless, as I pointed out in 
my book, degree of vagueness depends partly on the size and 
nature of your subject-matter, whilst what vagueness is depends 
partly on this and partly on opinion. Secondly, the word 
“uplift” itself is ambiguous, and to use it without analysis 
js a journalistic trick for which Mr. Ayer should do penance. 
Nowadays “‘ uplift’ means something like this: ‘‘a not un- 
pleasant emotion induced by, say, religious rhetoric, based on 
shantasy and unreality, and ending not in practical expression, 
but in smug self-satisfaction.”” Noxious, flabby, self-indulgent 
escape from real life. - Mr. Ayer doesn’t say I am like this, and 
Thope there is no evidence for it in my book. But it is a nasty 
insinuation begot by prejudice upon ambiguity, which Mr. 
Ayer’s denial of using ‘‘ uplift ” in a pejorative sense can hardly 
wipe out. 

But “ uplift,’ though a bad word, may mean something 
quite different, namely, a response to any significant object of 
experience, to great music, great tragedy, to a great lover, to 
what the religious believer calls God. If, in my book I 
have sometimes, in referring to these ‘‘ great” experiences, 
employed a fiterary language which expresses rather than 
analyses their nature, and which may conceivably be “ uplift- 
ing,” it is because I believe that these are realities with which 
philosophy must deal, and that literary language is sometimes 
anatural way of describing them. If the philosopher, safe and 
warm in his academic snuggery, evades these realities, his 
philosophy ceases to have significance and becomes an amusing 
logical game, but played only by persons entitled to wear a new 
sort of school tie. Yet, on the other hand, although ‘“ uplift ” 
(in this second sense) has its place, it is completely out of place 
in the greater part of philosophy. Analysis of one sort or 
another is an indispensable instrument of philosophy, and I 
have used it profusely in my books. But it is an instrument 
to be used with relevance to an end, and I suspect that if Mr. 
Ayer had read me with more sense of context and relevance to 
my whole problem he might have found my account of ethical 
concepts less vague. 

However, that is a matter of opinion, and I have wanted, not 
so much to defend myself, as to expose Mr. Ayer’s own rhetori- 
cal vagueness. I hope that he will never again dishonour the 
new school tie.—I am, yours, &c., 


Lovis ARNAUD REID. 


‘hielt, hat diese Quellen gekannt und benutzt. 


KRONUNGSSTATTEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


“Zu Aachen in seiner Kaiserpracht, 

Im alterthiimlichen Saale, 

Sass Kénig Rudolphs heilige Macht 

Beim festlichen Kroénungsmahle.” 
Mit diesen schénen Zeilen beginnt die bekannte Ballade von 
Schiller, ‘‘Der Graf von Habsburg.” In diesem Gedicht 
wird uns eine héchst anschauliche Darstellung gegeben von 
einer Festlichkeit, die siebenhundert Jahre lang mit dem 
Namen Aachen, “des heiligen rémischen Reiches freie 
Stadt” innig verbunden ist, namlich die Krénung. 


Von Ludwig dem Frommen bis Ferdinand I. wurden in 
Aachen insgesamt 32 Kaiser und Kénige gekrént. Aachen, die 
uralte Romerstadt, im Mittelalter Aquisgranum genannt, 
franzisisch Aix-la-Chapelle geheissen, liegt 38 Meilen vom 
Rhein entfernt und hat ebensoviele heisse Quellen. Schon 
Karl der Grosse, der hier gekrént wurde und auch hier Hof 
Er ertaute 
Lier den altesten Teil des Miinster, die byzantinische Pfalz- 
kapelle, ein achteckiges Kuppelgebaude. Hier soll er auch 
begraben sein. Nahe vom Minster stand die karolingische 
Kaiserpfalz. Dort befindet sich heute das aus d m 14 Jahrhun- 
dert stammende gotische Rathaus. In dessen oberen Geschoss 
ist der herrliche Kaisersaal gelegen, wo einst die Kroénungsfeier- 
lichkeiten stattfanden, 


Frankfurt am Main ist unsere nachste Station auf der Fahrt 
nach den deutschen Krénungsstatten. Auch hier baute sich 
Karl der Grosse an der “ Frankenfurt” einen K6nigshof 
und hielt hier eine Kirchenversammlung ab. Ludwig der 
Fromme wohnte hier und umgab die Stadt mit Mauern und 
Graben. Nach dem Vertrag zu Verdun wurde Frankfurt 
die Hauptstadt des ostfrankischen Reiches oder Deutschlands. 
Dreihundert Jahre spater wurde Kaiser Friedrich I. hier 
gewahlt. Durch die Goldene Bulle wurde Frankfurt 1536 
bestandige Wahlstadt der deutschen Kaiser, seit 1562 auch 
Kroénungsstadt des Deutschen Reiches. Wie in Aachen 
spielten auch hier in Frankfurt Kirche und Rathaus ihre 
bedeutende Rolle bei der Krénung. Der katholische Dom, 
852 von Ludwig dem Deutschen gestiftet, war seit 1562 die 
Kroénungskirche der deutschen Kaiser. Seine gegenwdartige 
Gestalt kommt aus dem 13. und 14.Jahrhundert. Aus dieser 
Zeit stammt auch das Rathaus, hier R6mer genannt. Das 
heutige Magistratszimmer war ehemals das Wahizimmer der 
Kurfirsten. Im Kaisersaal hangen sadmtliche deutschen 
Kaiser, von Rethel u.a. gemalt. Aus Ludwigs des Frommen 
Zeiten stammt noch die Kapelle am Saalhof, das 4lteste 
Gebdude der Stadt. Wer sich ein Bild von dieser Krénungs- 
feierlichkeiten machen will, der wird noch heute mit grossem 
Vergniigen das fiinfte Buch von Goethes ‘‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit”’ lesen, in dem die Krénung Erzherzog Josefs 
beschrieben wird. 

Konigsberg in Ostpreussen ist die dritte deutsche Krénungs- 
stadt. Hier wurden zwei Preussenkénige gekrént, oder 
besser gesagt, sie krénten sich selbst. Denn sowohl Friedrich 
der I. setzte sich hier im Jahre 1701 selber die KOnigskrone 
aufs Haupt, wie auch sein Nachfahre Wilhelm I. im Jahre 
1861. Die Burg des Deutschen Ritterordens, 1255 begonnen, 
seit 1525 Residenz der Herzége von Preussen, birgt in ihrem 
Westfliigel die Schlosskirche, in der sich Friedrich und Wilhelm 
kroénten. Sie hatten einen Brauch wieder aufgenommen, der 
seit Jahrhunderten geruht hatte. Denn an die Stelle der 
Krénung war die Huldigung getreten, der Untertaneneid, 
der bereits seit langem in den Verfassungen von Bayern, 
Braunschweig und Wiirttemberg verankert war. 


Die Krénung war eine uralte Sitte, deren Vorbild bei den 
Israeliten zu finden ist; hier wurden die Konige von dem 
Hohepriester gesalbt, mit der Krone, Tiara, dem Herrscher- 
stab, Zepter geschmiickt und mit dem Schwerte umgurtet. 
Griechen und Rémer haben die Kroénung nicht gekannt. Die 
Germanen hatten dafiir die Erhebung auf den Schild. Byzan- 
tiner und Franzosen haben Krénung und Salbung von den 
Juden wieder aufgenommen. 

Heute ruhen die Deutschen Reichskleinodien in der Schatz- 
kammer zu Wien : die goldene Kaiserkrone, das Kaiserzepter, 
der Reichsapfel, das Kaiserschwert der Kroénungsmantel und 
anderes mehr, insgesamt siebzehn Insignien, Symbole einer 
jangst entschwundenen Welt. F. G. 
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IMPERIALISM WITH A DIFFERENCE 


By PETER FLEMING 


Mr. SMOLKA has now expanded into book-form the material 
on which were based his articles published in The Times last 
autumn; and a very good job he has made of it. He is the 
first non-Communist observer to be granted permission to 
visit the vast area controlled, on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, by Glavsevmorput, a characteristically cacophonic con- 
densation which stands for the Central Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route. Its head is Dr. Schmidt, the hero of the 
Chelyuskin episode. ‘Its territorial responsibilities comprise 
on2 quarter of the land surface of the Soviet Union; the 
Russian Arctic is one and a half times the size of the Indian 
Empire. The density (if that is the right word) of popula- 
tion is one man to every six square kilometres. But the Sovict 
Government is not thinking in terms of immigration ; 
the aim is economic, industrial, and strategic exploitation of 
Russia’s only independent coastline. Along that coastline (there 
are 6,000 miles of it) radio stations, airfields, meteorological 
research institutes, and ice-breakers are at work. The North- 
East passage has already been opened for three months in the 
year. A “ Russian lake,” into which flow some of the longest 
rivers of the world, is being brought into being to link the 
North Sea with the Pacific along the top of Asia. 


Mr. Smolka writes rather clumsily in a language which is 
not his own; but that detracts only negligibly from the merits 
of a book packed with curious and suggestive information. 
From Leningrad he followed the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
Krasnoyarsk, and thence flew—jerkily at times—up to the Far 
North, finally taking ship from Dickson Island to Murmansk 
en route for home. His method is not in the least impression- 
istic. He gives us, with the minimum of comment, all the 
facts he could get hold of ; and he has the really good journa- 
list’s gift for selecting from and arranging a mass of information 
so that it holds our interest. He is, moreover, eminently 
sensible in his attitude to the Russians. He appreciates and 
accepts the fundamental differences between their way of life 
and anyone else’s, and he describes them objectively, without 
constant cross-reference to his own standards of this or that. 
He implies rather than makes criticisms ; and, though one is 
tempted to wonder whether he has not at times been over- 
discreet, the picture that emerges is undoubtedly a very fair 
one. 

The Arctic is full of surprises. The winter temperature, 
according to Dr. Schmidt, rarely drops lower than 40 below, 
which is no worse than they get in industrial centres in the 
Urals and the Ukraine. In Igarka, which with a permanent 
population of 12,000 is the largest of the Polar towns, the life 
of the inhabitants (Dr. Schmidt told Mr. Smolka) ‘‘ does not 
differ very much from that of other Russians ” ; and this tribute 
to the régime’s powers of standardisation Mr. Smolka, when he 
got to Igarka, was able to endorse. The mud, it is true, was 
deeper ; but there were the same slogans on banners, the same 
braying and ubiquitous loudspeakers, the same hopeless 
telephone exchange, the same haggard: and dynamic female 
officials, the same habit of talking in terms of the future, the 
same grievances and the same boasts, the same unkempt 
priggishness that you find all over one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface. Pioneering has been put in its place. Banish whatever 
sentimental admiration you may have felt for Yermak and his 
cossacks, for the haphezard and deplorably individualistic 
old-timers of the Yukon and the Rand. Admire instead (and 





By H. P. Smolka. (Hutchinson. 


£0,000 Against the Arctic. 
12s. 6d.) : 





there is no reason why you should not) the braw young idealists 
half-baked but heroic, who are picketing desolation with small, 
important zarebas of red tape. ; 

That desolation was of course inhabited, however sporadically 
long before the Bolsheviks, long before the Tsars. Twenty-six 
petty races are dotted about the tundra. Samoyeds, Ostyaks, 
Goldis, Yuraks—but one might as well transcribe their 
telephone numbers as their names, so remote are they from the 
ken of any save a few ethnologists. These benighted minorities 
have been lucky. The impact of Soviet administration 
on the scarcely less primitive nomads of Central Asia 
was clumsy and cruel; the botched and premature Policy 
of coljectivisation was unprofitably imposed only by dint 
of shootings, deportations, and State-controlled famine. 
The Arctic tribes came into the picture too late to suffer 
the consequences of Moscow’s earlier and costlier mistakes, 
Their indispensability was quickly appreciated. Mr. Smolka 
says that there are 150,009 of them. ‘“‘ They are the 
natural human element that can develop the resources of 
this new continent ... the only race that can stand the 
climate permanently.” Even the culture-mongers are going 
slow with them. Those, it is true, who have hitherto lacked 
alphabets are being provided with them now ; but “‘ the method 
of education now adopted is gradual.” As far as tribal life 
goes, the dictates of climatic conditions have not been over- 
ridden by sweeping and locally inapplicable ukases from the 
Kremlin, as they used to be in Central Asia. The old and 
necessary traditions of nomadism are not only condoned but 
accepted by the authorities ; ‘‘ there is no intention to make 
them settle on a permanent basis.”” The aim, rather, is to 
teach these half-Mongol, half-Red Indian tribes to look on the 
depot where education and equipment are supplied as the centre 
of their shifting life. 

Forty thousand sounds a lot; but almost every one of Mr. 
Smolka’s encounters reflects a “‘ We few, we happy few ” atmo- 
sphere. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that in a kind of 
specialist’s preserve, whither only the best pilots and meteor- 
ologists and doctors are seconded for service and where a 
romantic sense of emergency is never very far round the 
corner, the standards of efficiency, initiative, and responsibility 
are higher than they are on humdrum, unregarded sectors 
of the proletarian front. It is true that at Igarka and elsewhere 
Mr. Smolka found large gangs of exiles undergoing that 
variant of slavery which the Russians call regeneration; 
but they seemed to be treated well enough, and the other classes 
of the population—drawing exceptionally high wage; and 
liberally injected with the crusading spirit—impressed their 
visitor favourably. 

This is an altogether fascinating account of two brave new 
worlds. One is the natives’, who “‘ are getting to know modern 
technical instruments in a curiously inverted order.” They are 
familiar with the aeroplane before being acquainted with 
a wheel ; they knew radio before they conceived the possibility 
‘of writing. The other is the young Russians’, who have leaznt 
to grow asparagus in the Arctic and to make a horse eat fish. 
Is the future—economic and strategic—of these identical 
worlds overrated by their visionary masters? Mr. Smolka 
sees the possibility of ice conditions worsening on the sea route, 
of difficulties in connexion with refining oil locally. But he 
‘sounds, on the whole, optimistic; and it may be that those 
‘* Barren and Desert Regions incapable of Commercial Develop- 
ment” (to quote the more conservative of his two maps) 
may one day powerfully effect the history of the world. 
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from JONATHAN CAPE’s iist 
LONDON the Unique City STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN 


‘One of the best books about London that I have seen.’ THE VERY REV. W. R. 
INGE, D.D., in the EVENING STANDARD. ‘A most sympathetic and intelligent study 


not only of London, but of English social history and manners.’ The NEW 
STATESMAN 240 Illustrations Introduction by James Bone 15s. 


GULLA THE TRAMP JOHN CARLIN 


A year’s wandering in Western Africa. ‘His main theme is a jaunt to a village 
some 300 miles from the coast. In its peoples, trades, arts, recreations and 
ceremonies it furnishes ideal matter for a travel book. Summary would fail 
to convey his responsiveness to character, colour and form.’ The TIMES 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘A historian with wit may also be a good historian and here is a brilliant 
Frenchman who proves it.” CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
‘A veritable masterpiece. I should like to see this remarkable re-reading of 


_English history by a disinterested observer studied by every young Englishman.’ 
The MORNING POST 12s. 6d. 


JUAN IN CHINA anovel . ERIC LINKLATER 


‘This is the best story he has written since Juan in America, and it contains 
several scenes better than anything in that book.” The LISTENER 7s. 6d. 


PHINEAS KAHN a novel SIMON BLUMENFELD 


‘The story of a Jewish immigrant, with a range of scene stretching from Russia 
to Vienna and Warsaw, to England and New York. Mr. Blumenfeld has 
written an assured, mature novel, broad and sympathetic in scope, fascinating, 
always convincing.’ H. E. BATES in the MORNING POST 7s. 6d. 


GREAT LAUGHTER a novel FANNIE HURST 


‘A broth of a book, boiling and bubbling over with vitality. She is a born 
story-teller and manipulates the intricate and involved tale of the lives of the 


various members of the Neale family with an unfailing dexterity.’ 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 8s. 6d. 


THE WIND CHANGES a novel OLIVIA MANNING 


‘In its rich, yet disciplined detail, its delicate perceptions of fleeting moods, this 
first novel shows unusual promise.’ The TIMES Literary Supplement. ‘The exceptional 
accomplishment of this first novel is its vivid narrative power in passages of 
action.’ Tke MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7s. 6d. 


KING JOHN OF JINGALO | a novel LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


«King John of Jingalo was first published in 1912, and is, paradoxically, more 
up to date now than it was then. It is the story of an imaginary king; and 
it tells very wittily and with a quite astonishing insight a story that has some 


parallel in fact twenty-four years after it was written.’ 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 73. 6d. 


576 PAGES 8s. 6d. 








COMING MAY 3 


, s@ 37 
AND SO—VICTORIA Vv VAUGHAN WILKINS 


‘The novel which is likeliest to compare most successfully with the flags and 
bands of Coronation Day is Mr. Wilkins’s And So—Victoria, a novel of the 
eighteen-twenties crammed with colour, horror and brilliant sensationalism— 
in fact a first novel by an unknown young man which seems to be in every 
sense another Antony Adverse. SYLVIA LYND 
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ORPHEUS BRITANNICUS perfunctory and dull, Mr. Westrup is able to estat 
Purcell. By J. A. Westrup. (J.M. Dent. 4s.-6d.) - TL tots < pee et eee 


HENRY PURCELL’s is a name much honoured by English 
musical historians as the greatest master our race has produced. 
It is frequently used in musical journalism as a standard of 
measure, like the yard in Trafalgar Square, so that “the 
greatest English composer, opera, anthem, and so on since 
Purcell ’’ has become one of the clichés of critical appraisement. 
Yet how little is known of Purcell! It is an astonishing fact 
that there was in existence, until the book under review was 
written, not one really comprehensive and scholarly critical 
study of the greatest of English composers. This is not to 
belittle the work of such men as Cummings, whose book is more 
than fifty years old, or the more recent researches of Barclay 


Squire, Frederick Bridge and Professor Dent, who have contri- _ 


buted enormously to the sum of our, including Mr. Westrup’s, 
knowledge and appreciation of Purcell’s life and music. But 
Mr. Westrup is the first writer to provide musicians with full 
and detailed study of the composer and his work. The pub- 
lishers strike a note of legitimate pride in announcing this 
addition to their excellent and modestly priced series, which 
includes Professor Einstein’s Gluck and Mr. Blom’s Mozart. 

It is hardly. surprising that our knowledge of Purcell as a 
man is scanty, for there is little to be known. Mr. Westrup 
has been at enormous pains to discover every scrap of con- 
temporary evidence, and it is not his fault if the harvest of 
his labours is meagre. For, unfortunately, no one thought of 
Boswellising Purcell, and Pepys, who of all men might have 
had something interesting to tell us, ended his Diary before 
Purcell became famous. So Mr. Westrup, eschewing conjecture 
and rejecting legends created long after-the-composer’s death, 
has to build up his biography mainly from entries in the 
official records of Westminster Abbey and of Charles II’s 
establishment of court-musicians. One new fact is brought to 
light, or rather set in its proper light; for Thomas Purcell’s 
Jetter in which he speaks of Henry as ‘“‘ my son” has been 
known these fifty years, but has been explained away by other 
writers obsessed with the tradition, unfounded upon any 
documentary evidence, that the great composer’s father was 
the elder Henry Purcell, Thomas’s brother. Mr. Westrup 
convincingly argues that, in default ef evidence to the contrary, 
there is no reason to suppose that Thomas Purcell’s expression, 
‘“my son,” is to be taken at anything but its face value, and 
adduces circumstantial evidence in support of doing so. Yet 
even this new fact matters very little, for it tells us nothing 
vital about the composer’s shadowy personality, nor does ‘it 
dispel our ignorance of his carly circumstances and education. 

But, if the biographer can tell us little about his subject, he 
makes up for that with-an account of the world, especially the 
musical world, in which Purcell lived, that gives vitality and 
interest to what must otherwise have been a dull catalogue of 
appointments, payments and dates of compositions. Indeed, 
not the least valuable feature of this book is its picture of 
London life in the ‘seventeenth century, and there is even a 
topical interest in the account of the several coronations in 
which Purcell played a part as organist and composer. . The 
ordinary reader, even though not especially interested in music, 
will find these chapters worth reading, and he need not be 
disconcerted by the multitude of foot-notes, for which Mr. 
Westrup makes a grim apology worthy of Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. This careful documentation will be invaluable to 
future workers in this field. 

To the study of Purcell’s music Mr. Westrup brings a dis- 
crimination equal to his acute scholarship in the ascertainment 
of fact, as well as a practical technical knowledge that often 
sheds light upon obscure problems of style. Moreover, his 
acquaintance with the music of Purcell’s period is not limited 
to Purcell’s work or to the English school. He is able to show, 
with chapter and verse, how much. of what is commonly rc- 
garded as characteristic of Purcell really derives from Lulli 
and, still more, from his Italian contemporaries. It is com- 
monly assumed that, because Charles II liked French fiddlers, 
Purcell, acceding to his master’s prejudice, adapted himself 
to the French style. Mr. Westrup disproves this easy assump- 
tion with quotations from Purcell’s own acknowledgements to 
Italian example, and with an account of the Italian’ musicians 
in England who set the example. 

Having cut away a great deal of legend and fancy, and having 
honestly faced the fact that.a great deal of Purcell’s music is 





his* predecessors. ~ Purcell is the most unequal of 
great composers, and there are very few of his wor a: 
being the most notable exception, that are without. 
serious flaw, That and the fact that.so much of his mall 
cast in forms which are impracticable for the Church the 
theatre and the concert-hall of today, accounts for the contra 
between the lip-service paid to the composer and the n 
of his work in practice. But there remains a large quanti 
of Purcell’s music which could well be sung and played to hy 
resounding credit, were it not for the lack of Performing edition, 
combining practicality with a scholarly sense of style. 


DYNELEY Hussey. 


A’ PANORAMA OF INDIA 


The Legacy of India. Edited by G. T. Garratt. With az 
duction by the Marquess of Zetland. 
10s.) 


JW intr. 
(Oxford University Press, 


VARIETY is the keynote of India: multitudinous baffling 
variety ; and yet the unity of what M. Saladin has called y,; 
civilisation religieuse étendue sur les races ennemies is not les 
plainly apparent to the seeing eye. Both of these characteristics 
appear prominently in this book, which itself appears mos 
aptly, for the public mind is ready for a-work of-this kind and 
has the assurance that, in the well-known Oxford Legacy series, 
it gets a good ten-shillingsworth. Lord Zetland, appropriately 
chosen to sponsor it, writes in-his-introduction that the heritage 
of India derives its richness from diverse races and many epochs, 
but warns us not to take the word “ legacy ” in the title of the 
book as meaning that the testator is dead. ‘“‘ The legacy of 
India,” he says, “‘is not static, it is an organism growing in 
richness and content, and for generations yet unborn it may well 
be that the contribution made to it by the British people may 
prove to have been an incalculable one.”’, We may read this 
as, in some sense, a gentle correction of certain passages in 
Mr. Garratt’s final chapter which is mainly devoted to the 
thesis that, from the point of view of civilisation, the last 150 
years (in which direct British rule has prevailed for at least 7s) 
have proved ‘‘ in some ways the most sterile in Indian history.” 
In arguing this theme Mr. Garratt is emphatic to declare thi 
the facile nationalist indictment that ‘‘ the British deliberately 
destroyed a flourishing Indian civilisation will not bear exami- 
nation *’; but what he seeks to establish is that ‘‘ the new rulers 


_(i.e. Great Britain) failed to achieve that union of Hindu and 
* European léarning ” of which many, both European and Indian, 


dreamed in Bengal a hundred years ago. This is a judge- 
ment which deserves humble consideration by those who come 
under the lash of Mr. Garratt’s criticism, and it would merit 
further argument here, were it not for the fact that it is onlya 
part, important in itself, but not the most important part of 
this extremely apposite book which he edits. ; 
What, then, is the legagy,of India? “It is above all things the 
enshrined content of the “Hindu interpretation of the universe, 
influenced by Buddhism and Islam, and revealing itself as a 
most catholic and tolerant theology. Therefore, in all the 
thirteen contributions to this book, ranging from S. N. Da 
Gupta on “Philosophy ’’ to Mr. Fox Strangways on “ Indian 
Music,” and from R. P. Masani on “‘ Caste ” to W. E. Clarke 
on ‘‘ Science,” the essence of the matter is to be found in Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s short chapter on ‘“‘ Hinduism.” 
Those who know Professor Radhakrishnan may think that the 
brevity of his contribution has prevented him from doing justice 
to his elemental subject; but, being so confined in space, he 
has wisely treated his theme as that of the spirit and attitude 
of the Hindu mind rather than that of the whole content of the 
Hindu religion. Religion for the Hindu, he says, is “‘ experience, 
or attitudé of mind, not a theory about God but a life-convictien 
and comsciousness of ultimate reality. The religious genius is 
not a pedant or a pandit, but one who embodies in himself the 
spiritual vision.” The passage on the hospitality of the Hindu 
mind reveals Hinduism as incapable of ‘‘ inflexible dogmatism ” 
and accepting within its fold ‘‘ almost all varieties of belief.” 
This was doubtless why Chandra Sen, when asked to define 
Hindu, rejected all doctrinal tests, and described him as “‘ one 
who, born in India of Indian parents, accepted and obeyed the 
rules of his caste.”” For the significance of this in the social life 
of the people,-the reader must.turn.to Mr. Masani’s chapte- 
on “ Caste and the Structure of Society ” where the history and 
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ithe Life of When Victoria Began to 
_ hee Re Reign Margaret Lambert 





ur only criticism would be to ask A most delightful Coronation Year Scrapbook which, by means of extracts, 
for more.’ —Spectator. “As the life | abundant illustrations, and a running commentary, projects the reader back 
unfolds one obtains an increasingly into the social scene at the opening of Queen Victoria’s reign. The highly 
close and intimate view of Cotman entertaining picture closes with a description of the Coronation one hundred 
_told with sympathy. and a gift years ago. Just Published. Profusely illustrated. 12/6 


for direct narrative.’ — Manchester 
Guardian. ‘Should become the 


standard rags gene Vew tl The Pompadour 
man. With 160 illustrations. 25]- 
Margaret 'Trouncer 


A full life of Louis XV’s most eminent mistress, painted against the crowded 


War Dance 
E. Graham Howe 


and glamorous background of eighteenth-century court life. We are given 
4 remarkable study of the psycho- 


7 a fascinating picture of Paris from its salons to its low life, and encounter 
; var, by the author of J az ee aah : : i 
logy of war, by the author of J and the art, the fashion, and the superstition of the time. By the author of 


Me. /6 A Courtesan of Paradise. Just Published, Illustrated. 15/- 











Panic Spring a novel by Charles Norden 


‘Mr, Norden’s Greek island is ready and waiting. One is grateful to this new and exceedingly promising novelist . . . 


very well written... lies between a travel book and a modern, and minute, Decameron.’ — The Times. 7/5 


A Bridge to Divide Them 


A new novel by the author Goronwy Rees 


of The Summer Flood 
‘A born story teller and artist... a natural sweetness and tenderness and ease with physical life, and a complete 
sympathy with ordinary people.’ — New Statesman. ‘\ strange and illusively beautiful story —a powerful and ex- 


quisite piece of fine art.’ —estern Mail. ‘Gripping and good fun —alive and human.’ — Reynolds’s News. 7/6 


Road through Kurdistan — A.M. Hamilton 


‘A great deed, a great book, a great man. The public will be unworthy of such deeds or books if it fails to make it 
a best-seller.” —John O° London's. ‘I would send a copy to the library of every school in Great Britain.’ —News- 
Chronicle. > Foyle’s Travel Book Club Choice. Illustrated. 12/6 





Mr. Witt among the Elephant Dance 
Frances H. Flaherty 


Rebels a novel by Ramon Sender The vivid and charming story of 


the encounters and edventures in 


‘Should do more to illuminate current events in Spain than a score of the State of Mysore during the 
manifestos.’ —Observer. ‘A really good foreign novel with an Englishman making of the magnificent new 


film, Elephant Boy. 


as chief character —one wishes to shout loudly in praise.’ — Jime and Tide. , 
Profusely ulustrated. 12/6 


‘A novel of a very high order indeed —a far better book than Seven Red 
Sundays.” —New Statesman. 7/6 


Pennybridge 
1 : Franklin Lushingt 
Canary Gustav Eckstein Mr. com Sectametes 


the owners of Pigeon Hoo, that 


delightful country cottage, but 
extends his researches with the 


The lively story of events which followed a famous physiologist’s purchase 


of two canaries. The adventures of the pair and their progeny, the study 





of the individual ‘characters —lover, husband, mistress, wife —present us same grace and humour to the 
with a singularly interesting world. ‘I recommend it as a deeply fascinating surrounding country and its people. 
piece of reading.’ —HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. 7/6 By the author of Pigeon Hoo, 7/6 
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character of this well-nigh indestructible institution are dis- 
cussed in a detached and scientific spirit. There are many 
other aspects of the life and legacy of India which find a place 
in this compact book. Sir Abdul Qadir writes of the Cultural 
Influence of Islam, Mr. Briggs of the Muslim Architecture of 
India ; and, as if to justify the whole volume, Mr. Rawlinson is 
convinced that the Western world will increasingly realise 
** that a knowledge of the history and culture of India is essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the origin and growth of 
Western civilisation.”’ And to round off the matter, I will 
say, prompted here by Mr. Fox Strangways on “ Indian 
Music,” that I hope the B.B.C. may some day give Mr. 
Strangways a minuscule share of the period sometimes occupied 
by Sir Walford Davies, so that we may hear Dr. Mackail’s 
Latin vision of the Tagore Rag and thus learn something of the 
appeal of Indian melody. A. F. WHYTE. 


A FRENCH DIEHARD 


Geneva versus Peace. By Comte de Saint-Aulaire, Ambassador 
of France to Great Britain (1920-24). Translated by Francis 
Jackson. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

HIs is a thought-provoking book. One rises from it in a 
triple bewonderment : firstly, that an experienced diplomat 
should hold such views: secondly, that, holding them, he 
should commit them te paper in this form. Thirdly, that, 
having done so, he should wish to see them thus presented to 
the British public—presumably as a contribution to what he 
wittily calls the Mésentente Cordiale. For it is one thing to 
be irritated with the prejudices and stupidity of the British 
public. It is another to choose the thick end of the wedge 
with which to deal with them. 

We have had our fill in this country of idealisations of the 
League of Nations, in which Geneva was presented as the 
new Jerusalem, or, at least, one of the milestones on the road 
leading straight to it. The Comte de Saint Aulaire has set 
himself to write a book in the opposite sense. Geneva for him 
is the root of all evil. As the indictment proceeds one feels 
inclined to cull and make a posy of the choicest flowers in his 
vocabulary, but the effort soon palls. Here are a few specimens. 
The league is a Chinese prayer-wheel (p. 12): it is the opium 
of the Nations (p. 69): it is the Madonna of the sleeping cars 
(p. 210); it is a cancer (p. 197): it is the grave-digger of the 
international spirit (p. 197): it is a time-bomb to blow up the 
Treaty of Versailles on the order of Berlin (p. 197): engaged 
as the nursemaid of President Wilson, it is now the Fraulein 
of revenge (p. 265). Finally, on p. 132, the League is com- 
pared to the most famous of Greek courtesans, to the advantage 
of the latter. ‘‘ The Genevan Phryne is as rich and alluring 
as the other, but more vainglorious and more untruthful. 
She boasts of reconstructing the temple of peace, whilst s.c is 
actually destroying it. When, in spite of her, others rebuild it, 
she attributes to herself the merit of the restoration.” 

The writer apparently believes in all seriousness that the 
Covenant is a product of the international organisation of 
Freemasons, who held a congress in the summer of 1917 and 
adopted a scheme which was communicated to the allied and 
neutral governments. Even if this had any influence upon 
Pies'dent Wilson and his collaborators on the League of 
Nations Committee of the Peace Conference (of which there is 
no published evidence), it would not follow that the League 
(p. 63) “‘ was created by one of the Internationals . . . to be 
handed over immediately to all the Internationals, except the 
Catholic International, the only one which has never been 
represented in the League.” 

All this is merely the small-talk of a coterie of French Die- 
hards. But there is much more in the book than this. At 
times the Ambassador and man of affairs breaks through. 
An attentive reader can find here much that is of interest about 
the years of the writer’s diplomatic activity, both in England 
and at some of the early meetings of the League Council. He 
will also find a criticism of the policy and methods of M. Briand 
which reveals much that has not hitherto been put before the 
British public. ‘There are also many shrewd observations about 
the ‘‘ Geneva spirit ” in its decline which will be appreciated by 
those who have seen the seamy side of the Secretariat. But by 
the writer these are attributed not to inertia, staleness, disillu- 
sionment or other natural and easily explicable causes, but are 
* gnarks ” of the League’s “ infernal origin.” Thus the Inter= 











national Labour’ Office, which deserves. better at hi 
comes off even worse, because its ori m 
suspect. Even in retrospect he cannot re 
Albert Thomas. 

The book is well translated, though this particular 
French writing can never be made to seem at hom 
English dress. But why are two well-known 5 
throughout referred to as ‘‘ Heriot ” and “ Strese 
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WHILE HALS AND RUBENS PAINTED 


The Netherlands Divided. By P. Geyl. 

12s. 6d.) % i 
In this book Prof. Pieter Geyl continues the sto: 
in his Revolt of the Netherlands, published in 1932. The 

new 
volume does not offer at first sight the challenge to general] 
accepted historical doctrines which characterised jts 4 
decessor. There, indeed, the author returned to the = 
held not only by contemporaries of the events, but even be 
more distant spectators such as Sir William Temple who 
remained aware of the fact that the Belgic Netherlands recovetel 
their completely Catholic character only because the liberated 
provinces of the Netherlands were allowed to absorb the 
Protestant elements from the South. The difference between 
the Belgic and the Dutch provinces, as Geyl showed in his 
first volume, was the result of the political separation of the 
two in the latter half of the sixteenth century, and not its 
cause. The separation itself was brought about by geographical 
factors, in particular by the big rivers, the lakes, and the marshes 
behind which the rebellious Netherlanders organised themselves, 
free from Spanish interference, until they were able to silly 
forth and to reconquer part, but part only, of the common 
inheritance. Religious freedom, with Protestant ascendancy, 
henceforth existed in the liberated part, Catholicism was restored 
in the South after the triumph of the Spaniards. 

If, however, we are not privileged once more to gaze a 
the Dutch historian deftly poising the egg of Columbus upon 
the hard, smooth table of historiographical obstinacy, we 
are nevertheless given. a markedly unconventional treatment 
of the years that followed the revolt of the Netherlands, In 
1609 the Dutch Republic achieved the height of respectability 
by concluding a 12-years’ truce with its former master, the 
King of Spain. The dazzling period of truce, the successful 
resumption of the fight in 1621, and its victorious conclusion 
at the peace of Munster in 1648 were, from the international 
point of view, the greatest moments in Dutch history. Spain 
was losing its hegemony, France had not yet taken its place, 
England was still seeking the formula that would give ita 
modicum of internal peace. Commercially, without a doubt, 
and to a large extent also diplomatically and culturally, the 
Republic took the lead in the race for European primacy. 
The story has been told before, but probably not witlr the 
same quiet balance, with the same understanding of the 
interaction of the numerous elements that were concerned, 
The novelty of the treatment lies in the fact that, as a firm 
believer in a historical and fundamental unity of the Nether- 
lands which transcends political accident, the author weaves 
into his reconstruction the story of the Southern provinces 
as well as that of the Northern half. 

It was during the period now under review, as much a 
during the revolt of the Netherlands, that the divergences 
arose which were eventually to give such a different face to 
the two parts of the Netherlands. True there was intense 
artistic activity in both halves. If the North could boast Hals 
and Rembrandt, the South had Rubens, Van Dyck and Jordaens. 
But political life differed, and with it all that is influenced 
by the State: economics, private life, and the very minds oi 
men. In the South, centralisation grew, as it grew in all Westem 
European monarchies. The North saw the bitter struggle 
between the attempt of Orange to create unity, and the polity 
of merchant Jaissez-faire and humanist tolerance of the Regetl 
oligarchs. The Orange policy had its points, but it was vitiated 
by the dynasticism of the stadholders whose alliance with the 
intolerant Calvinist democracy was insincere and dangerous 
to the State. Regionalism and mediaevalism prevailed in the 
Dutch Republic, and gave the country the characteristé 
complexion that distinguished it from the rest of Europe. 
And so, while intense strife and freedom of expression enabled 
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Robert Byron’s New Book 
THE ROAD TO OXIANA: Travels in Afghan Turkestan 


“Most alert and open-minded of young travellers, and an admirable writer... . He writes with 


est, With a dry humour, and from a well-stored mind. . ;. A genuine contribution to knowledge.” 
Douglas West (Daily Mail) 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE ARABS By Philip K. Hitti 

Professor of Semitic Literature, Princeton University. With Illustrations and Maps. 31s. 6d. 


An exhaustive history, which is likely to become a standard work on the subject. It is an attempt 
to tell the history from the earliest times to the Ottoman conquest of the early sixteenth century. 
It represents many years of study at Columbia University, the American University of Beirut and 
Princeton University, and is designed to meet the needs of the student as well as the cultivated 
layman. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents, by direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. NEIV VOLUME. 

Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1918.** March-April: Continuation of the German 
Offensives. Compiled by Brig.-General Sir J. E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G. With Sketches, 
12s. 6d. Separate Case, containing 26 Maps, 5s. 6d. 


ILLUSION AND REALITY: A Study of the Sources of Poetry 
By Christopher Caudwell ictistopher st. John sorias 


Though nominally an enquiry into the sources of poetry, this book is of much wider scope, and 
may be described as a work of “ revolutionary” aesthetics. It will be welcomed by many people, 
and will illuminate and clarify a great deal of muddled discussion in the “ aesthetic” of the younger 
school of poets and artists. 18s. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER 
By Prof. Lionel Robbins 


T's essay attempts to break somewhat new ground in the discussion both of economic planning 
and international economic relations. It analyses the various types of economic planning which have 
international aspects. But instead of enquiring directly concerning their effects on the various national 
groups taken separately, it enquires concerning their effects upon the world considered as one 
community. Each type of policy, whatever the organ of administration, is tested for its capacity 
to satisfy the requirements of a rational international order—the maintenance of peace and the 
satisfaction of the demands of the citizens, 8s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Sir Josiah Stamp, ccs, GBE, FRA. 
“This volume brings together, with some revisions and additions, severdl provocative addresses 
analysing from various angles the evident disparity which we see around us today between 
scientific and social advancement. Sir Josiah Stamp shows very plainly many of the inherent 
difficulties which must confront society in its effort to absorb the fruits of rapid technical innovation.” 
—Morning Post. 7s. 62. 


Notable books in other fields 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 6s. and 7s. 6d. 


STRAW WITHOUT BRICKS: I Visit Soviet Russia 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE By JAMES HILTON. 6s. 
NINEPENNY FLUTE: Twenty-one Tales By A. E. COPPARD. 7s. 6d. 
THE BLIND FOR SACRIFICE By JOHN OWEN. 7s. 6d. 
GONE WITH THE WIND By MARGARET MITCHELL. 10s. 6d. 


The novel that has swept England (50,000 sold) and América (1,350,000 sold) 


(All prices are net) 
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the literature of the North to unfold itself with unprecedented 
splendour, the South kept its writers in the strait-jacket of the 
Counter-Reformation and had to be content with the popular 
literature of moralists and rhetoricians. 

Yet through all this divergence ran the thread of a common 
language. Flanders and Brabant spoke Dutch like the 
liberated provinces. For Prof. Geyl, in whose opinion language 
is the very essence of nationhood, this fact dominated the period 
of 1609 to 1648, as much as the previous or indeed the succeeding 
periods. He notes with joy the many expressions of a common 
national consciousness which appear in the North as well as 
in the South. His story of the early years of Netherlands division 
may be wistful, upon occasion, but it is vitalised by the author’s 
epic vision, and by his faith in the significance of his subject, 
a faith which his vivid narrative will not fail to communicate 


to the reader. G. J. RENIER. 


THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 


The Destiny of Man. 
Natalie Duddington. 


By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated by 


(Bles. 16s.) 

CHRISTIAN ethics is one of the live subjects of the day. The 
problems of war and divorce have raised questions concerning 
the Christian moral ideal in the minds of many who had never 
before conceived that ethics was a subject for rational enquiry, 
while the failure of the rationalists to produce any ethical 
system which commands general assent has driven others 
to consider once more the possibility that Christianity may 
after all have the decisive word to say on this subject. We 
may observe too a change in the method of expounding 
the Christian moral ideal. In England and America until 
recently the prevailing fashion was to isolate the moral teaching 
of the Gospel from the theology of the Church and to suggest 
that the good life as exemplified by Jesus was independent 
of the dogmas which have been promulgated about Him. 
The decay of liberal protestantism on the Continent has 
brought with it a return to theological ethics. Dr. Brunner’s 
book, The Divine Imperative, recently reviewed in these columns, 
was an example of this tendency coming from the school of 
the ‘dialectic theology”? of the Reformed Church. This 
new book by Berdyaev is another instance, this time from 
within the tradition of the Orthodox Church. 

Berdyaev has nothing but contempt for the idea that we 
can discuss the question of the good for man apart from the 
questions, what kind of being man is, what kind of universe 
he inhabits and what place he occupies in it. It may well 
happen that Berdyaev’s somewhat peremptory manner 
and his insistence on the doctrines of creation and original 
sin as prolegomena to ethics will deter philosophers from 
taking his moral theory seriously. If so, they will miss a 
great deal-which is suggestive and even profound. 

Berdyaev treats the moral consciousness under three heads : 
the morality of Law, that of Redemption and that of ‘‘ Crea- 
tiveness.”” Under each head he has something important 
to say, but his most original contribution is concerned with 
creativeness. The sentence from Gogol, “‘It is sad not to 
see any good in goodness,” which stands on the title page of 
the book, is a clue to the deepest insight of the author. Virtue 
is dull unless it is creative. It may be suspected that Berdyaev 
has brought to light more paradoxes than he has been able 
to solve, but it is a merit to have seen them clearly. Not 
many moralists have faced the fact that genius and goodness 
are sometimes apparently incompatible with each other. 
“There is a tragic conflict,” he‘ writes, “‘ between creativeness 
and personal perfection. . .. Creative genius is bestowed 
on man for nothing and is not connected with his moral or 
religious efforts to attain perfection and become a new creature. 
It stands as it were outside the ethics of law and the ethics 
of redemption and presupposes a different kind of morality.” 
But this creativeness is not outside the scope of Christian 
ethics—the New Testament when it speaks of vocation and 
of the Holy Spirit takes us beyond the ‘‘ mystery of redemption ” 
into a sphere of duty where freedom assumes a new and 
positive meaning, that of ‘‘ the possibility of building up new 
realities.” 

Though Berdyaev protests violently against individualism 
both in ethics and religion, his theory is essentially personal. 
The one imperative is to be oneself, that is to be as God 
intended one to be. The fundamental defect, he believes, 
of modern life is that it has no ideal of human personality, 
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nothing to compare with “ the sage, the sain : 
and in the ‘‘ comrade ”’ the ideal of man is finale the Rig: 
The bourgeois is a man who has no Personality ang 
‘comrade ”’ is the bourgeois made perfect, the type of m 
who has lost his spiritual liberty. Berdyaev’s book tM 
bold speculation and its frank employment of m Ps, 
conceptions is often bewildering and sometimes €Xasper: 

but always alive and challenging. It is the work of ap SPetatng 
who thinks in order to live. 


_W. R. Marngp, 


THREE SCHOOLMASTERS | 


A Headmaster Reflects. By Guy Kendall. (Hodge ; | 
A Schoolmaster’s Testament. By J. H. Badley, ‘Blas 
| 
| 
| 


7s. 6d.) ‘ 
That Dreadful School. By A. S. Neill. (Jenkins, 5s.) 


Most schoolmasters at some time or another lean back 
marvel that so many of their pupils have come to 50 little ham: 
the young human being often overcomes the difficulties Dut in 
his way by the hypocrisies, stupidities, prejudices, €vasions anj 
misguided good intentions of his schoolmasters and Patent 
If two or three people like him and are honest with him, that 
enough: a few .misunderstandings and- bursts of ill-+ 
do not matter. But how successful any of us are as sched. 
masters we can never really tell; only an outsider, yein 
afterwards, can recognise our handiwork and say whether 
was good or bad ;. and’ even if it was good, it does not folly 
that our theories and methods would be any use if they we, 
applied by someone else. Mr. Kendall might have been |g; 
successful if he had tried to follow Mr. Neill’s methods, ay 
similarly Mr. Badley has his own distinctive personality af | 
theories. All three have been schoolmasters for many year, | 
successful according to their own standards ; and they recogniy | 

the responsibilities of the schoolmasters in an age in whid | 
many other educational influences—newspapers, advertig. 
ments, cinemas, and often broadcasting—have abandoned ay 

claim to moral, aesthetic or intellectual leadership. All thre: 

have dealt mainly with children of the upper middle class, ani 

their new books describe their methods and theories and sony. | 
thing of the history of their schools. 

Mr. Kendall’s work has been in some ways the most difi- 
cult : as Headmaster of University College School, Hampsteai, 
he has had to face the hardships and restrictions of a nom! 
secondary school. A man in such a position must always k 
influenced in his judgement by a sense of loyalty to his found 
tion, his parents and old boys, and his governors. He is mi 
in the happy position of the ‘‘ experimental ” schoolmaster | 
who is risking only his own career and the well-being of hi | 
pupils. He must put up a facade of urbanity and conformiy; @ | 
he must not say what he thinks about his governors ; he mut | 
not criticise the general culture of his staff; he must-not mk § 
religious or moral teaching dangerously actual. Mr. Kendil | 
has learned his lesson so well that at times his book reminih § 
us of these “‘ straight talks fot boys ” that go “ straight pat 
anything difficult.”” Like Mr. Badley, he gives a short summay 
of modern educational schemes, and his book is valuable 
because it conveniently summaicises the general outlook of a 
average intelligent headmaster of our day. His opinions hae 
naturally been more liberal than his policy : he speaks agains 
corporal punishment, for example, and the O.T.C., but not t 
noisily, and it appears that he did not abolish them in his om 
school. In general he handles controversial issues watil, 
and he does not record any illuminating experiences. On two 
points, howevér, he speaks out : he says that the Governmett 
ought to make it far easier for the unsuitable man to get oul 
of schoolmastering into some other employment, and he utte 
a mild warning against the fundamentalist’ “ Crusader Club’ 
with its limited theology and narrow middle-class outlook. 

Mr. Neill, on the other hand, is emphatic and dogmati, 
and it is clear that-he has acted in accordance with his decided 
opinions: his new book is mainly a “‘ case-book,” and mas 
of the cases deserve to be considered, especially by readers wh 
do not share his belief that the normal child is naturally go! 
and that problems of masturbation and infantile jealousy # 
at the root of many childish difficulties. If parents and teaches 
care to read this book and think about their own reactions (0! 
they may learn much about their own half-conscious aims and 
jealousies, even though they reject most of Mr. Neill’s arg 
ments and are not impressed by his account of the after-cartt® 
of his pupils. 
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THE HOME 


THE 


HOLLANDS 


1605 — 1820 
by the EARL OF ILCHESTER 


“The reader will find so many interesting things in this admirable book that it is not easy 


to convey an adequate impression in a brief review.”—The Times. 


Fully illustrated. 


18s. net. 





Ist! CENTURY LONDON LIFE 


by ROSAMOND BAYNE-POWELL 


The author gives a most comprehensive and wittily composed picture of the amazingly 
colourful life of the metropolis of last century.’ This volume will be found complementary 


to her previous book on “ Country Life in the 18th Century.” 


With 14 Illustrations, 


15s. net. 





THE ROOTS 
OF EVIL 


by Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, c.s. 


“This well-documented book is a gripping account 
of the thief and the malefactor, his treatment and 
even his reformation during the past 200 years.” 
—Morning Post. With 9 Illustrations. Qs. net. 





PHULMAT 7: HILLS 


by VERRIER ELWIN 


cluthor of “Leaves from the Jungle” 


“A romance that is also realistic and as frank, in 

its portrayal of love, as Maupassant. ~ A book 

which is genuine in all aspects.”’—J/orning Post. 
7s. 6d. net. 





BETWEEN THE 
TWO TWILIGHTS 


Tales of Woodland, Moor and Stream 
by ALAN JENKINS 


Beautifully written sketches by a new author of 


the everyday life of the wild creatures of the 


English countryside, told chiefly from the animals’ 
own point of view. 7s. 6d. net. 





First Cheap Edition of 


FREYA STARK’S 


THE VALLEYS OF THE ASSASSINS 
and other Persian Travels 
“This truly enthralling record ought to take its 


place among the classics of travel.”—Miss V. 
Sackville-West in The Observer. 6s. net. 


NIGHT OF STARS 


by CHARLES DOUIE 
sluthor of “ Beyond the Sunset” 
“A beautifully written chronicle of a voyage 
through the South Sea Islands. Brilliant character- 
drawing, a good story and some lovely descriptive 
writing make this a  worth-while book.’—~ 
The Oueen. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE GATES OF 
JERUSALEM 


A first novel by 
JACQUELINE COCKBURN 


“T have seen no book which conveys more clearly 

what we are ‘up against’ in Jerusalem. The 

characters. are portraits from lfe.”— 
Country Life. 7s, 6d. net. 
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Honest schoolmastering is exhausting work: the constant 
giving of sympathy and understanding, the maintenance of 
constant interest and humanity, is as tiring to the good school- 
master as it is to the parent of a large family. All three of 
these authors agree that a system of formal dignity, strong 
punishments, set lessons and examinations makes matters 
easier for the teacher ; and it seems that the amount of freedom 
and responsibility that can usefully be given to the child 
varies, inversely with the size of the school. - 

At Bedales, Mr. Badley has had a longer experience as Head 
master than Mr. Neill at Summerhill or Mr. Kendall at U.C:S. ; 
his book is an orderly account of the lessons he has learned in 
his forty years of teaching. It is one of the best of his books, 
and it is plainly the product of a vigilant, generous and sensitive 
mind. Like Mr. Neill and Mr. Kendall, he is convinced that 
education means more than the inculcation of facts and formulae; 
like them he dislikes the present form of leaving examination, 
and he repeats the very practical suggestion that every candidate 
should be given a certificate, stating what subjects he has taken 
and with what degree of success. Mr. Badley has one great 
merit as a schoolmaster: he is himself an educated man, 
and not only will his book help teachers to do more than they 
do at present, but it may also persuade recalcitrant governors 
and parents that more is worth doing. MycHart ROBERTS. 


SCOTLAND FOR THE ENGLISH 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss HAMILTON disarms the Scots critic of her book at the 
outset by defining her purpose in a foreword. She is writing, 
she explains, for the uninformed English reader rather 
than for the Scots informed; she has limited herself of 
set purpose “‘ to certain aspects of national life and conditions ; 
those aspects, namely, which do not, as a rule, attract the 
attention of a visitor to the country and to which the author 
who writes descriptively of Scotland will devote but few of 
his pages.” So we pick up’ her guide with great expectations. 
It must be granted that Miss Hamilton will prove an intelli- 
gent and “observant guide to the more thoughtful English 
visitor. She has listened to one or two shrewd observers of 
the Scottish scene, like Mr. William. Power, she is a wide- 
awake traveller herself, and as a result she knows -the ropes. 
Anyone surveying the situation with her introduction will be 
made aware of the main problems which agitate the minds of 
the thinking Scot, briefly and carefully presented: Irish 
immigration, Highland depopulation, the Gaelic Cult, the 
Nationalist case. She has grasped the surface significance 
of all these matters and presented it in a sympathetic and 
cultured way; but she shows them to her reader rather as a 
shrewd, kindly professor might show specimens in an anatomical 
museum—knowing that his class, who are only students for 
one night, have not time to spend in listening at greater length 
to the intricacies of the case, and not having himself much 
interest in the human beings of whom the specimens are but 
sections detached for observation. There are no striking 
pieces of prose in this survey of Scotland, there are no high spots, 
no regrettable lapses. It is perhaps unfair to wish that since 
she had the shrewdness to get into touch with so many of the 
vital problems in Scottish life Miss Hamilton might have gone 
one step further and probed deeper in the company of some 
of the younger observers. With her intelligence she could 
have profited by a little impassioned exposition of the various 
aspects of the ‘‘ Scots Tragedy”? from Ian Macpherson, 
Hector MaclIver, George Scott Moncrieff and Robert Hurd, 
to supplement what some of the elders told her, to explain 
what she saw and felt herself. As it is, she touches on the 
Gaelic Cult without revealing any grasp of what is so sadly 
wrong with the Highland Association ; she talks of the Church 
without showing that she knows much of the ‘“ Catholic 


Modern Scotland. By Cicely Hamilton. 


approach ” within it, of the Protestant Action rowdies without | 


proving any real realisation of their significance or numbers. 
As one intimate with theatrical affairs she could surely have 
inquired more deeply into the question of Scottish Drama, 
after going so far as to raise the subject. In so comprehensive 


a survey she might have found space for some consideration 
of the absence of Scottish periodicals and the influence of 
radio and the B.B.C. 

The fact is that the book’s very competence makes the 
reader querulous for more than its scope reasonably would 
allow. 


Early in these pages we realise that Miss Hamilton 


‘ next, dependent upon them for every need and comfort. 
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has become a very experienced observer of. conde: 

many countries, and that sHe has a gift of syihpathy 4 a 
will get her into close touch with a wide range of 7 Pe 
types. If she succeeds in whetting the appetite of in 
travellers to know more of the human background 
favourite summer playground, we must be grateful for 
service she has rendered. This book has a better 1 
proportion, a more sane historical background, and lens 
mentality than most of those written about Scotland in r. 


HOMSoN, | 


STEVENSON’S STEP-DAUGHTER | 


This Life I’ve Loved. By Isobel Field. (Michael Joseph, 
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THERE is a naive and natural simplicity about Mrs. Isohal / 
Field’s reminiscences which compensates for their obyj " i 
shortcomings in construction, arrangement, and lie | 





finish. In the formal virtues of competent autobiogrsy 
the book is almost entirely lacking. There is hardly a : 
from start to finish. The author’s memory wanders off gh ; 
every by-path of suggestion, so that it is often quite confyg i 
to unravel the thread of narrative. And yet the record jg 4 












clearly honest and sincere, so permeated with the indefinayy” 
charm of personality, that it soon gets hold upon the reader” 
imagination, mellowing in atmosphere as it goes. This if 
in short, a fascinating story, no less attractive in its child 
trivialities than in its eventual approach to literary history, 

Mrs. Field’s superficial claim to public interest lies jn 7 
fact that she is a daughter of the devoted Mrs. Osbourne, why 
married Robert Louis Stevenson, without an idea that he wo, 
soon be famous, with little hope that his life could be prolonged! 
and solely out of affection for his temperament and apped 
But long before the Stevensons break into the Osbourne circlg 
Mrs. Field has a skein of youthful recollections to G 
which give new life to the American scene in the years thy’ 
followed the Civil War. Her memory is picturesque, actual! 
unreflecting. It transports the autobiographer from a com! 
fortable home in Indianapolis to the rough rations of a mining 
camp; it catches glimpses of unintelligent autocracy ing 
provincial school ; it carries her from San Francisco to Park, 
where she attended classés in Julien’s studio; it recount 
the first meeting with Stevenson, at the little village of Grex 
sur-Loing near Fontainebleau; and it opens the skeleton. 
cupboard of domestic disagreement, which culminated in 
her mother’s divorce, and her father’s sudden disappearance, 
leaving a second wife without means or recompense. f 

Meanwhile Isobel Osbourne herself had married Joseph 
Strong, the artist, and embarked upon a happy Bohemian 
life in San Francisco. She revels in these memories—their 


























: very struggles are romantic, their scrambled meals are banquets, 


the companionship of fellow artists and actors is all-sufficing, 





Fortune seemed about to smile, when a commission froma By. 
steamship magnate sent them to Honolulu, and the King of Witk 
, Hawaii befriended them, so that for seven years they lived neve 
in State circles, making friends with all kinds of ‘‘ notabilities.” dese 
The next change was to Sydney, where at first apparent penuty Win 
threatened her. Then Stevenson, who had meanwhile married The 
her mother, urged her to accompany them to Vailima, wher _ 
he had just acquired an estate. She did not want to go. 
_ She preferred her independence, and she had always beea 
conscious of a hidden antagonism towards R. L. S. But now 
‘ he made an appeal to her, which carried her off her feet. He 
: was lonely and childless, he said; condemned to exile, and 
i yearning for a home. If she and her brother Lloyd would 
' come to Samoa, he would have a sense of family life to comfort 
| him. Mrs. Field protests that she was always “ rather a meck 
person,” who ‘obeyed the nearest man.” She obeyed By 
: Stevenson, went with him to Vailima, and “ felt myself to & No 
truly his loving daughter.” gre 
Certainly, she proved herself so; and the Samoan chaptes farr 
! of her autobiography will, no doubt, be the most generally Fre 
popular division of the book. ‘They give, in their artless ” 
simple fashion, an engaging picture of the Vailima household, pic 


and of Stevenson’s dual attitude to his companions—at ox 
moment, the dominating spirit of the little kingdom, at th 


He worked feverishly hard, starting early in the morning; 
and, when his strength failed, his step-daughter became hs 
secretary. She even taught him the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
so that he could dictate to heron his fingers, and savé hi 
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Polar Empire.” 


Author of The Story of Buckingham Palace, etc. 


PAULINE BONAPARTE 


by JOACHIM KUHN 


Both as a study of passicnate womanhood and a mirror 
of the times it makes the most enthralling reading. 
With 9 illustrations 18/- 








HUTCHINSON 


40,000 AGAINST 
the ARCTIC 


by H. P. SMOLKA 


An advance report says: “A remarkable travel book, bearing all the marks of best-sellerdom about 
it-Mr. Smolka was the first non-Soviet journalist to reach the further outpost of this astonishing 
With 53 illustrations in photogravure and 2 folding maps 
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The STORY of WINDSOR CASTLE 
by BRUCE GRAEME 


Bruce Graeme is one of those rare writers who can make history seem essentially romantic. 
story of Windsor Castle is a glamorous and romantic pageant of English history. 


The 
With 31 illustrations 21/- 


The SIEGE of ALCAZAR 


by H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 


“His war scenes are fearfully wrought; his talks with 
the insurgent leaders, including General Franco, are 
instructive." —Times Literary Supplement. 

With 10 photographs 7/6 
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Published April 30th 


Paintings of the 
Royal Collections 


By Roy BisHop Illustrated. 12/6 net 
With 65 reproductions of pictures, many of which have 
never before been photographed, this handbook 
describes the works of art in Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court Palace, and Balmoral. 
The author was given special facilities by gracious 
permission of the King. 


* 


Elizabeth Fry 
Quaker Heroine 


By JANET WHITNEY Illustrated. 12/6 net 
Not for twenty years has there been a biography of this 
gteat woman. Meantime newly discovered letters and 

papers have shed fresh light on her life and work. 
From these sources, from Elizabeth’s private journal 
and from the diaries of her sisters, Mrs. Whitney has 
I the material which gives us an unforgettable 
Picture of a valiant spirit. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers. 


HARRAP 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
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[| NAPOLEONIC TIMES FROM 
OF AN EYEWITNESS 
[| THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF COUNT 


Lavallette 


Translated by L. ALDERSEY WHITE 
“ He tells a story admirably, and few stories are so 
remarkable as the one which opens this volume.” 
—G. M. YounG in the Sunday Times 
* Notable for the picture it gives of 
the private lives and thoughts of 
many on the aristocratic 
fringe.” — Birmingham 
Daily Mail 


a 


—— 


2 vols 
10/6 each 
A NOVEL ALL THE CRITICS HAVE NOTICED 


Camilla 


RALPH RICKETTS 


“His characters and their emotions 
appear to be directly taken from 
life.” —The Spectator 
“ A thoughtful and sensitive piece 
| of work."—RaLPH Straus in the 
i Sunday Times 


| WYNDHAM LEWIS 
Count Your Dead— 
They Are Alive 


\ An impassioned plea, 
i directed not to the reader's 
} emotion but to his reason, against 
i the insensate folly of another war. 

The author of Left Wings Over Europe 
surveys, with grim humour, the fate of Britain 
i and its inhabitants on the eve of Armageddon. 
il 7/6 
) PRICES ARE NET 
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7/6 
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THE CORONATION CHOICE 


The London 
of George VI 


E. O. HOPPE : 3/6 


Sixty-two magnificent photographs of 
London. Almost all the famous sights are 
in this book, the old:'and the new. ‘The pic-: 
tures are full-size, with a description on the 
facing page, and a note of the bus or tube 
route from Piccadilly Circus to each scene. 





Modern Scofland 
CICELY HAMILTON :- 7/6 


With 16 pages of half-tone illustrations, 

this is a new title in this author’s now . 

famous MODERN EUROPE series, comprising 

Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and Ireland. 


Purcell 


J. A. WESTRUP - 4/6 


‘This admirable volume is that rare bird, 
an essay on a musical subject which, while 
offering a rich harvest to the specialist, will 
also be read with pleasure by the layman. 
This volume is likely long to remain the stan- 
dard work on the subject.’—Birmingham Post. 
Fully illustrated with plans, diagrams, etc. ’ 


What is 
Osfcopathy ? 


Dr. CHARLES HILL @& Dr. H. A. CLEGG 


Osteopaths declare their system of healing 
to be at complete variance with orthodox 
medicine. If this theory is right, then 
orthodox medicine is wrong. Whilst in no 
way denying that people can gain benefit 
from osteopathy, the authors of this book 
examine critically its theory and practice. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
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faltering voice. She gives an impressive - a 
origin of the famous “ Father Demicti Line : 
assembled ail the family, and explained that he had ; neve 
an article which would probably provoke a libel ea. 
might ruin them all: So, before he printed it, 
the whole family. He would abide by their decision 

“Then in his deep voice vibrant with-emotion with he 
colour and blazing eyes he read‘the letter aloud. Nev Ph 
life have I ever heard anything so dramatic, s> magnificear ; 
They all clamoured that the article must be printed 
on they all joined in addressing and posting the es 
Stevenson was indeed fortunate in his adopted f, wes 4 
they in their turn were devoted, heart and soul to him. «ny 
days at Vailima are always with me,” says Mrs. Field. « 
and my mother, their loving kindness, their tendemney 
me; our dear Somoan friends and helpers, so 
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loyal; the path up Mount Vaea; the great trees op Ms 
their branches over the Road of the Loving Heart.” f 
ARTHUR Wavez, ( 






DICKENS FOR MARKXISTs 
Charles Dickens. By T. A. Jackson. (Lawrence and Wishart, 


It has been the fashion in recent years to disparage Diy 
and if there is any justification for this it lies in the fact | 
his work has not seemed to be of particular relevance ty 
problems of contemporary~ writers. Dickens ended 

consummated a tradition of comic writing, to the poist 
dispersing the forms in which he worked. Some of his devs 
of social satire were taken over by Shaw into the revived draw 
some of his fiction-technique was developed by Arnold Benne 
but these, in turn, have been diluted and Vulgarised, rath 
than inherited. However irresistible he may be to writes 
pastiche, Dickens has had little direct literary influence og 
most distinguished successors. It is indeed a tribute to jj 
greatness to say that he exhausted his vein and bequeathed 
mines of raw material. 

Mr. Jackson’s book has therefore the merit of reviving inter 
in a writer who has been largely “ forgotten ” by the intel 
gentsia, however great may still be his hold on the populy| 
imagination. Mr. Jackson is a Marxist, and it is as a Ma 
that he appreciates Dickens. This will probably. shock 
Dickens Society, just as it will shock those who have a sup 
ficial notion of Dickens as a sentimental Victorian who invent 
Christmas and pathetic death-beds for children. Mr. Jacks 
however, makes a strong case in support of his sub-title, “Ty 
Progress of a Radical.” Briefly, Mr. Jackson’s thesis is t 
Dickens began as an ameliorating radical and ended by writiay 
thinly disguised parables of the corruption of bourgeois soci 
and the innate virtue of the proletariat : in fact, ‘that inp 
revolutionary circumstances Dickens came as near as possi 
to a purely Marxist view. In formulating this concept 
Mr. Jackson is admirably free from the narrow, shallow snatchi 
of debating-points which mars some English Marxists, a 
his book is well worth a careful reading. 

The easiest part of Mr. Jackson’s proposition is that Dicks 
was at war with bourgeois society. Given more space, he om 
have documented this still more fully; for example, int 
preface to Martin Chuzzlewit, not quoted by Mr. Jacks 
Dickens wrote : 

““ What is substantially true of families in this respect, is mu ¢ 
whole commonwealth (my italics). As we sow, we reap.” 

In other words Dickens presents his characters as pata 
figures of society at large. The true objects of his satire 
the abuses that may spring from the possession of respoas 
bility and power, great or petty. Satire of this kind has be 
persistently written, from Langland and Skelton to Shaw,! 
it does not necessarily advocate the abolition of indivi 
power; it may be alternatively understood as saying t 
potential good is also and always potential evil, and vice ver 

It is in pressing home his Marxist moral that Mr. Jads 
is least convincing. His approval of the content of M 
Browning’s Cry of the Children leads him to describe it 8 
work of “ first-class merit ” by a “great artist ” ; a judgem 
which may be good Marxism, but is deplorable criticism. 4 
shows, also, a common Marxist tendency to shift convene 
between two philosophies for opportunist reasons. Thus 0 
page 278 we read: ; 

“No less critical of the essential basis of the bourgeois i 
is Dickens’ attitude to illegitimacy . . . not only did he sympa 





















































































THE CONTROLLING 
MINDS OF ASIA 


By THE SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 
lilustrated 15/- net 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS | 
Iq JESTMINSTER ABBEY no 


Historical Monument in England has had 
a more intimate association with English 





John O’London’s IVeekly:—* The Sirdar writes 
vividly and well, . . . This useful book should be 


! ' : ife than Westminster Abbey. Since the ¢ 
dere ee aury is tine Sitios eaatiauaiity desistiod read by all who attempt to keep abreast of 
devote, with a wealth of mediaeval art unrivalled elsewhere Oriental developments, and should be kept at hand 
7 in the United Kingdom. 360 pages, including 220 as a convenient work of referénce.” 


: full-page illustrations. 21s. (21s. 8d.). Historical 
Wavy, Ground Plan of the Abbey in colours, available 
separately. Is. (1s. 2d.). 

“Will be generally recognised as the finest 


: ccount ever published of the architectural glories , 
S$ of Westminster Abbey.”—New York Times. ; THE STORY OF 
Wishart “A fascinating, long-needed, and amazingly THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


cheap quarto, well printed, well produced, very 












ze Dicks handsomely bound and a companionable volume.” : z ; 

ne fact 4 —The late Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BirRELL, in the By W. D. BOWMAN 

ance ty pi |__| Daily Telegraph. Jilustrated 10/6 net 
a ipo ira INDUSTRY A Morning Post:—“ Mr. Bowman’s book is an 
€ point series of Reports by the Council for Art admirable addition to the history of banking 


and Industry is now available—Education 
for the Consumer Is. (ls. 3d.),. Design and the 


his derig 


which, httle as you may think so, has its 








Ved drag Designer in Industry Is. (ls. 2d.), Design in the romantic aspects.” 
d Bennet Scottish Woollen Industry 9d. ({0d.), Design in i , 
sed, rath the Jewellery, Silversmithing and Allied Trades Scotsman:—“ An easy and popular account. 
Writers Is. (Is. 2d.). Co-operation in Technical Education 
nce on il |_— 6d. (7d.). 
ute to hi OISE REDUCTION Progress 
leathed 1 is being made in the effort to formulate THAT DREADFUL SCHOOL 
schemes for noise reduction. Three interim 
interes reports of the Departmental Committee on Noise errs 
nag : in the Operation of Mechanically Propelled By A. S. NEILL 
ited Vehicles are now available: Ist 6d. (7d.); 2nd Is. 5/- net 
e popula (is. 1d.); 3rd 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
@ Mari Morning Post:—“No reader with any interest 





in children can deny that it is stimulating.” 


shock i IVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR 
a Sipe REGULAR SOLDIERS 


> Invent Employment in all sorts of Government 

« Jacks offices and large public authorities is open to 

tle, “Th men with a good Army record. The prospects 

is is 4 before the ex-soldier are fully explained in the 
a Guide to Civil Employment for Regular Soldiers 

yy Wg prepared by the War Office. 9d. (10d.). 

1S SOCie 


tap HE PROGRESS OF 
pa MEDICAL SCIENCE iq its 


Time and Tide:—“ Thoroughly good reading.” 
sniiy ¢ 
News Chronicle: —“ Every parent, everyone who 
oe , -, 
has anything to do with children, must read it.” 












’ SAW SPAIN 


once Report for the year 1935-36, the Medical By BERNARD NEIMAN 
snatch Research Council looks back on another year of Whastueind 10/6 net 
ists, substantial progress in the attack on human ail- aaah os 


ments. Cmd. 5378. 3s. (3s. 3d,). 
CONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN THE U.S.A. A new report 





Daily Telegraph :—“ A remarkable record... . . 
Glimpses which perhaps no other writer could 
have given us.” 


3 ‘ = T ousee« “ > > iInterestine.” 
Jacks by the Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Suiday Times:—“ Deeply interesting. 
Embassy at Washington on economic § and ~ « roe ee aoe 
financial conditions in the U.S.A. provides just Scotsman:—* A lively and rolnesieeahs eur 
true of that review of American economic and _ social account. 


policy which will be valued not only by those 
having trade relationships with the North 
, American continent, but also by all who follow 
atire a with interest the political and administrative 
espons developments there. 35. (3s. 3d.). 


1as Dee IVIL AVIATION An historical 


THE LAW PROVIDES 


























aw, iy E. JJORROIL 
ivi summary and account of the present con- By E. MORRO! ; 
_. dition of commercial flying in the United Illustrated : 10/6 net 
ng le Kingdom with an investigation of methods of 
) Vers, supplementing deficiencies appears in the Report Here is a sincere and deeply moving volume 
Jack of the Committee to consider the Development of that sets out to. present an unvarnished record of 
f Me Civil Aviation in the United Kingdom. Cmd. 5351, the life of an Aastraiian “ Mounty”—a life which 
: __| with 6 maps and I diagram. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). tla = haprer gtieacrniaa in IPE fina ola so 
it a | All Th Ae TP - by the nature otf its ever-changing, limitless 
Al rices re ose } - "ts . 4 Ss P. e 
gern eb. ces are net wose im fackets include postage | horiz nc uld never become dull, A book of 
m. H profound interest. 
ee H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
‘hus ¢ LONDON, W.C.2: Adastra! House, Kingsway. 


EDINBURGH, 2: 120 George Street. 
MANCHESTER, 1: 26 York Street. 
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apa? Or through any bookseller. “ HERBERT JEN KINS 
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with them (bastards), but still more, did he sympathise with the 
parents who gave them birth.” (My italics). 

** Sympathise ”’ is an imprecise word, but even so it compares 
curiously with page 216: 

“‘ any sort of affair between them other than a bona fide marriage is 
ruled out ... because Eugene...is, at bottom, genuinely hon- 
ourable ... and... Lizzie... is anything but frivolous or 
* frail ’.”” 

There seems to be a degree of duplicity in these two statements ; 
as if in the company of bourgeois moralists Mr. Jackson would 
support Léon Blum’s recent justification of adolescent 
‘* affairs,”? whereas on another occasion he will claim credit to 
the proletarian Lizzie for her devotion to bourgeois “‘ honour.” 
Surely if the proletariat and the Marxist think fornication 
dishonourable, the Victorian middle-class may be forgiven for 
having thought so too. 

Let me add that I make these reservations without wishing 
to detract from the book’s virtues. Mr. Jackson has made a 
thorough study of his subject, and his book is valuable for the 
new light it throws on a remarkably fertile, sensitive and com- 


plex character. DeEsMonND HAWKINS. 


QUOD FELIX ... 


Prison from Within. By Richmond Harvey. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Four years ago Mr. Richmond Harvey, we learn from his 
book, was a man of caste. He could pronounce aright such 
nouns as Zeus and Herodotus, he had impeccably correct 
opinions about Royalty, Tariff Reform and the Colour Question, 
he could cap a quotation from Wordsworth, and he held a 
position of great trust. Sometimes he used to give his newsboy 
a shilling for the evening paper. But now, in the eyes of 
his peers, he is no longer a man of caste. His pronunciations 
and opinions are as correct as ever. But since then he has 
done eighteen months in the second division. 

He served his time, as a first-offender, in Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison. This book tells what he saw and how he reacted 
during his imprisonment. But let me warn any readers who 
have themselves done time that these pages will not afford 
any of the dubious pleasures of recognition. Imprisonment 
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Pamphlets 


The The | 
Twilight) End of 
of the Socialism 
British in 


Monarchy Russia 
| by by 


American Resident Max Eastman 








A counterblast to 
coronation humbug ; 
a novel analysis of 
kingship to-day. 


Scathing comment | 
on the development 

of nationalism and 
capitalism in U.S.S.R. 








Secker and Warburg 
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for Mr. Harvey was a very differeat thing fron whe j 
for the average prisoner. For the author’s pi AI ity 
quickly impressed the Deputy Governor of the pris 
no time was lost in promoting him to a privileged job j 
prison library, where he could obtain the best books to me 
bed with him each night and spend the following day dag 
Prin 
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them with equally trusted and: correct minds. 
and the carapace of a Public School education Shielded 
Harvey from all bad influences ; and, fifteen months to 9 4,, 
from the time that he quoted Shakespeare to himself on 
his sentence, he was released without a stain on hig ps 
record, The oaly evidence we have of the harmfyl eff 

of the prison is that this time he fortifies himself with quo re 
from Oscar Wilde. ae 

It is now three years since Mr. Harvey waderweat fj 
ordeal, and perhaps healing time has coatributed t the 
mellowness. of his memories. -A great part of the book 
given up to reports of long, literary conversations held wit 
fellow-prisoners in the seclusion of the prisoa library ; ; 
nod, a blink, and one is reading the proce2dingz; of the Browais 
Society. Nevertheless, in spite of this cloistere4 vittu. 
Mr. Harvey has some complaints to make. The warden 
were ill-mannered and overprone to bawl, the lavatote 
were smelly in the mornings after a landingful of men hy 
emptied their slops, the food was bad, the prisoners Wer 
not always out of the top drawer. Once or twice he make, 
more weighty criticism. The educational facilities we, 
insufficient to prepare men seriously for civil life; it wy 
insensate cruelty to keep physically and mentally alert menwoy. 
ing for months on such footling tasks as mail-bag sewing, Frop 
these premisses he comes to the sound conclusion that oy 
penal system is a waste of time and public money, that it 
stupid and meaningles3, and that it calls urgently to be replaced 
by intelligent methods of re-education. 

A more judicious choice of padding would have enable 
Mr. Harvey to drive home this point cozvincingly, for 
writes well. As it is, the book remains a worthy accoux 
of the lighter side of life in a first offender’s prison, embellished 
by quotations from the literature of three (or is it four? 
languages. Mark BEnney. 















































NEW POETRY 


Calamiterror. By George Barker. (Faber and Fab2r. 53.) 
Straight or Curly?) By Cliford Dymeat. (Deat. 23. 64.) 
THERE seem to be two Mr. Dyments, one whimsical and om 
with a touch of mysticism.. The former perhaps owes some: 
thing to Mr. W. H. Davies, and in a manner not unlike thato 
some of the lesser Georgian poets of twenty years ago is given 
to producing slight ‘‘ general observations ”’ (as he calls then) 
and flat rural statements like 


“The swallow flies on nimble wings, 
And has small use for legs— 
But it’s the farmer’s slow brown hen 
That lays the breakfast eggs!” 








““T think if I were five feet something shorter 
I might have been a duck upon the water.” 
This is the Mr. Dyment who even attributes to the centre of the 
solar system something of- the benevolence of Mr. Beverley 
Nichols, for the sun, he tells us, 


* smiles upon each scarlet roof 
And pats each flower with kindly hand.” 






But just as there are two Mr. Dyments, so there are two suns- 
and the other sun is discerned by the other Mr. Dyment 
“ swarming 
Upon the rock like hot 
And angry warriors.” 





Everyone to his taste. Some may prefer to join the playful Mr 
Dyment in admiring “the irrational charm of a little pig's 
tail,” others to follow the serious Mr. Dyment who understand 
“the longing of a holy man 
. To touch the crystal rod that has no end,” 
the religious-minded Mr. Dyment who has written, in 4 
Christmas Poem, 












““T see him burning in a flame 
White as a n2rcissus 
Upon the pointed tree with silver lights 
In the jolly house.” 


In any case I think we may say that Mr. Dyment tends to write 
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1837-1937 


THE ROYAL 
CENTURY 


commemorated ‘in a 


Special Number of 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


HIS week’s issue of The Times 

Literary Supplement has been en- 
larged to contain a comprehensive review 
of the century marked by the accession 
of Queen Victoria and the Coronation 
of King George VI. 

The leading article comprises a study 
of the Monarchy, while the trend of 
thought during the period, as expressed 
in its drama, fiction, science, theology, 
and its interpretation of history, is 
outlined in a collection of essays by 
distinguished writers. 


The survey is completed by reviews 
of recently published books relating to 
the Coronation, the Crown, and the 
House of Windsor. 


On Sale Friday, April 30 
THREEPENCE 











THIS SEC URI ry 
CAN BE YOURS 


whether you are able to save 
£1 a month or £100 or more a year 


You can secure, under a special Sun 
Life of Canada Plan, a guaranteed 
Income for life from age 55, or if you 
do not live to that age, a large C ‘apital 
Sum (or Income) for your family. 


Incomes and Capital Sums received in 1936 by 
living Policyholders of the Sun Life of Canada 
amounted to no less than £10,800,000. This is 
enabling thousands of men and women to enjoy 
Independence, Comfort and Security in the later 
years of life. 


The families of Sun Life of Canada Policy- 
holders who have died, received from the Com- 
pany during 1936 a total sum of £5,000,000. In 
many instances the Capital Sum received—or 
the guaranteed yearly Income—was the only 
financial support left to the family. 


Nearly one million people in all parts of the 
world, by thrift and foresight, have provided Sun 
Life of Canada policies totalling £570,000,000 
for the support of their families in case of pre- 
mature death and for their own independence 
in later years. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY | OF (CANADA 


ASSETS - £159,000,000 


The largest company of the British Empire 
transacting Life Assurance only 


To H. O. Leach (General Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 


to have full details of your guaranteed Income 
(Please mark with a cross any 
Which you aré interested.) 


I. would like 
for. Life Plan ‘mentioned above. 
other Sun Life of Canada Service in 


Family Income Education Policies Group Life Plans 

Annuities Mortgage ; I‘state Duties 

Child’s Special Vian Cancellation Income Continua 
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in the Georgian tradition, whereas Mr. George Barker belongs 
to a later school. Calamiterror, described as “a long poem, 
or the first ten cantos of a longer poem,” is evidently the out- 
come of a tragic personal experience which has brought the 
poet to an intense contemplation of the mysteries of birth and 
death and an intense realisation of the mingled horror and 
beauty of human existence. A work of art may well result from 
an urgent need to transmute some such haunting experience, at 
arm’s lengthso to speak, into notes of music or plastic shapes or 
words. 1 
“« Down what escarpments can the man escape,” 
asks Mr. Barker, 
** Consigned to profounds of his mind’s abysms ? 
None till his spirit like the thermometer climbs 
Out of his own abdominal abysms.” 
If only by reason of that answer, Calamiterror, with its flow of 
imagery “ from the unconscious,” its free association of images, 
may be said to belong to the convention of surrealism. In this 
kind of poetry, as in the paintings, for example, of Chirico, 
there is no barrier between the indoor and outdoor worlds or 
between the past and the present ; a face may have no features ; 
a train may enter a piazza at sunset ; a torso may be composed 
of architectural fragments. ‘The surrealist continually estab- 
lishes new relationships between an external and an imaginary 
world. 
“ Thie eye-shaped leaf, the topmost of the tree, 
Examines heaven, the leaf-shaped eye examines 
Theeye-shaped leaf, and each observes in each 
Heaven and _ heaven.” 
Readers of Mr. Barker’s earlier work will be aware of his powers. 
Here they will find them ripening : the thought is more concen- 
trated, the order of the thought more easily followed; and the 
incidental beauties more striking. Though Calamiterror may 
not altogether please those who make the mistake of seeking 
even in poetry what Mr. Dyment calls 
“a ruler that will slide 
Sharp pencil on an edge of reason,” 
they can remind themselves that the poet is writing 
“When a dark time in a dark time | 
Inundates and annihilates the mind,” 
and they may find, if they will surrender themselves to the flow 
of his imagination, that any apparent difficulty in his writing 
is only the difficulty of the‘ unfamiliar, which, once mastered 
and experienced, ceases to be unfamiliar, -and.leads -to that 
enrichment that comes from appreciation. 
WILLIAM _PLOMER, 


~-CORVO AND MELEAGER 

The Songs of Meleager. Made into English with designs by 

Frederick Baron Corvo (Fr. Rolfe) in collaboration with Sholto 

Douglas. (The First Edition Club. 15s.) 
It was perhaps inevitable that Corvo, eccentric and exotic 
son of the nineties, should have been drawn to ‘the Greeks. 
But the Greeks whom he sought and found were neither the 
blithe, reposeful figures of Winckelmann nor the fierce bar- 
barians of Hoffmansthal. In protest against an unsympathetic 
and ugly age he sought for colour and freedom, and he found 
it in Meleager, that true child of the late Greek world, half 
Hellenic and half oriental, full of passion and rhetoric and 
romance. In the deeply loaded verses of the Gadarene poet 
Corvo found something, as he thought, “truly Hellenick,”’ 
and, though no professional scholar, he translated all Meleager’s 
poems into stately, elaborate and poetical prose. In his own 
lifetime the translation remained unpublished, and after his 
death it was thought to have been lost, until Mr. Maundy- 
Gregory discovered it, and now it is given to the world in a 
handsome ‘and eminently readable form with the Greek text 
accompanying it as Corvo would have wished : for he intended 
it ‘‘ for those whose moderate or rusty knowledge seeks assist- 
ance by the way.” 

In the last few decades there have been several translations 
of Meleager both in prose and in verse, and it is pleasantly 
surprising to see how well Corvo’s holds its own against them. 
In spite of certain mannerisms which now seem a little anti- 
quated, it is direct and musical. The short words and short 
sentences give to these prose versions some of the crispness 
which comes from their metrical form in Greek: the occasional 
poetical phrases, smacking as they do of The Yellow Book, 
are not out of place im the translation of a poet whose language 
was far removed from any conversational speech. Both in 
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his passion and in his pathos Meleager gave full 
fancy and showed no treces of Hellenic under-statemery, a 
Corvo, who liked something highly coloure J, we 
true impression of his original, falling with a just ton Sy 
the right words and the right rhythms when, for 
he translates into “ Asclepias, Lady of Love, with E 
are Eyes of Joy, like a Calm on the Waters, biddeth f 
sail on the Sea of Love” or “ Within mine Heart Mey 
Love moulded a Soul’s. Soul, the sweet Singer, Heliodon 
Meleager was a poet after Corvo’s own heart and indeed 
unlike him. Modern taste may prefer Something colder 
more intellectual : it may feel that there is Something “ gyp, 
about Meleager. But Corvo would have thought such 
judgement wrong, and for those who are interested either § 
him or in the late flowers of Greek verse this book is fl g 


lively interest. C. M. Bown, 
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A BIOGRAPHER TRAVELS 
The Nile in Egypt. By Emil Ludwig. (Allen and Unwin, 16) 


A GLOBE-TROTTING philosopher once remarked that he could 
absorb all that was essential about a major city merely by 
walking blindfold down its chief thoroughfare. To moy 
people this might seem a pretty amazing statement, provid 
of course, that no deception was intended. That is to ie 
providing that the philosopher was not indulging in a yigy) 
yogi peculiar to himself, or registering his polite disapproyy 
of the local architecture. But the statement is not so amay; 
after all. London streets are full, so motorists aver, of the 
optically-sound blind, who could swear, every one of then, 
to their knowledge of the locality of the nearest Post Offic. 
the Abbey and Hyde-Park. And everyone will admit to the 
psychic blindness. of English and American tourists abroad, 
who, nevertheless, return with quite clear accounts of the foo 
and the sanitary arrangements. 
No, the wandering thinker was not a conjurer. He referred 
to the well-marked deaf-adder blindness which all civilised 
tourists in half-civilised countries share. (Witness the Russia 
travellers’ tales.) Who would dream’of taking Dr. Johnson 
word for the state of the Highlands where more authoritate 
documents exist ? Similarly, although Herr Emil Ludwig js 
better-informed than Baedeker and has a far wider conception 
of what should interest the’ intelligent tourist, his book ig no 
authoritative. Herr Ludwig imported into Egypt all th 
decencies, aspirations, prejudices and myopias of a North 
European liberal. His general thesis—the social and economic 
repercussions of the Nile Flood—is illustrated and decorated 
by a quantity of divagations—some pointed, some of then 
débris from Herr Ludwig’s previous works, all serious. Bu 
the hints and criticisms contained in his digressions, and th 
implications of his thesis, are seldom allowed to develop. If 
they were, Herr Ludwig would be writing economic histoy 
and not romantic biography. Consequently his book is exces 
sively tantalising, ..An interesting black-and-white statement 
about irrigation is, agsait were, presented through a veil of tean, 
in rainbow colours. A sympathetic account of the Egyptian 
Nationalist case is as curiously transformed into what seems 10 
be the script of a colour-problem film. And yet the book i 
not really sentimental nor are the facts wildly distorted. Iti 
simply that Herr Ludwig, although he saw very much mor 
than, the usual ‘traveller, saw nearly everything worth. seciag 
in fact, except the inside of the British administrative machin, 
preferred to see dramatically and romantically, rathet thal 
statistically or politically. ry >) 
Although the intrusion of local colour.ad lib. may discourag 
those who open the book in order to find* out about*cottn 
politics, mixed Courts and capitulations—for a book about tk 
Nile’ is also a commercial history of -Egypt—it will deligit 
honest rubber-necking tourists. Herr Ludwig knows ju 
what they want, short of camels against the skyline. It is’ 
pity ‘that a book which could otherwise be” recommeniel 
enthusiastically to the yearly visitors to, Cairo should sufi 
from bad translation and indifferent illustrations. Its public 
tion at the time of the Montreux Conference should not deceitt 
anybody. It ig not a successor to Lord Lloyd’s Egypt Sint 
Cromer. SALLY GRAVES 
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We greatly regret to have to record the death, in a fiym 
accident on Tuesday, of Mr. Peter Burra, a regular and val 
contributor to our literary -pages. 
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VERY detail of design, every shade of delicate 
colouring has been reproduced with marvellous 
exactitude from a priceless Old Kirman carpet of 
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panel corners and cream border—a_ present-day 
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THE DRAMATIST AND HIS 
ENVIRONMENT 


Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson. 

(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
One of the things we learn at school .is that the audience in 
an Elizabethan theatre was largely composed of a kind of low, 
mechanick rabble, called “‘ the groundlings,”” who lapped up 
a Shakespeare tragedy with as much zest and as little dis- 
crimination as their descendants showed at the performance 
of a Victorian melodrama. We are not told very much more 
about them or their social and economic background. Yet a 
knowledge of this background, a knowledge of the forces at 
work in the world in which they lived, is, one would think, 
a preliminary to understanding that complementary ‘world, 
the theatre, in which, as .in a glass; the essential life of the 
age was mirrored. The purpose of Mr. L. C. Knights’s book 
is to supply this information, to study, in his own words, 
** the economic and social background of the early seventeenth 
century and its bearing on the works of contemporary 
dramatists.” It is a remarkable book, the work of a first- 
rate ‘critical intelligence, and I hope that it will be read not 
only by those who are counted as specialists but by anyone 
who has ever considered the relation between economic 
activities and general culture—a problem, incidentally, of 
particular cogency at the present time. 

Mr. Knights’s contribution to this problem is valuable 
because it is based on facts and not on the generalisations, 
so warming to the hearts of neo-Marxists, of abstract dialectic. 
He has chosen to investigate it during a limited period—the 
“Age of Jonson ’’—when social and economic changes in 
the framework of society were relatively rapid and more 
significant, perhaps, than at any other period of English 
history before the Industrial Revolution, and within the 
conveniently limited field of a compact society, undivided by 
class jealousies, and still, to all intents and purposes, homo- 
geneous; and he has chosen to examine the effect of these 
changes in connexion with the theatre because the drama is 


By L. C. Knights. 


NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


An intriguing volume of enduring interest. 


ROYAL PROGRESS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH MONARCHY, 
; 1837-1937 

By HECTOR BOLITHO 
Profusely illustrated by_some 130-plates in -monochrome 
and colour from prints, ‘paintings, and special photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s.- 6d. net. 
The author traces, in a series of delightful sketches and 
vignettes, the domestic history of the British Royal 
Family from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Coronation of George VI. 











In the “ British Heritage” Series. 


By EILUNED and PETER LEWIS 
A review of Welsh scenery and life written by a Welsh 
brother and sister. Containing accounts of the country, 
the town, sport, religion, &c., with over 120 superb photo- 
graphic illustrations.. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


This world-famous series now comprises 17 volumes. A list of the other 
titles will be sent free on application. 


In the “ Face of Britain” Series. 


NORTH COUNTRY 
By EDMUND VALE 


A review of the scenery and life of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land. Illustrated by 130 exceptionally interesting photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FACE OF IRELAND 
By MICHAEL FLOYD 


A review of Irish scenery and life. Illustrated by some 
130 of the finest photographs ever taken of Irish subjects. 
Demy &vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 





The publishers will be pleased to send (free) illustrated prospectuses of any 
of the above works, togethe® with their full list. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 
15 North Audley Street, London, W. 1 














the most social of the arts, 
when the appeal of the sta 
of the screen today. 


Mr. Knights begins, therefore, with a judicious and eon: 
survey, free from wild abstractions and confirmed b te 
quotations, of the forces at work in the worl pv 
Elizabethan theatre audience was drawn. And he 
to show, by implication, for the question is too oo ooh 
for a direct answer, what effect they had on the rs Pica 
Their effect-on society in general was to dislocate the . 
class relationships and to divide the world into are ’ 
and mutually antagonistic groups—those who clun % 
old social and economic order (the subsistence por is : 
the Middle Ages) and those who clutched greedily my 
fruits of the new capitalism created by the growth bs . 
national finance. and oversea trade. Few people, | jy 
will realise until they have read Mr. Knights’s book how »,. 
of the social problems commonly supposed to ha ’ 
with the, Industrial Revolution—labour unrest, uncer: 
of employment, monopolies, “ projectors” (j,, pie 
promoters), real-estate speculation, discrepancy between pri 
and wages—existed-in Ben Jonson’s time. To realise thi 
to make one reconsider and possibly revise one’s Opinions 
his plays and those of his contemporaries. 

What one has to understand—and it is easy and eNgroisi 
to do so with a teacher as lucid and persuasive as.Mr, Koi 
—is that the public, as a whole, did not approve of the » 
capitalism and the troubles it brought in its train. It obser 
with dismay how money could break through the traditp 
divisions in the order of society; how money could byyy 
estates on which generations of men and women had wor 
and houses in which they had enjoyed hospitality; 
money could do this, that and the other, if one had it~cesJ 
new standards of luxury and extravagance, raise prices af 
so on, but to the advantage of only a favoured minority, Curr 
social opinion, as Mr. Knights observes, was suspicioy 
even hostile to riches, desired public good before pr 
profit, and insisted on the immemorial distinctions of “ deg 
and vocation.” 
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In the second part of his book Mr. Kniglits studies the pla 
of ** the social themes in a drama that was alive to contempory 
interests,” and how the dramatists treated them. This js 
study which an intelligent reader of early seventeenth-centy 
plays may feel inclined to continue on his own account afl 
he has finished with Mr. Knights. It is a profoundly interest 
occupation, as may be seen from Mr. Knights’s anahy 
of some of the plays of Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, Massing, 
and Middleton; and it is infinitely more profitable thi 
studying so and so’s debt to Plautus or another’s plagiarism 
from Seneca. Morcover, it has the additional advantyl 
of making unreadable plays, like Dekker’s, almost tolenb 
Finally, a re-reading Of Elizabethan and Jacobean dranj 
along the lines suggested and so firmly and authoritatiny 
traced out by Mr. Knights.shows conclusively, as he sy 
‘‘ that the reactions of a genuine poet to his environment fo 
a criticism of society at least as important as the keen 
analysis in purely economic terms.” Or, in other wor 
‘* that the cssential life of a period is best understood throw 
its literature.” JOHN HAaywat0. 






















JUNGLE BOOKS 
Hunting Beasts and Men. By P. H.Combe. (Robert Hale, 125.4 
Restless Jungle. By Mary L. Jobe Akeley. (Harrap. 108, 6d) 
Skyways to a Jungle Laboratory. By Grace Crile. (Heinemm 
12s. 6d.) ; 
Gulla the Tramp. By John Carlin. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Shanghai Policeman. By E. W. Peters. (Rich and Cowan. Ii 
Footprints of a Wanderer. By Robert H. Davis. (Robert 
12s. 6d.) 
Under Five Eagles. By Lola Kinel. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 
Smoky Crusade. By R. M. Fox. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Oxford Dictionary’s definition of a jungle is “ls 
overgrown with underwood... .” Not a very happy jal 
position of words perhaps, but serving to describe the wom 
both tropical and European, of which the authors of t# 
eight books write. With the exception of Mr. Fox, nom’ 
them has attempted to do more than push along throught 
tangled undergrowth in which either by accident or 
he found himself, and describe what he saw. ; 
Like ale, Africa is sometimes dark and sometimes 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 

What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 
the coveted Cup. 

But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cyt Golden Bar’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 


must be Wills’s. 


2 oz. Vacuum Tin 


READY. RUBBED 


in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM 





in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets 
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CORONATION 


There will be thousands in the shadow 
of Big Ben. 


thousands who cannot see the Decora- 


LONDON ASSOCIATION 





MONTH 


Please think of the other 


tions and the Pageantry. 


THE 


FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 


Has trained blind men 
for 80 


and women 
years 


There are now nearly 
200 in its care 
Please Send a Donation to— 
THE HON. TREASURER 


ROSEDALE HOUSE 
144a WARWICK STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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SPECIAL ISSUES d 
TO COMMEMORATE | 
THE CORONATION 


This unique offer of a Special Issue of stamps to 
commemorate the Coronation will not only be a wonderful 
souvenir of this historic event, but will be a_ safe invest- y 
ment, and in a few months these stamps should appreciate , 
in value. 
Complete Set of 135 stamps from the 
45 CROWN COLONIES. 7 
/ te 
27/6 MINT USED 42/6 
Blocks of four: Mint 110/-; Used £10-10-0. 
DOMINIONS. 
(Additional to the 135 Stamps of the 45 Crown Colonies.) 
Complete set of all the Dominions (Canada, S. Africa, 
S. : 


/, Africa, Nauru, etc., etc.): 

30 /-= MINT USED 45/-= 

Blocks of four: Mint £6; Used £11-10-0. 

For prepaid orders only. 

These sets are in great demand, and we advise early appli- 
cation té avoid disappointment, as we cannot guarantee to 
maintain these prices for long. We have the reputation, 
and organisation, and we can guarantee early delivery for 
all orders placed NOW. 
Write for descriptive List and Order 
Forms for all the Coronation sets priced 
individually, mint and used. 


H.€A.WALLACE 
94 OLD BROAD S™ 


LONDON EC 2. Phone Lonvon Waui4987 
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‘according to the traveller’s point of view. . Mr. Combe’s book 
is for those who prefer the dark continent. He tells of his 
adventurous life as a trader in central Africa, then a diamond- 
prospector in the Congo, and finally as a member of the 
Rhodesian Mounted Police chasing murderers and witch- 
doctors. An unpretentious narrative, it fulfils the harmless 
function of providing a few real-life thrills for the armchair 
reader. 

Mrs. Akeley.is the widow of a well-known American 
naturalist and explorer, and herself an experienced traveller. 
She set herself the rather ambitious task of obtaining a 
“comprehensive view of the principal areas of South Africa ” 
in eight months. The fact that she was able to study the 
native and wild life of the Transvaal, Natal, Zululand, Swazi- 
land and Portuguese East .Africa in sucha short time proves 
that the restless jungle offers greater facilities for living and 
travelling than she would have us suppose. But while readers 
demand excitement, publishers and therefore most writers 
will keep Africa dark for as long as possible. Presumably 
that is why Mrs. Akeley spoils her book by dwelling overmuch 
on her “ narrow escapes.” 

Mrs. Crile’s book (prize for the Silliest Title of the Month) 
is a more light-hearted affair.. With her husband Dr. George 
Crile, surgeon and scientist, she travelled “ skyways” to a 
camp in the Great Rift Valley of Tanganyika. There, with a 
few assistants, Dr. Crile captured and dissected specimens of 
almost every kind-of animal to discover. why nature in the 
raw is seldom unhealthy. Mrs. Crile’s rater skittish account 
of their flight and their adventures with animals gives the 
impression that even when there was danger, it was always 
great fun. This is a book for those who think animals are 
rather jolly. me ic : 

Mr. Carlin also writes about Africa, but his material is more 
unusual and his manner of presentation more original. He 
describes a journey undertaken by a German woman ethnologist 


(Dr. Augusta Melida Johanna; Gulla for short) and himself | 


into the interior of French Mandated West Africa. Their 
object was to study the life and language of the Fulanis and 


Bororos, who have the only written non-semitic language in - 
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it grows with your needs 
and additional bays may 
be added at any time. 
All shelves are adjust- 
able to suit the varying 
heights of your books. 





DWARF HEIGHT 
Initial Bay, 4’ 6” Initial Bay, 7’ 6” 
: <3’ 2 26” x 3’ 21,” x 8” 
£3:10:0 £4:10:0 
(Back 9/-) (Back 16/-) 
Also in Oak. Carr. Paid Gt. Britain, 


FULL HEIGHT 





DWARF 

OAK BOOKCASES 
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Tro Bu «+ OT / = 


Also in Mahogany. 
Carr. Paid Gt. Britain, 
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- worth, here is one side of the picture. 


Shadiness of the Shanghai underworld. Mr. 








Africa. They -tived among them for 
much of their literature, which, judging from the ¢, 

tions here given, is of great interest and mech ra 
greater interest at the present moment is what ia OF & 
has to say about the administration of the manda a. 
former German colony. Without Suggesting ard in th 
gerates, we may conclude that Gulla at least Gad ey 
her, Mr. Carlin) was not quite impartial in this matter thr 
have not a good word for the French, and say that i 
improvements made by the Germans in roads teks ma 
and other public works have been allowed to fall inn 
by the French, whose aim, they allege, is to reverse tial : 


German policy, whether good or bad. For whatever ti 


a . year, | and Cll 







There may be two opinions about the darkness of 
African undergrowth, but there can only be one abiet’ 
E. D 
wanting excitement, joined the Shanghai Muniei ri 
Force and was kept busy checking the activities of kig Bi 
murderers and drug-traffickers. His book may be te 
mended to thriller fans. 

The next three books take us through the unde 
of Europe. Mr. Robert H. Davis, well-known Americ 
journalist, recalls the high spots of a life spent appares 
seeing everybody and everything. Unlike most reminjg:, 
journalists, he does not take his life too seriously, and. 
clever mixture of sentiment and humour makes 200d ent 
tainment. Miss Kinel is not so light-handed, but thep j 
plenty of variety in the story of her life. After her egg 
from Russia in 1917 she worked for a relief organisation ; 
Warsaw and Vienna, and then became secretary to Isadop 
Duncan and Essenine, of whom she draws unusually intingd 
portraits. 

And last comes the autobiography of Mr. R. M, fy 
socialist writer and propagandist. To him the factory whey 
he worked as a youth was as terrible as the darkest spot; 
Africa: ‘‘I saw wolf faces, serpent faces, faces of dum 
beasts, lifted in the gloom; snuffling, running, howiy 
creatures of the jungle; peering round me.” A conscientioy 
objector, he went to prison for three years during the Wy 
Afterwards he obtained a scholarship to Ruskin Colley 
Oxford. Mr. Fox is often melodramatic in the manner g 
the Socialist street-corner orator, but he is always since 
and alone among these eight authors he sometimes sees beyon; 
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CORONATION LITERATURE 


A History of the English Coronation. By P. E. Schram 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Crowning of the Sovereign. By Jocelyn Perkins, (Methun 





5s.) : 

The English Coronation Service. By E. C. Ratcliff. (Skeff 
ton. §S.) 

The King’s Crowning. By Robert H. Murray. (Murray. 33.f4) 

A History of the Coronation. By W. J. Passingham. (Sampm 
Low. 6s.) 

The English Coronation Ceremony. By E: F. Twining. (Sim 
kin Marshall. 21s.) 

Westminster Abbey: The Empire’s Crown. By Jocelyn Perkin 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Royal Westminster and the Coronation. By J. G. Nopp 
(Country Life. 8s. 6d.) 

The Royal Letter Book. Edited by Herbert van Thal. ( 
Press. 153.) 

A Chronicle of Kingship, 1666-1937. 
J. D. Griffith Davies. (Barker. 30s.) 

Crowned King of England. By Philip Lindsay. (Nichols 
and Watson. 6s.) 

Royal Cavalcade. By E. Thornton Cook. (Ward, Lock. 2s. 6i) 

Royal Progress. By Hector Bolitho. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

King George the Sixth. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Hamp 
2s. 61.) : 

The Queen. By Lady.Cynthia Asquith. (Hutchinson. 75. 6d.) 

The House of Windsor. A Book of Portraits. (Methuen. § 

Our Princesses and their Dogs. A Book of Photographs. (Mur. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tue list at the head of this review includes both books whi 

subject is the Coronation and books for which the Coronait 

is merely the occasion of publication. Naturally enough, th 

standard of merit is very much lower in the second than inti 

first class, to which belong the books by Professor Schram 

Dr. Perkins, Dr. Murray, Mr. Ratcliff, Mr. Pas singham as 

Mr. Twining. But the first of these is the only book on this 

that is of real importance. Professor Schramm is the lead 
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A” funds to assist house 
purchase always available. 


Prospective home-owners are 









invited to write for full particu- 





lars of the Mortgage Service to 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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The Coronation in 


Word and Picture 


In view of the great 
demand for the special 
illustrated souvenir num- 
bers of the principal 
periodicals, that are being 





published in connexion 
with the Coronation, customers are recom- 
mended to order from the nearest of the 
1500 shops and bookstalls of W. H. Smith 
& Son at once. Arrangements will gladly be 
made for the posting of Coronation issues to 


friends abroad. Any book about the Coro- | 


nation can be obtained from W. H. Smith 
& Son; a list of important books relating to 
this event is available on request. 


‘ml W.H. SMITH & SON, Liv. 


Newsagents Booksellers Librarians Stationers 
Bookbinders Printers and Advertising Agents 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2 





STUDINGION 
Dod 


is still the best suit to buy. Its easy lines and distinctive 
carriage give it character which few others possess. 


Price 714 and 10 gns. 


Write for patterns and new catalogue: 


STUDD © MILLINGTON 


67-69. CHANCERY, at ANE wc LTD 
st. €GH OUT : 

BI. cee rein AX E. { ‘. 
ABBEY HOUSE .VICTORIA ST. S.W.! 
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‘7 |HAVE YOU ANY 
(at BOOKS To SELL? 


We are always prepared to 
buy good books of every 
description—please send details of any 
you wish to sell. Our list of books 
specially wanted will be sent 
on request. 






W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS, 
CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND. 
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European authority on his subject, and his scholarly book will 
probably come to be regarded as the standard work in its field. 


It is divided into two sections : the first provides a comparative | 


history of Coronation ceremonies in Western Europe «and ° 


discusses the pagan and magical elements which were interpo- 
lated in Christian ceremonies ; the second part discusses the 
theory of the Coronation in three essays on the consecratory, 
elective and contractual elements. Professor Schramm’s book 
will be invaluable to readers who have already made some study 
of its subject ;_ the other five books will not be above the heads 
of novices. Dr. Perkins is Sacrist of Westminster Abbey and 
has taken part in the last two Coronations. His book is “ written 
with the object of making the ceremony of the Coronation intel- 
ligible to all,’ and includes chapters on the service and its 
history, the functions of those who take part in it, the Royal 
Robes and Regalia, the thrones and chairs, and concludes with 
impressions of eyewitnesses at six previous Coronations. Mr. 
Ratcliff covers most of the same ground rather more briefly, 
and has a learned appendix dealing with points of interest 
connected with previous Coronations from the earliest down to 
the Coronation of King George V. Mr. Murray adds to a 
history of the service and a commentary on the ceremony a not 
uninteresting essay on the monarchy since 1837. Mr. 
Passingham, in a book designed for a rather less serious audience, 
deals with the more picturesque aspects of the Coronation. 
Mr. Twining’s book is illustrated with a series of photographs 
taken by Sir Benjamin Stone during the Coronation of King 
George V—the only photographs which have ever been taken 
during the ceremony. Mr. Twining’s book is not innocent of 
errors, and Mr. Passingham takes his stand on the “historical 
romance ”’ of the Coronation; but Dr. Perkins’, Mr. Ratcliff’s 
and Mr. Murray’s books are scholarly as well as intelligible 
to the common reader. Because it can be found in so many 
other books about the Coronation, it is perhaps worth. while 
drawing attention to Dr. Perkins’ statement that the office of 
Earl Marshal has been hereditary to the Howards since 1483. 
In point of fact the creation of 1483 lapsed in 1492, and between 
that date and 1672, when the hereditary marshalship was created 
for the Earl of Norwich, the office was held by members of five 
other families. 

With a few exceptions, the remaining books on this list are 
for those who prefer quantity to quality in what they read 
about subjects connected with the royal family or with the 
Coronation. The exceptions are Dr. Perkins’ Westminster 
Abbey and the books by Mr. Noppen and Mr. van Thal. Dr. 
Perkins’ book is a chronicle of the growth of the Abbey and of 
the place it has come to occupy in national life—it has all the 
qualities of his other book; Mr. Noppen’s, which is 
embellished by some exceptionally good photographs, discusses 
in an interesting way the relationship of Westminster and the 
Coronation ; Mr. van Thal’s is a most attractive selection from 
the correspondence of members of the royal families of England 
from William I to George V—it is the only book on this list 
which can be recommended with confidence to readers in search 
of enjoyment rather than information, though all-but the 
exceptionally well-read will acquire from it a considerable 
amount of information too. Professor Mowat and Mr. Griffith 
Davies are described by their publisher, who has produced 
their book in a most elegant format and at a ridiculous price, 
as ‘‘ writers of what might be termed ‘lively history’ ”’; the 
more severe of their readers, agreeing about the “ lively ” may 
feel that it would have been more discreet to have left ‘‘ history ” 
out of it; but the book, which attempts to relate the Kings of 
England to their times and circumstances, is certainly readable. 
This is more than can be said for Mr. Philip Lindsay’s book, 
which combines a garish description (it appears, at second hand) 
of the Coronation ceremony with scrappy accounts of previous 
Coronations, or for Mr. Thornton Cook’s Royal Cavalcade, 
which provides short biographies of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, together with some miscellaneous information 
about the Coronation. It can only just be said for Royal 
Progress, described as ‘‘an intimate history of the British 
Monarchy during the last hundred years,’”’ which is a desultory 
and somewhat emotional chronicle of some of the activities of 
Queen Victoria and her successors. King George the Sixth 
and The Queen will appeal to the readers ‘for whose benefit they 
were written ; on the Contents-page of the former reference is 
made to ‘‘ Page 3” and a ** Foreword ’’—neither appears to 
exist. The scope of the last two books on the list is sufficiently 


indicated by their titles. 
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FICTION 


By GORONWY. REES ‘ 
Two Leaves and a Bud. By Mulk Raj Ani ae 

Wishart. 7s. 6d. ) Amand. (Lawrence a4 
The Gardener who saw God. By Edward Tames 

7s. 6d.) j aha. ee ward James, (Duckworg 
The Wind Changes. By Olivia Manning 

7s. 6d.) ve unS: - Gonathan Cy, 
Phineas Kahn. By Sim6n Blumenfeld. 


Despair. By Vladimir Nabokoff Sinn ons tat Cape. 


(John Long, nee 
ALL novels about foreign countries have, at least 
prejudice in their favour. 
the English scene. 


ari for 
It is in itself a pleasure ae 


yo 











To this must be added th . 
at least the possibility, of learning about pra: or 
familiarity has not yet led us to its traditional result, tp 
fictional voyages necessarily imply some suspension of te = 
critical faculty ; even literary critics hesitate to ASSert thy a it 
novels are not true to reality when they concern forms of lif an a 







of which they have no knowledge whatever. Hardly anything 
is allowed to the novelist of England; to the Novelist of 
France, a little more; in Tibet anything is possible, 

Of these five books three are wholly, and a fourth large 
concerned with foreign countries. The scene of the 4 
The Gardener who saw God, is said to be laid in England aud 
its characters claim to be human, though they bear, to my 
mind, only the slightest resemblance to human beings, 
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Little discrimination is necessary to say that Mulk Rj 
Anand’s Two Leaves and a Bud is by far the best of the fiy. 
It is a tale of Gangu, a dispossessed Rajput peasant, why 
engages himself and his family as tea-pickers on a plantaty 
in Assam, and of the Anglo-Indians who manage the 
Dr. Anand’s previous books, The Coolie and Untouchabl 
have been praised by competent critics; Two Leaves anjg 
Bud should maintain his high reputation. It would be y cle 
for one who knows little of India except from books to com. 
ment on Dr. Anand’s analyses of the Indian character, or » 
praise his profound portrayal of the Indian soul. I can say 
only that the Indian characters in his book are, though » 
different as possible from what we are used to in Europe 
still vivid and real; their lives have not merely possibility, 
but that probability which many novelists aim at. but few 
achieve, and Dr. Anand’s account of them is inspired by, 
genuine sense of poetry. A quotation may perhaps conveya 
little of this quality. Gangu, Sajani, his wife, Leila, his 
daughter, and .Buddhu, his little son, are waiking from th 
plantation to the bazaar.two miles away to buy, out of Gangu’s 
few annas, household stores, a necklac2 for Leila, a coloured 
woollen ball for Buddhu; on the road if 
asxed Buddhy. 























“© Where is the place we live in, Father’? 
‘I mean what is the name of this place ?’ 

*** Assam, my son,’ said Gangu. ‘ They say there is Tibet t 
our north, China to the east, Burma on the south, and Bengal 
our west.’ 

“© Why did we come here ?’ asked Buddhu, with the inquisitive- 
ness of a child who is growing up to mischief. 

** To earn our living, son,’ said Gangu.” 









It is a pleasure, and a revelation, to make the acquaintance 
of Gangu and his family, though they are poor, suffering and 
oppressed. With great skill, and without insistence, Dr. Anand 
shows the Indian coolies, exploited, ‘starving, cheated, dirty, 
diseased, as the true heirs of one of. the world’s great civilis- 
tions; in their acts, thoughts, conversations, they reveal that 
civilisation as directly and naively as the, daily life of a British 
workman reveals the history of England.: ; 


But Dr. Anand does not wish only to describe the India 
character ; he wants to show it at work,-in conflict with 
European oppressors, he wants to show something of “the 
economic working of the tea estates; 6f the system of indentured 
labour, beside which the slave. systerm which Lincoln fought 
civil war to abolish was perhaps a paradise, of the contrast 
between the Indian peasant and the English invader. I have 
no doubt that Dr.Anand’s account of the tea-planters is tity 
In England also we know:their kind ; we-know the business4 
yet intellectually torpid Craft-Cooke, manager of the estate 5 
brutal Reggie Hunt, his assistant, who eventually, in panic,$ m 
Gangu while attempting to rape his daughter and is acquit 
of murder by a jury with a majo..cy of European membe 
the intellectual,~ slightly muddled, socialistic doctor, Deg 
Havre, who willy nilly becomes the -leader_of_a_cooliet 
But, of such people, Dr. Anand adds nothing to our knowledge. 
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Wour Foot Troubles 
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Duckwonj, 
nan Ca 
a 
or ms Hg you walk—in Dr. Fairweather Shoes 


easure, gf MYT ERE is the most important news for foot-sufferers ever published. 
ies When a Dr S, D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdeen), has designed 
lt. Such aon of shoes which enable you to conquer foot troubles for good 


0 Of the ME pout the slightest interference with your daily activities, without 
SSett the Mh ocial treatment, operations or exercises ! You regain complete foot- 
TS of fife MB as you walk. By giving your feet the natural exercise and 
- anythi dom they need, Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes rapidly and 
OVelist of eananentY banish any and all of the painful troubles illustrated above. 
| bh, Fairweather, who requested the removal of his name from the 
h largely hedical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to this work, 
the at your service, Without cost or obligation, to advise you personally 
land ang the shoes you need. 

% 0 my yy not cail on Dr. Fairweather or one of his trained assistants today? 
Aulk fog will find him at : 

‘the five, 

ant, who 

antation 

ic estate, . @ 

‘ouchable, 

«od MNGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 
1S Useless 3 “"< “ 


to com My, Fairweather Shoes alse sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 
er, of t Mind at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. 
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INGROWING 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
matter what treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot regard your case 
as hopeless till you have worn Dr. 
Fairweather Shoes. The shoes are made 
in five progressive styles, as follows :— 


No. 1. APTERNA. 
No. 2. CLINIC. 
No. 3. MIDWAY. 
No. 4. ORPIC. 
No. 5. FINALE. 


Prices range from 30/- to 49/6, and the 
range of sizes and fittings is so extensive 
that there is no foot we cannot ht. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


























wage nd today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet. rs heat er pe ae 
Europe, i ieininea Charles H. Buter Ltd. 
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General Evangeline 


Salva 





Every moment of the day and night, year in, year 
out, the ubiquitous helping hand of The Salvation 
Army is tending the poor and distressed through- 
out our far-flung Empire, from the remote back- 
woods of Canada ard the back blocks of Australia 
to the squalid back streets of London’s slums. 


This never-ending work needs your help. 
suggest a donation, however small, to commemorate 
this Coronation year ? 


Booth, 
uuarters, LOL Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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New ways for 
new holidays! 


For most of us the Continent begins with France! The musical 
names of Brittany, Normandy and Picardy make a constant appeal. 
Then Belgium with a coast full of fun and sea air that fills you with 
great gusts of health. Further south are the sun-warmed waters of the 
Mediterranean and the French and Italian Rivieras, where life is gay and 
the days pass easily. . 

d If the sea is not your choice, inland lie cities that have known 
the peoples of many lands and many ages. And to the west is the 
long valley of the Rhone and the mighty Alps. 


q The choice is so wide and varied, with Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and Scandinavia vying with France, Belgium and 
Italy for the pleasure of your company. 

i 

But wherever you go you ought to include Paris —inspired by 
its Exhibition it will this year be at its gayest. 

‘ And a Continental Holiday in 1937 costs about 25 per cent. less 
than last year. 


16 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


HARWICH ° 
HARWICH 


DOVER - - - - CALAIS 
DOVER - - - DUNKERQUE 
DOVER - - - - OSTEND 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE 
NEWHAVEN- - - DIEPPE 
SOUTHAMPTON. - HAVRE 
SOUTHAMPTON- - ST. MALO 
GRAVESEND. - ROTTERDAM 


HOOK 
-FLUSHING 
HARWICH - ANTWERP 
HARWICH ZEEBRUGGE 
HARWICH - ESBJERG 
GRIMSBY/HULL - HAMBURG 
HULL - : ROTTERDAM 
NEWCASTLE - - BERGEN 





For all information apply Continental Departments, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.1 
(for SOUTHERN Routes), or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.€.2 (for 
HARWICH Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency of the Great Western ; 
London Midland & Scottish ; London & North Eastern or Southern Railways. 


RIN LS. LINQ 
AS y SVAN 
RASA ERIS RY) 





‘|-is an abstract and generalising passion, 


-my-eyes. Physical) life, landscape, events are important 
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They are true merely to their type and to the 
composed out of a mass of intelligent ob 
and class symptoms. With them, by his 
Dr. Anand dozs not succeed, and it is 

reason why. 


it class, 
OWN best stp 
not Pa 
It is because they are created i: aa 
While the },; 
characters are created out of love. The Point js ; 
because these characters may merit hate, : 
sented truly while -hate is the dominat 
then, is one to do who, like Dr. Anand, is 
Indian ? 


nig this she 
cg), burried 


; $ 
Bie 
at 


Yet cannot be ty 
INE Passion, y 


There can be no doubt of the scene of Tyo Leaves 
Bud ; its smells, sounds, colours, landscapes are all of } 
Equally there can be no doubt of the scene of the remo: 
four on this list. One claims to be about Ireland ws ' 
Germany, one about Russia and the East End of es 
about England. In fact, they are all about another oo, 
impossible to mistake, ravaged, exploited and Colonised 
million writers, that vast and desolate Depresseq Are, 4 
Land of Fiction. 


Mr. Edward James has written a novel which should,  thj 
please all admirers of The Fountain. That is, it Pretend 
bestow all the benefits of philosophy without requir 
its intellectual efforts, to create a world, beyond the medi. 
of an industrial age, in which some profounder intelli. 
creative and all pervading, is at work; in sucha world, 
only content derives from a contrast with a superficial pics 
of a superficial “ Society,” Mr. James’ cultivated ‘ox deny 
meets God. It is inevitable that such books call to ther 
the great thinkers of the past. Mr. Charles Morgan’s frien; 
need is Plato, Mr. James’ helpers are Michelangelo 
Beethoven. It is not for me to decry an author who depe 
upon such reputable authorities. But I cannot honestly adie, coul 
anyone in search of pleasure or amusement to read this boo sate 
if edification is wanted, Emerson is much better. Mr, Janie has 
should learn that suspension of disbelief is not willing unkgiBpanish C 
the author gives us a little help ; and that even the “magic il factot 
words ” cannot persuade us to accept every absurdity. oo 
‘Beons! 

uthor Sp 

mentall 


nmense 
whi 


TF 


The Wind Changes is a novel of revolutionary Ireland, 
of an attempt by three friends, two male, one female, to brig 
back to Dublin a famous revolutionary leader who will founds 
One and Indivisible Republic. Their efforts are thwarted yD 
the death of one, and the obsession of all three with their om 
emotions. A first novel, it is distinguished by the author’s grid 
determination, only equalled by her characters’, to make them 
of personal relations. It would be idle to give details of tu yy, ¢ 
plot, the variations of bed and sofa, because they himfiyy man 
little importance to Miss Manning herself. And, though thediihem . 
are many descriptions of scenery, natural and urban, the nowifias bee 
has no landscape ; ten minutes after reading any one of them, this 
remember nothing of it. ‘Ten years after reading two lines djgpddy 
description by Stendhal, it is as if the landscape were still belo Rest (C 


WU 
° 
ection ‘ 


Miss Manning ‘only as a reflection of emotional crises. Tih, coy 


trouble is that in her book the crises are not personal; itifirsrenc 
not persons who conflict but, carefully nailed down, egotissenends 
that responds to lack of self-sufficiency, pride that rejected. . 
lasciviousness, ambition that quarrels with desire ; the relation, Mr. G 
which are many and complicated, are between, not person jjrom h 
but, almost literally, the parts of persons. poesn t 


hat in 
Mr. Blumenfeld, on the other hand, accepts all the convengipat 

tions of fiction. His prose is not distinguished, and his emotioagpmte 
values mechanical ; death breeds grief; age, wisdom ; physialg@s 
beauty, love. But all this may be willingly accepted as a met San 
means to unrolling the story of a Russian Jew who, througit ie 
wars and revolutions, poverty and hardship, passes across UA; aj, 
face of Europe to the East End of London: it is an efficiatiing tp 
mechanism for presenting a picture of Yiddish life, im itsel is use 
subject of great beauty and interest. Mr. Blumenfeld is at hiijroun 
best in describing the specific Jewishness of his characters . 


’ 
‘ 


NUSSE) 


Despair is a joke, reflecting Dostoevsky rather farcicall, 
in which a Russian in Germany attempts unsuccessfully » 
cheat an insurance company by murdering a tramp whom he takes 
for his double and leaving his wife to collect on his life polit 
The joke could impose on no one except reviewers or those wht 
read novels for some ulterior motive, and once you have st 
through it the shoddiness of its materials can ro longer t 
concealed. 
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iS ing i aly and as Laney 
% Blythe why the Spanish Civ 
cia ne. and nc itself is of vital in- | Books 
atts ay tp the security of the British 


, ir i rests prim- 
sie, Their importance P: 


eo. tial part played by the 
Lang pees de conte pat paved by the | General Smuts 


5 
oditet 


all rial communications; on 

he ni a hege which control of Spain : | 
d; one ys Mestens those communications ; on : 

London, “srocess DY Which Italian interven- 


pe give Italy control of Spain ; 


thet coy, on the ability thus conferred on 


a nie” transform her weak strategical H. C. Armstrong 
W:., into a strong offensive one. : F 

as facts are ‘incontrovertible 5 Author of ‘*‘ GREY WOLF ”’ 

- or Italian intervention are 

ald, | th *, unbiased. Unfortun- _ Illustrated 9/- net 
Pretend Pr he assumes that there can be such “3 
Ting ay@ «gg strategic considerations in ‘More exciting than most adventure stories.” 
> Medio action from politics, which lead by —ROBERT LYND. 
itelligeny intrinsic force to inevitable - 
orld, Wiagleits; from this therefore he claims ‘The average reader is advised to lose no haste in getting 
icial pic draw necessary conclusions. The hold of it." —COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
d gardeplisumption is false ; the conclusions are 
to their mot necessary and sometimes are empiti~ “Captain Armstrong is remarkably successful in his 
’s friend lly false. If the author’s assumptions biography.” —EAST AFRICA AND RHODESIA. 
angely aete true the chain of causation from Pei ; 


lian intervention to the fall of the Brit- 


ho dep Empire would already be established ; ft. vee a0 arresting ' book.” —TIMES LITERARY 
estly abil we could do is sit back and wait. As it SUPPLEMENT. | 
Me ia ceced ty cae sescunalvofftie “One of the best imaginable summaries of relevant African 


ing history.” —SUNDAY MERCURY. | 
“magic 
ty. 


nish Government’s resistance, a poli- 
factor of imponderable value, yet 
far greater effect than any strategica e 
~ [usideration. It is a pity that the Coronation 
cland, aifiyhor spoils an argument which is fun- 
€; to briglllamentally sound and, properly stated, of 


EY doer nce poecces, A CHRONICLE OF 


their oy \ 

hors ~TRAVELLER’S REST KINGSHIP 

rg rd ee R. B. Mowat and J. D. Griffith Davies 
Mr. Gosse complains that there are 

et Gees mecare books, “. . . mott of Illustrated 30/- net 

ugh thealihen 1 tition of what : , ; i 

the novdlys -been es: tedeen* ge A most comprehensive biographical history of England, 

of them, rue this may be, the complaint comes from 1066 to 1937. 

0 lines of{pddly from Mr. Gosse, whose Traveller’s 


ill befogetmeet (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) adds to their 


rtant pgpumber a not particularly original col- 
OR ction of articles on various aspects of Gr ea? War 
di ite’ Country. He admits: ‘‘ I make no 


ence that this book of mire is not 

| Cgotisa pendent very largely on books I have REMEMBERING KUT 
t reed...” It is difficult to see why P 
relations Mr, _ considers himself exempt Dorina L. Neave 
person, rom his own criticism—or perhaps he 

Ho n't, but takes the sensible attitude 12/ 6 net 
at in spring publishers want all the 
conveng@mature-books they can get, and it is a 
















“Tf Lady Neave’s poignant book makes you sup on 
horrors, it is also a glorious tribute to the spirit of man.” 


motiompriter’s business to supply them. He . 
physialfmiscourses on a wide variety of topics : —DAILY SKETCH. 
a megp48sex saints, fishing, bird-lore, nature- 


through "4 ists, gamekeepers, bird - photo- 

oak i mphers, He considers that the latter Kem 
efficient oe wapbad much harm as collectors, has assembled a most impudent and imprudent collection 
itself rs x vird-photography has outlived of political and social cartoons, which nevertheless are so 


Bse'"i@s usefulness as an aid to science, all the : : ai RRC 6 SON Me aioh ¢ 
s at hiround having been covered! It is to delightful that not even the victims could fail to laugh at 
cters, 


- Gosse’s credit that, whether he is themselves in 


cicaly rom) an old story or discussing a TOY TIT ANS 


problem, he is never dull. 
Kem 


SUCH IS LIFE 

se Wh? By Tom Collins 10/- net 

est Joseph Furphy, who wrote under the 

ger bt s me of “Tom Collins,” was born in 
‘ustralia in 1843, and Such is Life (Cape, 
10s. 6d.) was first published in Australia 


ne takes 











21 Garrick Street, W.C.2 
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in 1903, and has become an Australian 
classic. Idiomatic difficulties may per- 
haps prevent it being as popular in 
England, but the publishers-are to be 
thanked for introducing—in an abridged 
form—to-English readers. a_book of great 
interest and considerable merit. Mr. 
Furphy writes of the’ days when the 
gold-boom was over, and unsuccessful 
prospectors were wandering the country 
picking up a living as teamsters and 
station hands, or else fighting for one 
outside the law. In Such Is Life he 
describes one week of his life, elabor- 
ating such brief daily entries in his diary 
(for 1883) as: ‘‘ Thomp. Coop, etc. 
1o-mile Pines. Clio. Duff. Selec.” In 
his choice of form, in the scope~and 
atmosphere of his book, as well as in the 
idiomatic richness of his style and his 
handling of long sentences and scenes 
of complex detail, he is a true antecedent 
of Joyce. His learning is not so well 
digested as his experiences, and some- 
times he is merely garrulous, and, as 
Mr. Vance Palmer says in the introduc- 
tion, “‘ his Irish love of the long word ” 
nearly trips him up. But on the whole 
this is a remarkable piece of work and 
deserves to be known to a wider circle of 
readers. 


SAND AND GOLD 


By Michael Terry 
In Sand and Gold (Michael Josepr, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Terry tells of two gold- 
prospecting expeditions which he led 
into the Dry Lands of Central Australia. 








Going Places and 
Seeing Things 


Before the advent of the miniature camera, 
it was certainly rather a nuisance to lug 
around a quarter-plate on one’s travels, and 
the enthusiast who did so was indulgently 
regarded by his friends as a bit of a crank. 
We know—we have been through it our- 
selves. 

Nowadays, just as travelling—cruises, tours, 
etc.—has become simplified and brought 
within the scope of everyone, so has the 
miniature camera lightened the photo- 
grapher’s burden. And good photography 
is undoubtedly the best means of extending 
the enjoyment of one’s travels. Unfor- 
tunately, however, unsuitable materials and 
Jack of technique all too often combine to 
produce a photographic record bearing 
about as much resemblance to the original 
scene as a dandelion to a rose. And that 
js where we come in. 

We not only supply the right apparatus and 
‘materials for all types of travel photo- 
graphy—from the scientific expedition to 
the pleasure cruise—but from our own store 
of highly specialised experience are able to 
offer a unique service of advice and assist- 
ance on all matters photographic, and if 
you.count the cost, you will be definitely 
gratified at what we have to offer in the way 
of secondhand bargains. 


R. G. LEWIS, 


The Miniature Camera Specialist. 
202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
W.C.1. 
{Two minutes from Holborn Tube Station in the 
direction of Oxford Circus). 
(HOLBORN 4780). 





He has written what can best be de- 
scribed as a rattling good yarn, full of 
exciting and humorous incidents. There 
are some camel stories which may upset 
the squeamish reader, but will delight 
the real men for whom the book is obvi- 
ously intended. It is, in fact, a book 
by a man for men: hearty, uncompro- 
mising, tough (vide the wrapper photo- 
graph of author and companions !) and 
sentimental in a tight-lipped way. The 
country they crossed was rugged, too, 
but, unlike our adventurers, revealed no 
heart of gold. Although they failed in 
the main object of their journey, they dis- 
covered an unmapped mountain-range 
which the author intends to explore 
when, and if, he can raise sufficient back- 
ing. They also came across some relics 
of Lasseter, that almost legendary pro- 
spector who perished in an attempt to 
lead a party to a gold-reef he claimed to 
have discovered. Mr. Terry is one of 
those who doubt Lasseter’s story, and 
see him as a pathetic rather than a 
heroic figure. . 


THE CACTUS EATERS 


By Julian A. Weston 


The Cactus Eaters (Witherby, tos. 6d.) 
should, to justify its title, be about a 
race of people whose diet consists mainly 
of cactus. Actually it deals with a race 
of South American Indians who eat 
cactus-fruit, amongst other things. This 
would only be news if they ate the skin 
—which they don’t. However, under 
this catch-penny title, Mr. Weston has 
written an extremely interesting account 
of a people of whom practically nothing 
has been written in English—the Goajira 
Indians of Colombia. Accompanied by 
a friend, he made several journeys into the 
Goajira desert and sabana land, which 
occupy about 5,000 square miles in the 
north-east of Golombia.. The origin of 
the Goajiras is still a subject of specula- 
tion, for their social customs differ from 
those of adjacent races and they have no 
religion, no art, no legends, and no 
relics of their past to assist the historian 
and anthropologist. Mr. Weston de- 
scribes their simple nomadic life in some 
detail without attempting to make his 
book anything more than a popular 
account of a little-known people. 


RUSSIAN SPRING 


By Peter Stucley 

Russian Spring (Selwyn and Blount, 
12s. 6d.) gives as good a traveller’s eye 
view of Russia as any recent book on 
the subject. Mr. Stucley wisely entered 
Russia from the extreme south in order 
to See it in true perspective as a semi- 
Oriental country, and thus avoid the 
sudden and unfair contrast with Western 
Europe which has misled so many 
visitors who travelled direct to Moscow. 
His route was through the Ukraine, 
across the Black Sea to the Caucasus, 
through Soviet Armenia and north to 
Moscow and ‘Leningrad, with the usual 
excursions to farms and factories on the 
way. No expert, but a careful if unad- 
venturous observer, Mr. Stucley draws 
an unbiased picture of what he saw 
and his conclusions are reasonable. He 
is most interesting when dealing with 
the cultural effect of the government’s 
attempt at compromise between the 
earlier ideals of the intellectuals and the 
taste of the masses. In every form of 


art, for instance, pre-War realism is 
encouraged, and advanced modernists 
are banned. We are left. with the 
impression that nowhere in Europe or 





Asia could scienti 
ould tific material: 
a more difficult soil to _ . 


nowhere greater POSSibilities ee 


MODERN PLASTIC 
ae ARy 
By C. Giedion- elcker 
‘Ten years ago we were 
accept abstract art as somethj i 
if it appealed to us at all, appedle 
purely aesthetic faculty, -the Ww , 
of which were independent of am 
form of activity in which wens 
Now Marxism as a mode of i. 
has spread, at any rate on the Com 
to such an extent that own “ 
intellectuals who are in theory sy 7 
opposed to it find themselves inert 
thinking in terms of the Marxist ign 
So we have the strange phenop 
of a writer justifying abstract ~~ 
the grounds that it is the most opm, 
possible expression of a pen 
social development, and that it per = 
a function of value in the ' 
of society. For this is 
thesis of Frau Giedion-Welcker’ 
Plastic Art (Zurich: Girsberger Ver 
12s. 6d.). ° She maintains, for jngty 
that the various forms of abstrag 
which she discusses are domin " 
by ‘“‘the rehabilitation of. eyeny 
themes and their reassimilation tp j 
broad stream of life,” a tendon 
which she also finds in other fields 
culture, in philosophy and sciey 
It is, however, very hard to see ly 
this tendency is shown in the sculpyy 
of Arp or Moore. However, this by 
serves a useful purpose in containy 
the clearest direct exposition of { 
doctrines on which the various artiy 
in question work, supported by. quit 
tions from their own writings on x 
Further, the plates illustrate the vario 
forms of abstract sculpture exception) 
well. 


THE LOVES OF GOYA 
By Marion Chapman 


Since this book (Herbert Jenkis 
7s. 6d.) has strayed out of the nov 
column let us accept its claim to 
judged as literature, and judge it accor 
ingly.: It is, we are, told, a “puri 
fictitious biography,”’ “ virile and swi 
moving,” and the colours are “ exciting 
crude.” In other words, this is a bok 
in which the authoress, seeing th 
Spain is a colourful country, somevhi 
in the public eye at the present time, 
that Goya is a highly-colourful fig 
has decided .to put all her high 
colourful. feelings about it down in 
book which, because it has the name¢ 
a real artist in the title, can be describe 
as a biography rather than a nov 
There would be nothing wrong in giv 
an account of Goya in which the m 
very adequate supply of facts is supp 
mented with suggestions which, thou 
not based on actual knowledge, ate 4 
any rate consonant with what is know 
The trouble begins when everything! 
sacrificed in the interests of colour, wie 
all the authoress’s attention 1s directs 
towards creating that sweaty highly-st 
atmosphere in which every norther 
believes that every Spaniard alw 
exists. The result is only like th 
water-colours of sunsets running 
glorious blood red all over, the pagd 
It is a pity that the all too few rele 
ences to Goya’s art are’ usually 5 
by howlers (such as Satan’ daw 
ing One of His Children for Saturn det 
ing One of His Children, or Desartes de 
Guerre for Desastres de la Guerra). 
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A HOLIDAY 





FROM AS LITTLE AS 


£6:10°0 

Your £ is worth more than 
20/- in Sweden. Many people 
speak English in Sweden. You'll 
find cities ancient and modern, 
Jakes and mountains, pine 
forests and archipela- 
goes, a kindly people 
and a clean, rich 
country. 


The 1937 Holiday 
Book of Sweden 
is now ready. 





400000800608 


] r 1 Bureau, Dept e 
he Swedish rave ureau, cept. 

6 i a Coventry Street, W.1, or The 8 

e British & Northern Shipping Agency, 5 @ 

e Jloyds Avenue, E.C. 3, or your own Travel r) 

Agency. Please send me nee & 

‘Holidey Tours in Sweden, 1937.’ ° 


HAWG wiecvcccccccccscccescesses ceeee 


AMdrE8o ce veeer nsec ee eteneeneereereere 


"Post in unsealed envelope—id, stanp. 


a HYTYTYL YL YY YY YY LIT 


ef (MOTOR COACH 
al [HOLIDAY TOURS 


WM | Prices are inclusive of your own seat in a 


ecial touring coach, hotel accommodation 
YA sur FROM THE MIDDLE OF MAY. 
DEVON, CORNWALL, 
WALES, LAKES ... All 7 days, 8 Gns. 
‘ RERD . ccscnesescinensicee 12 days, 16 Gns. 
DKS | JOHN 0’ GROATS ......... 16 days, 21 Gns. 


ROE | BLACK FOREST, SWISS 


fo ALPS & ITALIAN LAKES 14 days, 17 Gns. 
9 days, 14 Gns. 


cco | BAVARIA ...... 


mi FIVE COUNTRIES TOUR. 


Wl | GERMANY, AUSTRIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


iting | HUNGARY and ITALY, 16 days, 31 Gns. 
A DOOK Many others. 


y th Illustrated programme from all agents or 


ug | GLENTO TOURS 


¢, a West End: 11 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. 


ig Whitehall 3535 
‘ Avenue 5162 


City: 98 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. 








LTD. 


Head Office: New Cross Gate, S.E.14, New X 1258 











“TRAVEL NOTES 


LAPLAND 


A FEW years ago Lapland, as a summer 
holiday resort, was unknown, save to a few. 
Today it is becoming increasingly popular 
amongst those who like something unusual 
in the way of a holiday. It is not a country 
for the visitor whose first demand is luxury 
and ease, but that does not mean there is any 
lack of comfortable travel and accommoda- 
tion. It is sometimes supposed that Lap- 
land’s climate makes comfort impossible, 
and because it lies within the Arctic Circle 
it is mistakenly believed that the summer is 
bitterly cold. The truth is that summer in 
Lapland can be as hot as in the South of 
England. It may be that the weeks of con- 
tinuous sunshine (the Midnight Sun turns 
night into day for weeks at a time) produce 
this summer heat. The overcoat is more 
likely to be worn over the arm than over the 
shoulders. Another thing one hears is that 
the journeys are long and uncomfortable. 
It is true that the length of Sweden is rather 
more than a thousand miles, but the journey 
occupies less than twenty-four hours in a 
comfortable train with dining and sleeping 
cars, and passes through scenery of such 
grandeur that few will find the journey long 
or wearisome. Travel in Sweden is both 
comfortable and cheap, and many travellers 
declare that even the third-class sleepers are 
entirely satisfactory, while the cooking is 
excellent. From Boden up into Lapland 
and through to Norwegian Narik, a journey 
of several hours, the train is drawn by swift 
and smokeless electric locomotives. 

As regards accommodation one will not, 
of course, find great luxury hotels in Lapland. 
At Abisko, a natural tourist centre overlook- 
ing Lake Tornetrask and the mountains, a 
little Chalet type “tourist station” awaits 
the traveller. It is spotlessly clean and your 
room, though plain, is cosy, and commands 
a magnificent view of water, flowers, and 
mountain peaks. The food is good and the 
cooking excellent. The manageress speaks 
English. If you wish to join a party, to cross 
the lake to the Lapp Encampment, or walk 
over the mountains to the highest peak, you 
will find no difficulty. To climb a peak and 
watch the Midnight Sun rise above the 
horizon is an experience not easily forgotten. 
Lapland is never dull: the exploration of 
great waterfalls, the thrilling cliff ride down 
to Narik, and a hundred other interesting 
journeys await, like the Lapp guides, the 
visitor’s pleasure. If Lapland cannot offer 
the luxury of palatial hotels, it provides better 
things—the Arctic Circle, the Midnight Sun, 
five-fold waterfalls, shooting the rapids in a 
Lapp canoe, to mention but a few. Best of 
all, perhaps, it offers us a holiday which is 
different, healthy air and amusements, and 
the real refreshment which is the main 
purpose of any holiday. 
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Combine the delights of an ocean liner cruise 
and a grandstand view of this great naval 


CORONATION NAVAL 
REVIEW CRUISE 


Here is an opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of a W.T.A. holiday 
afloat and witness the pageantry of the review by H.M. The King 
of British and visiting ships. 
“Esperance Bay” offers an unrivalled viewpoint from which to 
see this spectacular and unique event. After the Celebrations and 
impressive firework and iliumination display the festivities on 
board will be continued on a short 


cruise down the channel - - - - 3 Days fr. 6 Gus. 


NOTE : The journey to and from Tilbury will be made by Special Train 


THE W.T.A. LTD., CRUISE ORGANISERS 


122 Transport House, Smith Sq., S.W.1 (Vic 7430) Branches and Agents 
Please send Coronation Cruise Folder 


The W.T.A. Charter liner, s.s. 














Consult the Canadian National 
Railways for complete ¢-:tails 
regarding travel to and through 
North America. Inclusive 
tours June to September— 
several include return by 
R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY ” 
from New York. Tours 21 to 30 days—£45 
to £80 inclusive. You can travel independently 
or with a party. 


ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
leaves end July, returning by “QUEEN 
MARY "—45 days, fare £148 inclusive. See 
the wonders of Niagara, the Great Lakes, 
the Canadian Rockies—Jasper, Lake Louise, 
and Banff—and the Pacific Coast. 

For rates, sailings and 

accommodation apply :— 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(Dept. J.), 17-19 Cockspur St., S.W. 1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 2150. 


Southampton. 19 James 
35 St. Mary Street, Cardift. 
Glasgow. 1 Rue Scribe, 





134 High Street, 
Street, Liverpool. 

107 Hope Street, 
Or Agents. 


Or Agents. 


Paris. 











VISIT FINLAND 


Unique. Cheap. Beautiful. Exhilarating. 
INCLUSIVE TOURS from £10. 
Write for illustrated handbook, with full details « 
routes, fares, hotels, tours, fishing, shooting andi 

yachting facilities, etc. 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


S$.W.1. 








JAMAICA 


Weekly Sailings from Bristol (Avonmouth Docks), 


with occasional calls at Bermuda. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


28 days (including 2 days Myrtle Bank £47 


Hotel, Jamaica) 
35 days (including 3 days’ motor tour and 

6 days at Myrtle Bank) - - - £60 
32/35 days round voyage to West Indies 
in “cargo” type steemer - -— - £32 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


FYFFES LINE 


Write for illustrated folder $.P.2 to:— 


ELDERS & FYFFES, LIMITED, 


31 Bow St., London, W.C. 2. 
St., Bishopszate, E.C. 3. 
Mall, S.W.1, cr the usual Agents. 








Citv: 7 Camomile 
West End: 125 Pail 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Ir the Chancellor of the Exchequer really directed his growth 
of profits tax at “‘ speculation and feverish activity,” he has suc- 
ceeded beyond the wildest hopes. To have wiped out over 
£300,000,000 of market values in less than a week and thrown 
all but safety-first investment into the melting-pot is no small 
achievement. “I cannot believe, however, that Mr. Chamberlain 
intended to disturb investors—or speculators—to the extent 
that he has, and it is doubtless ttue that the shock of the new 
tax has been considerably magnified in the actual slump in 
market values. As so often happens when quotations fall 
sharply, a widespread lightening of commitments becomes 
either desirable or necessary and a market bare of buyers is 
oppressed by a rising volume of sales. 

Until we know how far the Chancellor is prepared to move 
in meeting the obvious objections to the tax in its present crude 
form, it is difficult to assess the merits of Ordinary shares. As 
a broad generalisation, however, it appears true that industries 
whose profits in recent years have been relatively stable, such 
as retail stores, insurance, banking, tobacco, would fare well 
under the tax, while those which have been recovering from 
depression, such as iron and steel, engineering, base metal 
production, rubber and oil, would be hit. Having made this 
broad classification, I must add that at current market prices I 
regard most equity shares as attractive for those who can afford 
to take the risk of further sharp fluctuations before markets 
recover their poise. The investor and speculator have both 
received a nasty shock, and there may be more dark days ahead 
before it is glad confident morning again in Throgmorton 


Street. 
* * = x 


RAILWAY PREFERENCE STOCKS 


One effect of the Budget proposals will obviously be to 
tempt more money into fixed-interest stocks, at least until 
the prospects of equity shares can be more accurately gauged. 
The home railway preference group is offering attractive 
yields for investors in search of relatively high income and 
moderate cover, of which the following provide a representative 
selection : 


Current Yield % 

Price. £8, Ge 

L.M.S. 4% First Preference cus oo ' Bae 418 o 
L.M.S. 4% 1923 Preference 75 5.7 0 
L.N.E.R. 4% First Preference 673 5°39 0 
Southern 5°% Preference 116 a 


The Southern issue, as the lower yield implies, has the most 
ample cover and enjoys trustee status. The L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
First Preference is also acquiring definite investment merit 
as the company’s revenues improve. On the basis of last 
year’s figures the dividend was covered with a margin of 
earnings of £2,795,000, and I shall be surprised if, in spite of 
rising costs, the position is not strengthened in 1937. Both 
the L.M.S. 1923 Preference and the L.N.E.R. First Preference 
are in a more speculative category, but may be regarded as 
good value for money in relation to the high yields. I antici- 
pate that the L.N.E.R., as well as the L.M.S., will achieve 
a modest rise in its net revenues this year, especially if, as now 
seems likely, it is found practicable to introduce a rather higher 
level of fares and freights. From the taxation angle, the railways 
are still earning so much less than the exemption limit of 


6 per cent. on the cost of their assets that they may safely be ~ 


regarded as immune from the N.D.C. 


* * * * 


MORRIS MOTORS’ POSITION 


I must confess to disappointment at the market’s reaction 
to the Morris Motors dividend, understandable as it is in the 
new conditions. Even at 42s. 3d., including the 2s. 3d. net 
of dividend now declared, the 5s. shares would be yielding 
over 53 per cent. on the 45 per cent. rate, surely a reasonable 
basis of valuation for an equity of a progressive concern with 
immense reserves and distinctly promising earnings prospects. 


But conditions have won and instead of improving, the price - 


has slithered down to 38s. 6d. under the pressure of very few 
sales. I do not advise holders to sell now, as the shares would 
be among the first to recover with any improvement in market 
psychology, 





the 







The full earnings story of 1936 has not y. 
it may be assumed from the company’s hase bees Told bg A 
through which the present financial position has tea E 
up, that the 45 per cent. distribution has been cove 
large margin. Profits from the subsidiaries brougha i mi i! 
group last year will have contributed to total earnin; mt TI 
consolidated balance-sheet will indicate the tea and t 
strength of the group. Meantime, the company’s a sing HAMBL 
progressing favourably, especially in the Commercial ant! sing ae 
Wolseley sections. The new tax ? Well, profits have fj h ad 

oY AL 


the basic 1933-34-35 period, but not so spectacularly as 
Although it looks . ¢ 
some N.D.C. will be payable, I should say that Mortis Mat REVIE 













of many other motor manufacturers. 











shares are likely to prove quite a Satisfactory industri fe 24% oppo 
holding. OR i 
. * * x ryORABLE 

the spe 

d anchora 

RUBBER SHARE SETBACK RANDORA ST 

; ii] also cruise 


Having been at some pains to explain the merits Of rubber ME" 
shares in recent notes, I feel obliged to say Something «j , 
their prospects in the light of the growth of profits tay 4 FRIDA 
one of the industries whose profits have risen steeply dur I}luminat 
the past two years rubber stands to contribute substan ONLY A 
under the proposed plan. Most companies earned prof 
last year considerably larger than the average for 1933-343; : 
and, as I have previously shown, should succeed this ; ceeding 
in doubling the 1936 figures. Hence the expectation that the: [13 DAY 
will be a large reservoir of taxable profit and hence, again, si 





the sharp fall in rubber share quotations on the Stiff 2 Days 

Exchange. COAST, 
Admittedly, the commodity itself, along with most oth 

basic raw materials, has not escaped the speculative débic) 

but even at 10}d. per Ib. it gives the vast majority of companis 

a good margin on which they can show substantial profiy, 

Even allowing for the full incidence of the new tax, I shoul 3 Lov 

say that net available earnings are likely to be sufficient Liver 


justify a higher level of rubber share quotations. 
have previously recommended such as Java 
now 25s., Anglo-Java, quoted at Is. 6d., and North Mala, 


Shares. | 





now 3s. 3d., are worth picking up as lock-up speculations, Hi 
| 


* x x * 


Venturers’ Corner ; 


\ 


Imagination as well as courage is required to give Cunati | 
stocks any semblance of being attractive in the light of tk 
i 

| 


company’s latest report. Gross revenue was actually £1600. 
lower last year than in 1935 and the net profit was only £23,00, 








a pathetically small sum in relation to an issued capital of have 
over £8,000,000. Fortunately, however, the Cunard Steam labor 
Ship accounts do not tell the whole story. The real key to th | four 
position is now provided by the report of the Cunard Whit 
Star, the subsidiary formed in 1934 to operate the Norh In \ 
Atlantic fleet and owned as to 62 per cent. by Cunard and 38 pr @ been 
cent. by the Oceanic Steam Navigation. Thanks to the ‘ Quem #) drou 
Mary,’ which fulfilled all expectations, Cunard White Sta i and 
turned a loss of £62,000 in 1935 into a “‘ profit ” of £470,00, int 
although in both cases the balance was struck before providing 
for depreciation...- - ; 
This year there is sure to be another big improvement @#)) |. 
and I shall be.surprised if the profit is not nearer a million #j) ‘8 
_ than half a million. In that event, I should expect the Cunard | 
White Star to adjust its~balance-sheet to a more reasonable 
valuation of its assets, make a beginning with depreciatio i 
allowances, and put itself in a position to pay a small dividend | tha 
to the controlling companies. At this stage I do not recommend 
Cunard {£1 ordinaries, even at 7s., but would not dissuade 4 Ple 
speculator willing to take a chance on international trate l con 
recovery from buying the 5 per cent. First Preference stock at | 
72. Imcluded in the price are nearly six years’ arreafs af TH 


dividend, equivalent to £24 net, and, after debenture intetts, iC 
this stock has the first call on any available earnings. | 


CUSTOS: 

_ 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular i) 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre 95 


pf . i 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append i 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions, - 
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the Crowning Touch on your 
Coronation Holiday ! 


ty A7 DAYS cruise on the 


to | 








SIARANDORA STAR 


The World's Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


soe HAMBURG & ROTTERDAM ae 
er on to Spithead to witness if 
{ { 







oYAL NAVAL 
REVIEW ’ 


: rtunity to 
p unique OPPO this 





the specially re- 
uf anchorage of the 
RANDORA STAR, which 
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orth : In Western Canada, especially, the work has 
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so that there may be no retrenchment and so 
that needful additional grants may be made. 


Please respond to this appeal, by sending a 
contribution to The Secretary, 
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9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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HALIFAX 








SOCIETY 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 








The pre-eminent position of 
the “Halifax” in the Building 
Society movement is a 
significant fact. 


Its services and facilities have 
attracted over 680,000 Mem- 
bers and Depositors. 


By their appreciation and the 
progressive and prudent 
policy of the Society, its well 
secured Assets now exceed 
£114,000,000, including Re- 
serve Funds of £4,600,000. 
Its Investments are spread 
over 226,000 separate 
properties. 


The Society’s organisation is 
Nation-wide and its officials 
have qualifications and 
experience of the highest 
value. 


They are always ready to give 
the fullest information and 
the greatest help to prospec- 
tive Investors and Home 
buyers at any of its 390 
Offices, or by post. 






President and General Manager 


Sir ENOCH HILL, JP. F.C.LS. 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 















London District Office 
HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 








OVER 390 BRANCHES 
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Motoring 


‘SHORTLY before Edward VII was crowned “ Spy” drew a 
cartoon for Truth which was regarded at the time as being 
diabolically clever. It represéntéd, as I seem to recall it, 


General Kitchener, Sir Alfred Milner and a Distinguished | 
Personage, with a background, as in a charabanc perspective, 


of complacent Public Figures, all miraculously seated in a 
single motor-car. At this.considerable distance of time I 
am not sure where Spy’s acid shafts were aimed or what 
precisely were Mr. Labouchere’s -stimulating reactions to 
the results of the Boer War, but the main idea of the picture, 
so far as I remember its being explained to me, was that only 
a Government and a High Command capable of producing 
anything so futile as the South African War would be at home 
in so absurd and unreliable a conveyance. 


I may well have it all wrong—in spite of Spy’s perfect 
clarity of intention—but I certainly remember very well 
what that car looked like. It had many levers like beer- 
engine pulls. It had several bath-room taps, pedals in 
profusion, horns, paraffin lamps and at unexpected places 
outbreaks of inexplicable machinery. It was a dream of 
well-meant confusion, the satirist’s idea no doubt, and 
perhaps not so grotesque a caricature of what most people 
thought an automobile looked like. In 1902, the Great 
Year, the popular conception of a car was a machine as 
dangerous as a bemb with the pin out, as stubborn as a 
donkey, as reliable as the climate and with only one destination 
—the nearest ditch. Whatever happened to this complex 
of hidden dangers, the end was always in a ditch. 


Yet it certainly was the Great Year, was 1902. For it 
was the first year when cars were built, comparatively speaking, 
on the lines followed today, the first year of modern motoring. 
Such patriarchs as the de Dion, the Renault, the Mercédés, 
the Panhard, the de Dietrich and the Napier were already 
making reputations, already showing in long road-races like 
the Paris-Vienna that the foundations of speed and reliability 
together had been laid. Two years after Edward VII came 
to the throne the Fest cars made were at least as reliable as 
the average today and, speed apart, quite as useful. Far 
fewer people drove to Rome and Berlin than do now, but 
those who did got there on time, and the road to the Riviera 
in winter was alive with all sorts and conditions of cars. 


Those were the days of two things some of us would like 
to see restored to modern. design—chain-drive and low- 
tension magneto ignition. “Chain-crive had several mechanical 
advantages over shaft-drive, but the chief one for those who 
used their cars as Continent-going land-yachts was the 


convenience of being .able easily and cheaply to alter the | 
gear-ratio. On setting out for Innsbruck you fitted,24-toothed ° 


sprockets, for fast work over the plains, carrying in the! “7 ‘ Mgcaplet ecg ; 
‘| years progress in every direction was as steady as it was 


| markable. Engines increased almost miraculously in efia 
tension magnetos were probably the most efficient igniters . SD°Y> "CW. Sorts.of Bears were furroduged the free-wheel 2 

o- Pt MEE Te ee ; '. . ' invented, tyres were designed ‘to last 20,000 ‘miles instead 0 
' 6,000, springing’ was cnormously improved, independes 


tocl-box a pair of 20-tooths-for the: Alps. . You, could gear 
your car as you. pleased and almost .as you drove. Low- 


we have yet seen and the simplest: They would be quite 
unsvitable for modern high-speed” engines, owing to the 
impossibility of making current-breakers capable of working 
three times as fast 2s their originals had to, but the system 
was rearly ideal. Poses ee 


Ccachwork lagged considerably tehind mechanics in those 
days, but as nobody was in the least interested in keeping 
either warm-or dry, at any rate, until the Cape Cart Hood 
becam2 manageable and effective, it was of no importance. 
The engine was the thing, and co long as that ran as it should 
we vere happy—happier, perhaps, than we have ever been 
since. There were no limousines, no saloons, no coupés. 
I have a very vague recollection of a vehicle called, I think, 
a cab, a tall, narrow box one entered through a door in the 
back, having a seat in either corner. On that door was a 
folding flap, called a strapontin, and it is remarkable that 


190219111937... 


| utility of the car doubled, its. price, for the majority, halved 








Z= 






many were found willing to sit on it, s 

abyss, as it were, by a frail doot-Seteniae a 
until 1904 or so that the “ side-entrance plese 
upon a gaping world accustomed to Crawling in at the} 
the pondérous and voluminous hood having to be jj 
the purpose. Five years later real doors, instead of jal 
of patent leather buttoned on, were being fitted to the ; 
seats, and one had no longer to drive swathed in ; 
puttees and rugs, still frozen to insensibility, : 


Between the crowning of Edward VII and y 
design progressed very swiftly; 1905-7-8 and tan . 
real speed achieved, and although it was not until 
a car was driven one hundred miles in one hour, a marin 
of a mile a minute in large touring cars was quite ety 
Most cars were fairly big as we would consider them * 
of between 16 and 60 horse-power, with nothing much yp; 
14. Live-axle drive was quickly displacing the chain att 
end of Edward VII’s reign, and by the time George V cg 
to the throne there was no maker left to build the old mp 
Low-tension magneto had given way to the high-tension ty 
bodies had high doors and a reasonable degree of protect 
from the weather ; comfort, appearance and equipment y. 
assuming importance in the eyes of the sophisticatg 
customer. Electric lighting and, occasionally, frictg 





1912 i 





starting, became general in expensive cars and speed-inj — 
cators and clocks were expected, as well as lamps, in 
specification. D 
The third year of the reign of George V was marked, f In 
motorists, by the first appearance of the really small Engl Va 
car that has, from those timid beginnings, maintained " 
great a name for itself ever since. There had been one ory ¢ 
6-h.p. and 8-h.p., with single-cylinder engines, since i 3 
earliest days of all, but it was not until about 1912 that a ba i 


Four of about 10-h.p. was put on the market. One I rema 
ber well, the Singer, was driven through the Austrian Alpi 
Trials of 1914, a test to destruction, and, in spite of havi 
to straighten a bent front axle on the road in the middle, 
the night, arrived at the finish of the ten-days’ run over t 
stiffest passes, and was given a special award. In 1912 cam 
such famous cars as the first 12-h.p. Rovers, the 11.9 Am 
Johnstons, the Oxford-Morris, the Swift, Austrian Daimig 
and others. ’ 


Then came the War and an almost complete standstill i 
production, followed by the disastrous boom of bad. cai 
1919 and 1920. Prices went to the skies in those days, fp 
anything: that could be called a car, and it is doubtful ifa 
industry anywhere at any time produced worse stuf th 
the motor industry during the first years of the peace. Atty 
‘I92I or so sanity was re-established, ani for the next fifteg 


suspension introduced, 8- and 12-cylinder engines adopted 
The Coronation of George VI sees ‘the yo ver, speed am 





itself established as an indispensable unit of national li 
Nineteen thirty-seven sees a transformation in the whos 
business of motoring such as could not have been conceit 
by the most imaginative prophet of the days of Edward VI 
from dustless, specially built roads to pump-delivered fusl 
every five miles, service stations, and the freedom of t | 
roads of the world. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied | 
a s:amped and addressed envelope. Thé ‘highest ‘price pay® — 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No asus 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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world competition 








NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION 

of Vauxhall 
Independent Springing 
Vauxhall National Demonstration 
fleets are now touring the country 
showing how riding is changed to 
gliding with Independent Spring- 
ing. Watch for the visit of the fleet 
at your local Vauxhall dealers’. 
Dates supplied on request. 














IS CHANGED TO 


















RIDING > 


TOUS 
VO. 











GLIDING 


IN PRICE, PERFORMANCE AND COMPLETE 
MOTORING SATISFACTION 


If you need it, the new Vauxhall 25 h.p. will travel at 80 m.p.h. 
and it has fine acceleration and top gear performance. 


Its independent springing provides the most restful ride in 
motoring, and No-Draught Ventilation ensures draught-free 
fresh air for every passenger. Its ‘‘ Body Conformity” front 
seats give you a new idea of seating comfort. 


It has ample head, leg and elbow room for five people, and 
has a large capacity built-in luggage boot at the rear. 


Its “ double-safety ” hydraulic brakes are smooth and extremely 
powerful. 


The new Vauxhall 25 h.p. saloon costs £298. 


Discover for yourself the marvellous value for money—at your 
local Vauxhall dealer’s showrooms. 


Other models, Wingham Drophead Cabriolet, £400; Grosvenor Sports 
Saloon, £345 ; Growenor 7-Seater Limousine, £575. 


Catalogues from Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton. 


SALOON AS ILLUSTRATED, €298 










VAUXHALL 25h . 


DESIGNED TO MEET WORLD COMPETITION 


If you want a smaller car, with most of the above features, try a Vauxhall 12 or 14 h.p. Saloons from £195. 


COMING HOME? GOING ABROAD? You can exchange your car for a new Vauxhall 


to be delivered ANYWHERE. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 








ANOTHER YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





ANOTHER year of substantial progress was reported by Mr. J. K. 
Wiseman, Joint Managing Director, who presided at the seventy- 
sixth annual general meeting of the Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited, held in London on Tuesday, April 27th. 


Mr. Wiseman said that the total income for the year to December, 
1936, amounted to £8,224,212—an increase of £302,326 over the 
previous year—and the total Funds to £38,046,924—an increase 
of £2,663,205. 

ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH. 


The premium income in the Ordinary Life Branch for the year 
was £1,733,262, representing an increase of £113,609. The new 
business in this Branch was a record, and for the first time in the 
history of the Society it exceeded the £6,000,000 figure. 


For the current year interim bonuses would be continued at £2 
per cent. per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH. 


In the Industrial Life Branch, the premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,833,050, which was an increase of £135,841 over 
the previous year. The Funds of this Branch at the end of the year 
amounted to £24,894,832, an increase of £1,610,020. 

The amount added to the Fund was money put aside as a provision 
fcr future liabilities. Adding this item to the actual disbursement to 
policy-holders, the total was £3,792,789. Thus, the actual amount 
paid to policy-holders during the year, plus the amount added to 
the Fund, which provided for future payments to policy-holders— 
the latter amount being arrived at after taking account of interest on 
investments—together made up a sum equal to 78.5 per cent. of 
the premiums received. 


The Balance Sheet showed that the assets totalled £38,211,169, 
an increase of £2,610,377 over the previous year. Stock Exchange 
securities represented 72.5 per cent. of the total, and of these securities 
94.4 per cent. were made up of investments within the British 
Empire. Investments in foreign countries represented only 5.6 per 
cent. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 








A complete British Empire and 
Foreign Banking Service 











Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
249 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES : 

CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 


DRUMMONDS: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England) 


LOND STREET: 64 New Bond St, W. 1 


(Royal Bank 
of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


Generel Manager: WILLIAM WHYTE 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Darnkers’ Clearing House.) 


























FINANCE 
FALL IN SECURITIES AND COMMopm, 


FINANCIAL conditions in the City during the 
been somewhat sadly in contrast with the 


of the streets in connexion with preparations fo the EXPA 
nation. However, it would not be at all surprising if 
we Teach Coronation Day we were to have ‘ein me acc 
of liquidation in the Stock Markets with prices again m:n 
upward turn. For, in the main, it is forced lig taking 2 
speculative positions which has caused a slump in p L 
during the past two or three weeks, and it is a slump 5 7 
must have caused considerable anxiety to many gen. fi THE tenth 
investors who had no reason to suppose that an exh ae Limited 
drastic fall in prices was at hand. How extensive aj ee” om 
places, how considerable has been the fall in prices qy: ober 
the past week may be gathered from the following table: wane! 
Price. Fall on thy Inperi 
Stock. April 20. April 27, pee : 
° Week, on what W 

Furness Withy .. «+ 31/3 27/6 Py There i 

P. and O. Steam. . ..  36/= 32/6 2 in 

Dorman Long 54/6 49/- i by | 

USS. Steel . 114/- 107/- 7 eso F 

Vickers oi 31/6 28/6 3 List ies 

Bristol Aircraft . ; 53/9 476 63 anne 

Imperial Airways 3. S3aI9 50/- 39 poor 
Leyland Motors .. .. 100/6 90/= 106 gf on 
Standard Motors .. 1§2/6 137/6 I5- tude 
Distillers .. .s BES 108/9 63 Perhap’ 
British Oxygen . .. 116/10} 105/= rio} eS that 
International Nickel .. 65} 60 gt structures 
Chartered Company 37/6 34/3 313 ciling 10 
Roan Antelope 70/6 61/3 93 interests | 
West Witwatersrand .. 13% 12} 1} i ws not 
Goldfields 2 cs; ae 3% q fp member 
De Beers co 20} 18} 2} i ams. T 
Rio Tinto Copper 24 19 5 many-sid 

organised 

REASONS FOR THE FALL, 

What, then, have been the main causes responsible for thi Pits 
great change in market conditions compared with only a fev sistory, 
weeks ago? In the first place, it will be remembered thal country, 
I recorded recently the very sharp fall in the shares of all Goji bea. 
Mining companies owing to a report that the United Stay sl 
was about to reduce its buying price of gold. The repr neg 
was promptly contradicted, but holders of Gold Mining shaw wy, 1 
have found it difficult to recover from the shock. The reponll directed 
was founded on the knowledge that the United States was being fresh us 















inconveniently inundated with gold arrivals, and consequent) 
a feeling of uncertainty remained whether there might 
or might not be some ultimate change in American curren 
policy. In the second place, this rumour was accompanied 
by a general feeling that Washington was doing its utmost 
to check not only the inflow of gold, but also the inflow o 
foreign capital to America ; in other words, that the Author: 
ties were against the activity and consequent rise in secutitis 
and commodities, and inasmuch as large sums of British 
capital have gone during recent months for investment i 
America, it is probable that the set-back in American shars 
also had an adverse effect upon the Stock Markets. 


The final blow to markets already made sensitive by 
the influences I have mentioned was imparted by the Budget 
In so far as the rise in the income tax to 5s. was concemted, 
the effect had been fully discounted. Moreover, whit 
was perhaps more important was that there were practically 
no speculative positions open in British Funds and kindred 
securities, which would have been especially sensitive 0 
the higher income tax, whereas on the other hand, ther 
were very large speculative positions in Home Industrd 
shares, due to anticipations of further large expansion i 
profits. Even if the buying of these shares of industri 
companies hac been entirely on the part of genuine investors 
it is probable that there would have been a moderate decline 
in prices on the new profits tax proposals, but there would 
not have been anything in the nature of a slump. Events 
however, have shown that there were extensive speculative 
positions open, positions which have been suprorted ot 
borrowed money. Hence the proposals of the Chancel 
of the Exchequer came as a real shock to the market. 


(Continued on page vii.) 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


xPANSION OF PROFITS AND ACTIVITIES 











ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FIRST DECADE 





LORD McGOWAN ON THE OUTLOOK 





general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 


tenth annual n April 29th at the Queen’s Hall, Langham 


imited was held o 
= London, 4 
The Rt: Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., L1.D. (chairman 
ing director), in the course of his speech, said: The 7th 
ber, 1936, marked the tenth anniversary of the formation of 
_— ‘Chemical Industries Limited, and the completion of 
first decade appears to me an appropriate moment for reflecting 
- what we set out to do and what we have accomplished. 


There is little need to remind you that your company was formed 
merging the interests of the British Dyestuffs Corporation Limited, 
bee Brunner Mond & Company Limited, Nobel Industries 
pa and the United Alkali mpany Limited, each of them 
ies with an established reputation running back, through 
their subsidiaries, for nearly a century. Since that time we have 
thered to ourselves some forty other companies of varying magni- 
a and interest, engaged in cognate industries. 

Perhaps the most difficult task which faced us in the beginning 
was that of welding into one harmonious whole the variegated 
gructures and organisations of these companies, and that of recon- 

‘ng in a common service the divergent and at times conflicting 
interests of a very large number of individuals of all ranks. In this 
sk, not only I, as your chairman, but, I honestly believe, every 
member in the organisation, can say that we have fully achieved our 
aims, Today, I.C.I., at home and abroad, in every aspect of its 
many-sided activities, is not a Coilection of different units, but one 


organised whole. 
RETURN TO REASONABLE PROSPERITY. 


We have passed in this ten years through the depths of the greatest 
industrial and agricultural depression known in modern economic 
history, but have now, in common with the general! industries of the 
country, returned to the level of reasonable prosperity at which we 
began. At no time did we fail to pay dividends out of profits. The 
average rate paid on the Ordinary stock amounts to 7.2 per cent. per 
annum, and even at the lowest depth of the depression we were able 


© report to pay not less than 4% per cent. 
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We have consistently maintained a policy of intensive research, 
directed to the improvement of existing processes, the discovery of 
fresh uses for existing products, and the development of new processes 
md products. Our total expenditure for this purpose has been no 
less than £6 million. We have continuously studied and pursued 
the policy of rationalisation and concentration which we originally 
st before us. During the ten years we have closed 38 factories and 
sent some £7 million on concentration schemes. 


LasouR POLICY FOUNDED ON FRIENDSHIP. 


We have steadily followed a labour policy founded on friendship, 
amd our appreciation of the valuable part played by our workers 
through every section of our organisation. Our general relations 
with the various Trade Unions have been excellent, and a number 
of your directors meet their leaders from time to time on our Trade 


Union Advisory Council. 


Annual and statutory holidays with pay, Territorial leave on a 
generous basis, awards for long service, payment for valuable works 
suggestions and the establishment of a staff grade of workers are 
dear evidence of our policy. We have provided medical and dental 
services as well as recreation facilities at our principal works, where 
sports and games and social functions are encouraged. The cost of 
these provisions may, indeed, be measured in money, but th: return 
received in loyal service, in health and zeal, to say nothing of less 
absence from work, is ample reward. I may add that in this country 
done the total number of our workers has grown from 32,000 to 
43,000, and our staff from 10,000 to nearly 13,000. 


THE BILLINGHAM PETROL PLANT. 


Of the general progress of our ten manufacturing groups there is 
ample evidence in the annual report, and there is little for me to add. 
Iwant, however, to say something more in regard to the petrol plant 

gham. 


tt Billingham 


When we started this enterprise and planned an annual production 
0f 100,000 tons of petrol from the hydrogenation of coal and 50,000 
tons from tar oils, we knew that, particularly with regard to coal, 
We were pioneering in a new technical field and that we were there- 

incurring all the attendant risks of such a step. 


It was for this reason that we were not willing to invest some 
{3 millions of new money until we had the assurance provided by 
te British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934, of a con- 
tmuance, within stated limits, of the protection afforded to home 
Meduction by a Customs Duty on imported oil with no inland 
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Excise Duty. It seems to be thought in some quarters that this 
Act of Parliament provides the company with a subsidy of £1} 
million per annum, that amount being calculated by applying the 
Customs Duty of £10 a ton to our planned production of 150,000 
tons per annum. I need hardly assure you that our petrol pro- 
duction is no more subsidised by the existence of an Import Duty 
on pore than the steel industry is subsidised by the existence of 
an Import Duty on steel ingots and castings. In other words, if 
we are to regard this enterprise as subsidised to the extent of £14 
million a year, then I calculate that steel production was subsidised 
in 1935 to the extent of some £30 million. This carries its own 
conclusion. 


- Questions are also continually put in the House of Commons 
asking whether this enterprise has been a commercial success and 
implying that the company is under some obligation to the Govern- 
ment to supply detailed particulars of the financial results to date. 
There is no more warrant for this expectation than there would be 
for a similar demand on any manufacturer of any other product 
in this country which has the pretection of a Customs Duty. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN OPERATION. 


For general commercial reasons it is not the practice of the 
company to disclose the financial results of any particular activity. 
All that I can say, therefore, in regard to the hydrogenation plant 
is that up to date it has not shown results which would justify its 
description as a good commercial proposition even with the advan- 
tage of the existing Customs Duty and without that protection, 
of course, the enterprise would be uneconomic. These results 
are explained by the fact that we are in the early stage of a new 
industry, the first of its kind, not only in this country but in.the 
world, in which we have met with more difficulties than we antici- 
pated. That was one of the risks we knew we ran. Nevertheless, 
we have overcome first one trouble and then another, so that 
throughout last year there was a steady improvement in the working 
of the plant, while the personnel has become thoroughly familiar 
with the intricacies of the process. 


We are still convinced that we took a right decision when we 
embarked on this enterprise and, notwithstanding the great publicity 
recently given to alternative methods, we are satisfied that the 
hydrogenation system is the best technical and commercial process 
for the conversion, without creating by-products, of coal into motor 
spirit. Moreover, it is developing an entirely new field of the 
chemical industry from which we are already deriving ancillary 
benefits of considerable value. 


Visits abroad by your directors have been more extensive than 
usual. As you may know, I believe greatly in the exchange of 
visits on the part of business men and industrial leaders. It is 
only by such personal contacts that we can appreciate each other’s 
point of view, and perceive the trends of rapidly changing economic 
conditions. Our staff abroad is also stimulated by discussions on 
the spot. 


Correspondence is not always as convincing as it is intended to 
be, and while the Press does its best to keep us au fait with what is 
going on in our respective countries, its efforts need to be supple- 
mented. Unfortunately we are a long distance from each other, but 
with the development of flying the time’ taken over these visits will 
become’ less as the years pass. Closer contacts are all to the good 
of our great Empire. 


VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


I have only just returned from an extended visit to Australia 
and New Zealand: Our subsidiary company, Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Australia and New Zealand, is making excellent 
process. Australia is one of the few countries which’ handled the 
difficulties of the depression in an ordered-manner. The last few 
years have shown a striking recovery, in which our company there 
has shared. ; pas 


It has a wide range of interests, in explosives, alkali, leather- 
cloth, ammonia, fertilisers, metals and ammunition. Our policy 
there, as elsewhere, is to co-operate with other large industrial 
interests. Recently we were asked by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to help in Australian defence, which we felt bound to do, in 
view of our large interests there. Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand has accordingly participated in a 
new company, called the Commonwealth Aircraft rporation 
Proprietary Limited. With a capital of £600,000 it intends to 
carry out the complete design and production of aircraft at a factory 
in Melbourne where the employment of some 600 skilled workers 
is expected. The other partners in this enterprise are Broken 
Hill Proprietary, Broken Hill Associated Smelters and General 
Motors-Holdens Limited. A preliminary order for 40 aeroplanes 
has already been placed with the Corporation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. © There is also a keen interest in the production of oil from 
coal. 

PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS. 


I am glad to say that the company’s net profits show a further 
moderate increase of £497,000, or 7 per cent., after providing 
£1,000,000 for the central obsolescence and depreciation fund and 
the necessary amount for the company’s income tax. The board 
have appropriated £1,500,000 to the general reserve, and have also 
this year put aside another £150,000 for the workers’ pension fund. 
This leaves £5,553,000 which, with the £639,000 brought forward 
from last year, makes a total of £6,192,000 available for dividend and 
carry forward. The preference dividend of £1,591,000 was paid on 
the due dates, leaving a balance of £4,601,000. 


(Continued on page 844.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD, ||| 
(Continued from page 843.) . sere wan | 
Following. the reorganisation of.the company’s capital, which 
now. consists of preference and ordinary. stock only, the dividend 
policy of the company has become simplified, _Out of the balance | 
stated above the board recommend’ a final dividend of 54 per. cent, 
on the ordinary stock, which, with the 24 per cent. interim dividend 
already paid, makes a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent, on 
that stock. Thé ordinary dividend requires a ‘sum of £3,936,000, 
which will leave £665,000 to be carried forward to 1937. " 
The increase in the year’s net income cofrespohds almost ¢xactly ‘ 
to the additional appropriation to the general ‘reserve. i 
this. course, the board are continuing their conservative financial ; 





policy. The present time of. prosperity cannot be permanent and | 


we shall in time face a diminishing volume of business. Therefore 
it is essential that industrial corporations should take advantage of 
existing good conditions’ to put their house in order; that they 
should, out of today’s surplus earnings, equip themselves with the 
most up-to-daté plant procurable, so that they shall have the lowest 
operating cost possible. - They will then continue to be competitive 
with: the rest of the world. - y 


BALANCE SHEET, , 


As stated in the annual report, the litigation in regard to the 
company’s capital reorganisation scheme came to an end in ‘the 
middle of November last by the decision ‘of the House of Lords to 
dismiss the final Appeal of. the Committee _ representing certain 
deferred stockholders. The scheme was formally brought into effect 
as stated in the annual report, by the withdrawal of the Stock Exchange 
quotation of deferred stock, and by the payment to the former 
deferred stockholders of the suspended dividends on the new ordinary 
stock issued in exchange for the former deferred stock. 


At December 31st, 1935, the board carried the amount of 
£5,434,000 by which the company’s capital was reduced to the 
capital reserve, in accordance with the resolutions passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting on May Ist, 1935, pending the subse- 
quent decision of the board in regard to this sum when the final result 
of the company’s petition was known. During the hearing in the 
House of Lords and in the Lower Courts, apprehension was expressed 
by Counsel for the opposing deferred stockholders in regard to the 
possible distribution of this sum by way of a bonus issue of shares, 
the major part of which would inure to the benefit of the ordinary 
stockholders. 


WRITING DOWN OF ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS. 


While the board have always disclaimed any intention to use this 
sum in such a manner, the resolutions passed at the extraordinary 
general meeting referred to were wide enough to permit of that 
course. To put this issue beyond further dispute, the board have 
decided, after making their usual annual review of the values of the 
company’s plants and other assets held through the wholly-owned 
subsidiary companies, to apply it, together with further sums drawn 
from the company’s reserves, to writing down fixed assets and 
investments as represented by shares and debentures in and advances 
to subsidiary companies. The total amount to be so written off is 
£6,934,000,; of which £5,434,000 has been provided by the reduction 
in capital, £500,000 by the free reserve, and £1,000,000 by the 
Central Obsolescence and depreciation fund. 


These heavy writings off have been applied in the main to the 
value of works at home concerned with the production of nitrogen, 
petrol, &c., and abroad to dealing with the present decline of our 
business in Spain and Palestine, and our foreign merchanting com- 
panies as a whole, as a result of currency depreciation and 
competition. “3 $. 

When the Billingham fertiliser units were built, there was a large 
and growing world export market for nitrogenous fertilisers. In 
the main, supplies were drawn from the Chile nitrate field, the 
German synthetic-production and by-products of the gas and other 
industries. In the beginning we had no difficulty in disposing of all 
we could make. But the growing state of insecurity in Europe and 
elsewhere led to a world-wide movement to build home synthetic 
nitrogen factories. As soon as these were completed, not only did 
imports cease, but exports based on excessive domestic capacities 
were forced on the world markets. While in recent years the market 
has been saved from chaos. by international agreements, nevertheless 
world production capacity is still far in excess of the available market. 


The position does not improve ; in fact, we expect it gradually to 
get worse as countries now importing establish their. own works. | 


Our report informs you that sales of fertiliser nitrogen from 
Billingham fell by no less than 28 per cent. last year. 

That is mainly due to the disappearance. of a great part of the 
important Spanish market. While the eventual restoration of 
peace in Spain may lead to some recovery there, the continued 
prosperity of the iron and steel industry at home may be expected 
to cause further increases in by-product nitrogen. A detailed 
examination of future prospects conVinces us that the export market 
is more likely to decrease than’ igicrease over the coming years. In 
this country nitrogen prices afe-at present very low and will not 
support high capital figures, in the face of heavily reduced output. 
We have, therefore, revalued the whole investment in the light of 
a reasonably conservative estimate of its prospects. In spite of 
this major change in world trade, Billingham is still one of the largest 
industrial works in the country, employing more men than any 
other single factory of the company. 


As regards the petrol plant, I have consistently informed you 





In taking | 











that prudence dictates a high rate of obsolescen 


provision, in view of the approach of th yt ee. depreciny it 
guaranteed preference. © end of the Period of 4, 


























STAFF AND LABOUR RELATIONS, 


It is with the utmost satisfaction I record that the relatio 
the company and its co-workers—in whatsoev rete: 


betwen Novis COM 


Ver Capaci! ; 
and wheresoever engaged—founded and maintai nv tpl Nat 
goodwill and friendly co-operation, become more firey’ baa e I 


with the passage of time. Evidence ‘of this ay 
by the zeal and efficiency displayed by all grad wat taf oy provided 
in contributing to the satisfactory progress achieved durine ee 


UEINg the p 


year. In addition to a general improvement in the y ‘ 
craftsmen, which provided the opportunity to effect wages of 
adjustments, an agreement with the Unions representing the 


operatives of various grades was arrived at immediately pry = 
the close of the year, whereby wages rates have been ines 


The new pension scheme: was explained to th : 
representatives on the Works Comal. and cock ant by th 
indicate if he or she were willing to become a member re : 
scheme were inaugurated. Your board were, of course Such 
aware that a large number of the workers desired the estab ea 
of a contributory fund, and I am pleased to tell you that 
cent. of the eligible male workers, 86 per cent. of the eligible 
workers, or over all 98 per cent. of the total made applica: 
join the Fund. With this knowledge in their possession the 
inaugurated the fund on January 4th, 1937, on a basis of igi 
contributions payable by the employer and the employee. ™ 

This whole-hearted acceptance demonstrates clearly that our workey 
share our view that an adequate scheme of pensions fittingly 
ments a positive and generous labour policy. It gives a Sense of 


the City 








































security against the time when retirement from active Service come Me corner 
along, security which a loyal body of workers such as ours 80 Tichhy 
deserves. : 

PROSPECTS FOR 1937. As recet 

With the world-wide tendency to rising commodity Prices upg IOUS the 


which I have already remarked, with a policy of re 
with no likelihood of any serious setback in general building activi 


the at 
home | 


there seems to be no reason to anticipate any decline in 1937 in te hi 
general level of the country’s activity. It does not, of course, folloy MP en 
that profits will show the same tendency. We have to face notable Impl! nt 
rises in the prices of our raw materials, and the increases in wages d undes 
will add substantially to our costs. hich onl 
The policy which I outlined to you last year was a policy of prig Mmhould ha 
reduction, of keeping our prices as low as possible in the beidMivfts be 
that it would help our customers and so extend our business, AM; .: 
this way we have endeavoured to stand shoulder to shoulder with thie gh 
industries which depend upon us for supplies, but the rising tren iD inflict 
in the price of raw materials and the cost of wages may short Mimight be 
make it necessary for us to review our present range of selling prios MMe seriou 


While we have little doubt of the volume of home trade, we find 


it difficult to contemplate the situation in export markets whi’ y 


equal confidence. However, muchas we may disapprove of econom erm the 

nationalism, it is a tide we cannot stem. ote nore fror 
These facts lead me to a cautious view of the outcome of the yex 

1937, but you may rest assured that as in the past the efforts of th : 

whole organisation will lie behind the desire to meet you next yu M [twill 

with a balance sheet and report which you will regard as satisfactoy His. heen 

in the conditions which have appertained. ‘imme 


*9.,° 
OuIdaUC 


OrFeR TO SALT UNION LTD. 


Before I proceed to move the resolution, I must add a few wort 
in regard to negotiations which have taken place for an offer by Mowevet, 
your company to the stockholders in the Salt Union Limited to acquin Miistinct { 

( 


pmdarras 


their stock. The formal offer was placed before the stockholden 
of the Salt Union in a circular letter from their board a 
Tuesday.’ 


There has been a close alliance between the Salt Union and yout 
company for a -great many. years, -originating from agreements 
entered into by Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., before the LCL fieneral | 
merger took place. This association has latterly brought the interests 
into closer relation, and the time has now come when, in the opini 
of both boards, it would be to the interest of their stockholders 0 
make that association permament. : 


We have every hope that the Salt Union stockholders will accept 
the terms of exchange offered to them and that in due course ths 
new activity will increase the strength and prosperity of your ow 
company. 

I now beg to move: That the report of the directors and the 
balance sheet of the company as at 31st December, 1936, be adopted; 
that the half-yearly dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per annul, 
less income tax, on the preference stock paid on the 1st August, 19% 
and on the 1st February, 1937; that the interim dividend of 2} pt 
cent., less income tax, on the £43,764,759 ordinary stock (resulting 
from the conversion into stock of ordinary shares) and on 
£5,434,141 ordinary stock (resulting from the conversion and cot- 
solidation of 21,736,564 deferred shares of 10s. each), paid on the 
2nd November and on the 30th December, 1936, respectively, be 
confirmed ; and that on the ordinary stock of the company 4 
dividend of 54 per cent., less income tax at the standard rate fot 
1937-38 (reduced by relief in respect of Dominion income tx # 
the rate of 34d. inthe £), be declared for the year ended 31st f, 
1936, payable on the Ist June, 1937, to the stockholders on the 
register of members on the 17th April, 1937. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and tht 
dividends as recommended were approved. 


ravely 
6 
sume | 


rave! 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page $42.) 
Tue City’s VIEW. 
ing this proposed profits tax or contribution 
Ni al ease, as it has been euphemistically 
the am rather anxious to express the general feeling 
City quite clearly and fairly. In the first place, the 
aoe le Je of the tax, that is to say, the idea of obtaining 
pam bution from the quarters most likely to benefit by 
at ont diture commands general approval. In the 
ad place if this principle happens to clash with the 
ims of speculators who had acquired shares in the 
7 ‘ng full benefit of this special expenditure, 


scribed, I 


thy need be wasted with regard to losses sustained as 
t of the fall in prices. And the same remark applies 
those who may have speculated in those commodities 
ich they considered would be affected by the- demands 
‘connexion with the outlays on national defence. 
§ far, however, as Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are at 
sent understood, it has seemed to the City that, in their 
sent crude form, they contain much that is likely to 
me an inequitable application of the duty, and even 
many instances, seriously to discourage commercial 
edertakings at a moment when they are only just turning 
n comer after a prolonged period of extreme depression. 


Fears OF EFFECT ON TRADE. 


As recently as last October, when speaking at the Mansion 
House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer emphatically stated 


fut he attributed comparatively little of the improvement 
home trade to special Government expenditure on de- 


activi, 
mee, which expenditure had scarcely begun. Bearing this 


Bo 
Ez 


4.3 
= 


Sash od 
Raaeeg? 


a 
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nt in mind, it has seemed to the City both inconsistent 
{undesirable that many undertakings, including shipping, 
hich only quite recently have begun to earn profits at all, 
wuld have a heavy toll laid upon them through forthcoming 
fits being compared with years of exceptional depression 
ui, rightly or wrongly, the City has feared that, through 
ie infliction of any kind of injustice, general confidence 
aight be impaired, and that business enterprise itself might 

seriously discouraged and a setback imparted to trade 
erally ata moment when such a setback would be disastrous, 
fom the standpoint of the National Exchequer, and. still 
wre from the standpoint of wage-earners. 

DESIRABLE CHECK TO SPECULATION. 

Itwill therefore, I think, be seen that the slump in markets 
s been due, primarily, to the influences described having 
) immediate effect upon weak speculative positions forcing 
qidation, and, indeed, in more than one direction financial 
mbarrassments have been disclosed. This effect on prices, 
wwever, has been greatly intensified by the fact that, as 
tinct from the mere speculator mourning over his losses, 


mvely considered opinion in the City has inclined to the 


ew that until the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals 
sume a form less threatening to industry as a whole, a 
myely disturbing factor has been introduced into the 
eral business outlook. It is, of course, recognised that 
e Chancellor would be the last person to desire to introduce 
y such disturbing influence, and it is quite probable that 
tore this article appears in print Mr. Chamberlain may 
made such modifications in his proposals, or have 
shadowed such modifications, as will have removed 
se misgivings. If that is so, I think it should not be 
mg before markets have seen the worst of the present 
imp, while it will certainly be no bad thing if, as a result 
the disturbing influences I have enumerated, the spirit of 
ing in wheat and other commodities should have 


WUD 


txived a wholesome, if severe, check. ArtHuR W. KIppy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
DEPRESSED MARKETS. 


MMW the exception of gilt-edged securities, which have 
ta firm, and the comparative steadiness of Home Railway 


uks, depression has been writ large over the Stock markets 


ming the past week. The slump has been most pronounced 


shares, commodities and industrial shares, and the 
(Continued on page viii.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page vii.) 


fall has revealed weak speculative positions with considerable 
difficulties to be faced in many directions. I deal more fully, 
however, both with the fall in prices and with the causes 
responsible, in the article preceding these notes. 


x * *x x 


THe NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN. 


Notwithstanding the dullness of markets, it must be 
hoped that a good reception will be given to the National 
Defence Loan, the main details of which have been announced 
at the moment of writing. The Loan is for £100,000,000 
in 24 per cents. at.the issue price of 99}. This would mean 
a flat yield to the investor of only £2 10s. 3d. per cent. That 
yield, however, is slightly increased by the fact that it is a 
comparatively short-dated loan, being redeemable before the 
end of 1948 by annual drawings at par of not less than 20 per 
cent. of the amount of the Loan, the first drawing taking 
place in the autumn of 1944. The average life of the Loan 
therefore will be a little over nine years, making the average 
interest yield, allowing for redemption, about £2 11s. 6d. 
per cent. Even this is, of course, a small yield for the ordinary 
investor, but it is likely that the Loan will be acceptable to 
banking. institutions and to certain trustees requiring a short- 
dated investment. Moreover, the advent of the Loan is 
also regarded as an indication of the continuation of the 
policy of cheap money, especially as until the proceeds of the 
Loan are actually required for rearmament expenditure, 
they will be used to redeem outstanding Treasury Bills, thus 
emphasising the easy conditions in the -Money Market. 

* * x * 


ARMY AND Navy STORES PROGRESS. - 


The annual report of the Army and Navy Stores, Limited, 
fully confirms the favourable impression created by the 
announcement of a final dividend and bonus, making a total 
distribution for the year of 15 per cent., against 12} per cent. 
last year, an impression strengthened, moreover, by the 
character of Sir Frederick Gascoigne’s speech at the annual 
meeting this week. ‘The gross profit for the year was £704,000 
against £660,000 a year ago, while a slight saving in expenses 
brought the net profit to £189,902 against £148,943. Combined 
with the increased distribution of profit, however, there has 
been a continuation of the conservative policy, so that in addition 
to the repeated allocation of £25,000 to Reserve for Develop- 
ment and Improvements, the General Reserve has received 
a further £20,000, and the balance-sheet is a strong one with 
liquid assets amounting to £2,003,293, including increased 
investment holdings of £994,919 and cash of £92,890. For 
some few years past I have commented upon the sound but 
progressive policy of the management of the Army and Navy 
Stores, and the results are now being shown in increased 
profits. 

* * * * 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE RESULTS. 


The latest report of the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Company is noteworthy for the good underwriting results 
which are presented. The aggregate underwriting profits 
for the year were not quite up to the exceptional results for 
1935; but they represented 9.6 per cent. of the premium income. 
In the Fire and Marine sections the results were slightly under 
the previous year, but in the Accident Department there was a 
substantially larger profit, namely, £107,000 against £72,700. 
To the total underwriting profits of £595,126, including 
£1,379 from fixed-term policies, there is added the Life contri- 
bution representing one-fifth of the profit accruing from the 
Law Ufiion and Rock Life account at the last quinquennial 
valuation, and with the interest income of £481,953, the total 
credit to Profit and Loss is £1,094,156. The total Reserves of 
the Company of all kinds amount to £11,815,100, exclusive 
of capital. This figure represents nearly twice the premium 
income and denotes a strong position. 


x * * * 


SHIPPING RECOVERY. 


Many of the Shipping companies are now showing signs of 
considerable improvement, due in part to the rise in freight 
rates and in part to the general revival in trade, which has 
increased passenger as well as goods receipts. The report of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company for 1936 is a par- 
ticularly good one, and the Directors are hoping to be able to 
deal with the remaining arrears-of dividend on the 6 per cent. 
Preference shares out of the profits of the current year. This 
folxows upon a reduction of the book value of investments from 
£2 687,381 to £892,863 by the use of sums from various 
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Reserves, including the whole of the Reserve puPAN 
£450,000, and all of the Insurance Reserve of ofc AR 
£200,000. The profits for the year at £435,828 42,521, 
£329,91 § in the previous year. These profits are Ompare 
allowing ordinary depreciation at 5 per cent. but a 

of £200,000 is appropriated from profits as special Uther 
in respect of the vessels which are being re-engined a 
them to maintain the accelerated South African Rie ig 


* * x 


RISE IN Prorits. 


Among the many favourable reports of industrial ¢ 
published during the past week, that of Babcock and tat 
the boiler makers and engineers, takes a high place 
profit for the twelve months, after deducting aa . 
to Staff Pension Funds, amounted to £545,677, ben 
highest for six years and comparing with Lage 
previous year. Accordingly, the dividend has heal 
from 8 to Io per cent. and the sum of £100,000 is trans 
to the Dividend Equalisation Fund, raising it to 19,090 Ove 
The Directors, however, express the opinion that it ig po Mt It's fait | 
to be conservative in the distribution of profits, for ai, amet OFS 
the volume of trade in the Home and Export hearing O 
improved, the international situation and the restric pica 
international trading, due to exchange, as well as the ecm, an gad 
conditions prevailing in many countries, have shown | 
improvement. 
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* * x x 


INTERESTING APPOINTMENTS. 


During the past two weeks there has been a moderate reg 
in the shares of the well-known firm of Raphael Tuck ang ‘ 
Limited, the £1 Ordinary and the 53 per cent. Prefers 
shares of £5 each rising to Ios. and 70s. respectively. 
advance followed the announcement that Sir Edgar Wate 
Chairman and Managing Director of the well-known fim 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, Limited, together with Mr, ¥, 
Goodman, a Director of that Company, and Mr, A; E: ( 
Jones, who is also connected with Messrs. Water 
become Directors of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, fy 
May 1st. Sir Edgar Waterlow has agreed to be Chaim 
of the Board, while Mr. Gustave Tuck and Mr. Desmond Ty 
will be appointed Joint Managing Directors. ; 


x * * * 
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LONDON ASSURANCE. ene 
For the fifth year in succession the London Assuny i 
Company has succeeded in achieving a fresh record in 

new Life business, the total for last year being £2,823 
Life premiums show an increase of £73,026 at {83749 
and the Life Fund has increased by £561,164 to £9,462,19 mnie 
Moreover, in spite of the increase of 3d. in the Income Ty make our 
the net rate of interest earned on the funds was only 1d, low sgt the it 
at £3 17s. 8d. per cent. In the Fire and Accident Departmalii wverely | 
the combined premiums show an increase of £13,400, enjoy a « 
the Accident Department the premium income was higherdmmake bok 
£1,318,661, but after providing additional reserves on increxggmet 1 TS 
income in this section of £66,075, the amount transferred agg mmo" 
Profit and Loss was £127,127 against £145,570 last ye the perio 
The total Profit and Loss balance of £822,723 showed atany rat 
increase of £164,779 and the dividends again amount 

11s. 3d. per share for the year. 
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AUSTRALIA’s LOAN PoLicy. of course 
3 know wi 


The many investors in this country who are interested iM clculatic 
Australian finance are frequently indebted to the periodiallfand 
circulars of the Bank of New South Wales, which gig Contribu 
helpful information. In the latest circular which has reach It ma 
me, the writer, after admitting that the borrowing policy tee 
the post-War era may have been foolish and that a publicdé “Pay 
of £1,400,000,000 (Australian) may seem large in relation. 4, 
the population, points out that a young country must DB og ; 
capital, and that as long as the loans are productive they sb0WHE empora 
not be discontinued. The annual loan programme, howe would t 
has now been steadily reduced and, apart from some abnomag]| want | 
requirements, it is considered that Australia should be abegg have m: 
to finance further progress almost entirely by internal Jom atet 
Indeed, the writer expresses the view that only when its rigs 
necessary to replenish London balances should the advisabili briefly 
of fresh borrowing in the London market be considered. I think, 
Survey also makes some interesting comments upon ®§ What 
question of reducing the burden of Australia’s external inter conclusi 
payments by enabling investors in Australia to buy Commo to recon 
wealth securities abroad and have them transferred at tigsfnal 
current rate of exchange. It is considered that this wi 
not increase the total of Australian public debt if the fal 
of identifying the Australian pound with sterling we “ 4 
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PANY MEETING 
ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 
sik FREDERICK GASCOIGNE’S VIEWS 


eneral meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Limited, 
eWednesday on the company’s premises, Howick Place, 


eaninstety SW) s:. Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 

eran and Managing Director), in the course of his 
Bard ae Although I refrained from making any prophecies to 
pec Sa annual general meeting last year, I expressed the con- 
pu at our that unless anything unforeseen occurred, we should 
jocn Or ow you a still further improvement in the results for 
wd I am giad to be able to tell you that you are not to be dis- 
3s" 4. For the third year in succession the accounts under 
oe provement on the preceding year, the profit being 


ew show an im agg 2 
cathe than 1935, which, in turn, showed an increase of 


over the previous year. ‘ ae 
ti fair to remark that we had an extra week’s trading in the past 
tye to the incidence of the calendar, which naturally has had 
e éag on the results, but, apart from that extra week, there was 
— in the total sales, with a consequent increase in profits. 
am glad to tell you India made a good contribution to these resuits. 
ECONOMIES IN WORKING. 

increased profit is not due wholly to the increased turnover. 
fy tare a > economies in working which have been carried 
ae the past two or three years, and are now beginning to bear full 
we These economies are here to stay, and should be added to 
naterially when we have completed the alterations and re-arrange- 
ents we Eave in hand and in contemplation. I will refer again 
i these alterations later. 

During the year there have been the usual ups and downs in trade. 

he i i situation, politics and the weather all contributed 

» the fluctuations to which retail trade is immediately and particularly 
unctive. ‘The extra 3d. unexpectedly imposed on Income Tax 
ust year did not help matters, and now—although I confess it was 
‘ily i—the extra 3d. added to the Income Tax this year, 
bringing that ogre up to 5s. in the £, is very distressful. 

Tue NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION. 

What we did not expect, however, is this further tax on Industry 
yhich has been given the descriptive title of National Defence Con- 
ribution. No doubt the Chancellor has to find the money somewhere 
for the purpose of putting the country into a secure position to meet 
any contingency. But it is a considerable discouragement to us to 
feel that just as we are beginning to go ahead again, we should be faced 
with this set-back to the hoped-for complete recovery of our business 
—but so it is, and we must face the situation as cheerfully as we can. 
We can only hope that the burden will not be so great as unduly to 
retard the developments of the business which we have. in hand 


mand in contemplation, and which are, in our opinion, essential to 


our progress. oat 
™ While we should, all of us no doubt, be patriotically prepared to 
WE make our contribution to the needs of National Defence, it is clear 


that the incidence of the tax in its present form will be felt particularly 
severely by companies like our own, which is now beginning to 
enjoy a considerable recovery. Our improvement in 1936 was, I 
make bold to say, in no way due to increased Government expenditure 
ot its resultant increase in business activity. And I think we, in 
common with various other sections of commerce and industry 


Me similarly affected, ought to be allowed to include the year 1936 in 
‘Bite period taken for arriving at the profits standard. On this point, 


atany rate, it is to be hoped that the Chancellor will make concessions. 


A CosTLy BURDEN. 

It is dangerous, and indeed impossible, to give you an estimate of 
what this new tax will means to the Society, because we do not, 
of course, know the amount of profit we shall make and we do not 
know what changes may eventually be made in the methods of 
culation. It is to be hoped they will be modified. If they are not, 
and provided we maintain our present standard, the National Defence 


tm Contribution would be very costly to the Society. 


It may be that the abnormal steps now being taken to safeguard 
the defences of the Empire will breed a spirit of confidence which 
will help and the will to spend to minimise the adverse effect of these 

burdens on the purchasing power of our customers, and I 
tust that this may be so. It is at any rate something to be able to 


yp tord that the Chancellor has assured us that the expedient is a 


(mporary one only—the prospect of such a tax being permanent 
would be certainly very disturbing. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
Iwant to say here that I wrote down these few remarks, which I 
tae made to you about the new tax, before the Chancellor had 


wdivered what I would venture to describe as his illuminating speech 
n it ig the House of Commons yesterday. We may now feel no doubt 


that the hoped-for concessions and modifications which I have 


The tniely outlined to you will receive the fullest consideration. This, 


» Must be a very comforting thought to us ali. 

t the future holds one cannot say, but we have come to the 
‘onclusion that the actual results now before you justify our proposal 
recommend the payment of a bonus of 3d. per share in addition to 


final dividend of rod. per share, bringing up the total payment for 


year, including the Interim dividend, paid last October, to 
, 6d. per share, or 15 per cent.; as against 1s. 3d. per share, or 
2} per cent., last year. 
feport was unanimously adopted. 





E “The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 
A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... dou a3 ee ice a £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 

eserve Liability of £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Austraha and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Proprietors under the Charter 








COMPANY MEETING 








THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


THE annual general meeting of the London Assurance was held 
on April 28th at No. 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that the new Life 
business of the Corfo:ation had amounted to £2,823,869, the new 
yearly premium income involved being £73,657. The premium 
income for the department during the year was £837,456, showing 
a net increase over the previous year of £73,026. The Life fund 
had increased during the year by £561,164 and now stood at 
£9,462,193. That department of the Corporation’s operations 
exhibited a great deal of virility. 


The Fire account with an income of £2,041,663 permitted them 
to transfer to profit and loss account, including interest, £229,317. 
In this connexion he would say that the Corporation and its asso- 
ciated companies had no direct commitments on the Spanish main 
land but a relatively substantial business in the Canary Islands 
where no untoward event had taken place, and with which they 
need not concern themselves. It was to be hoped that the agree- 
ment among the whole body of insurers whereby war risk insurance, 
so far as land risk was concerned, had been entirely eliminated 
would form a precederit as a foundation stone for other agreements 
in many matters where the body of British insurers could and 
should stand as one indivisible entity. 

The Accident account showed a relatively substantial increase 
in the premium income, the total for the year being £1,318,661. 
The total transfer to profit and loss account, including interest, 
was £127,127. The Marine insurance account offered a pleas’eg 
prospect; the premium income was slightly increased by just 
under £1,000, the total being £647,188, and they had again been 
able to transfer £100,000 to the profit and loss account, including 
the interest item of £25,072. 

The profit and loss account showed a combined underwriting 
profit, fire, marine and accident amounting to £350,640, and the 
net result was that the balance of the profit and loss account brought 
in at the beginning of the year at £657,944 showed an increase in 
the carry forward as at the end of the year of £164,779 at £822,723. 
The total assets of the Corporation now stood at £19,443,038 which 
was an increase of £832,853 over the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously approved as was 
the recommendation Of a final dividend of §s. rod. per share. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


this announcement are included, a variety of subjects, some of the 

oF popular of the Vital Books published. by this Company. The reason for 

their popularity and success is apparent. They, are sound, practical works, 
of definite educaticnal value, by authors of repute, 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


KNOW THY BODY—The Wonders —— Us. 
By ‘MEDICUS,” M.A., 3.Sc., M.B.. C. M. (3rd Edition.) 

‘ Everyman's ” Book ot ‘Anat¢ ay. The most entertaining physio- 

logical work ever written. Each chapter tells an amazing story, 

each sentence is pregnant with intcrest, “... makes plain to 

the layman the processes by which he lives."—John 0’ London. 


NUDISM- (SUN-BATHING) 


IT'S ONLY CAF EEN ae Philosophy of Nudism (with original. 
illustrations). W. WELBY. 

Since the S teeking of the first of this author’s books, the 

Nudiss movement fas grown from small groups to colonies ot 

large membership in all parts of the country. In this new work 

the author explains why this is so and shows the reason of its 

appeal to people of a high intcllectual standard : ee 


MENTAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


MEMORY EFFICIENCY and How to Obtain it. 
The need of an efficient Memory is yery real—the value im- 
measurable. Mr. J. L. Orton in this new book tells How to 
Train your Memory—of Memory Machinery—How td Memorise, 
ete. Practical Psychology says: ‘So long as examinations are 
the open doors to success, so long will this book be considered 
a boon as a vade m ecum ior young people. We cannot imagine 
a more useful textbook.’ . . 
SLIMNESS AND HEALTH. y_A. ABPL AN ALP. “qlus trated. 
How “slimming ” can be a ry without danger to health 
is explained in this book. Suitable for both sexes and all ages. 
NATURE CURE. By V. STANLEY DAVIDSON, 
A comprehensive explanation of the Healing Sciences known 
under this title, including Osteopathy, Chiropractic, Naturopathy, i 
Hydrotherapy, iJomcepathy, Iridiagnosis .. 3; 10 
THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING and Other Func: 
tional Speech Disorders. By J. LOUIS ORTO 
The simple, non-operative means which have cure 24 thousands are 
completely and clearly set out in this remarkably successful book. 


2/9 
THE POPULAR SELF-HELP SERIES 


Hereunder are described six popular bookiets, tha titics of which 
describe the contents. Written by well-known practitioners, they 
illustrate the natura! treatment clearly and concisely. 
REMEDY RHEUMATISI. 

CONQUER CONSTIPATION. 

CURE COUGHS, COLDS AND CATARRH. 

CURE LIVER, KIDNEY AND BLADDER TROUBLES. 
CURE RUPTURE 

WHAT Yo EAT FOR HEALTH, 


Each Booklet 1/2 post paid, 
SOCIOLOGY AND SEX EDUCATION 


The Popular ‘“‘ Beale "’ Books 

WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Contro}). 

Over 100,000 sold. A most complete book on Birth Control .. 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. 

Dr. Beale’s latest work. -A remarkable book of revelation 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. 

An entirely practical book which will prove of inestimable value 

to every woman Modern W oman says: “Middle-aged women 

will find much to help them’ aoe eo eo 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By Dr. J. TENEBAU M. 

The sanest, completest and most practical work available on the 

subject. Vera Brittain says: ‘‘ All seekers after practical w easiest 

should buy a copy of this rational and constructive work” : 












. 


3/10 


3/10 
3/10 








To 





6/4 
6/4 


5/3 
8/- 


All prices include postage. Complete catalogues free on request. 
These books can be obtained through your bookseller or direct from 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 182, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


3/10 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Evenings 8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30, 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O'NEILL'S 

ANNA CHRISTIE. 
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dark blinds ? 
8. The usual standard is to 
affirm the length of life. 
> This tier is a line. 
“. .. money in thy purse.” 
= All the accompanying melody 
amounts to is a shop-table 
detail. 
17. Ten at matins (anag.). 
20. rev. You will find this charm- 
ing thing costly. 
rev. Mantalini found his life 
“one demd ... grind!” 
23. Claim unduly. 
24. rev. This tuft of silky hairs 
produces stupor. 
25. You’ll need a tip before 
you get this song. 
26. See 2. 
27. Comes face to face. 
28. ““Fhy old... ring yet in 
my ancient ears.’ 
31. “I... not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou 
art,” 
32. Steps seen (anag.). 


DOWN 


2I. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, ‘£8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are G RANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—available 
throughout the World. BILLS are yfurchased. or sent for Collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


1. Colour that contains about 
3} grains. 

2. Foreign gentleman about 26. 
3. Another kind of blow goes 
with this in retaliation. 

4. This solitary abode need 
never be without wine. 
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ACROSS Ve This current “cuntenk fal shocty 
1. Plants that are used as possibilities, 


6. Summary - that requires 
large volume! 

7. Sat upset around a 
large extent. - 


9. These 


ardent 


always get a vote, 
10. All musicians find this jy 


attractive. 


11. Soldier who is never Wi hoy} 


a weapon. 


follow 


13. This takes a long time, 


15. Samson did not remain th 


way ! 
18. Chooses. 


19. Take in to the stomach. 
22. Skate on for this cloth. 


27. My first is unchecked in} 


my second in 7. 
29. rev. Fruit with 30. 
30. rev. See 29. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 23) 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 239 is Mrs. Simmon, 
3A Sandringham Road, Southport. 











The Spectator 
CORONATION NUMBER 


Many of our readers‘ will ino doubt wish to. send. 
copies of this Coronation Number to their friends, 
and we shall “be” glad “to” assist them ‘to.‘do so. 
Lists of names and addresses: with a remittance 
should be sent to: 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


INCLUDING POSTAGE: 
OVERSEAS, 9d. 


PRICE PER COPY, 
tNLAND, &d. 
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¥ BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 


H. KANO, London Manager. | 











THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) | 
Subscribed and Paid-up Cone -° Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ein - - a 680,000 
Head Office - “YOKOHAMA | 
BRANCHES AT #1 
Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghet , 
Batavia Hong-kong New York Singa BS 
Berlin Honolulu saka Soura “ye , 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney: *. 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Toke 
Dairen London Rangoon Tok 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro oui 
(Mukden) Manila an Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg Moji Seatile Yingkow 
London Office: 
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RATES. 
hate : line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
Tao Shing Ant Gis occupying the equivalent toa 
mgs 4 os a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
fine charge cements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
whose We insertions ; $% for 13 ¢ 74' for 26, and 10% 
31% for inser should reach THE SPECTATOR 
for $2» Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
Of oe insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
0 


———— 
PERSONAL 


—<cIDE HOLIDAYS — 2d. AN HOUR FOR 
EE we receive, we can give a very poor 
- End boy or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
East "e have the joy of sending on your behalf? Please 
pa vith remittance, to The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
rly, Whident, EAST END MISSION, Central 
iif, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


ED “ smoker,” full of cheer— 
A i enetact TOM LONG “ atmosphere.” 


living North Wilts. seeks another as 

Be ciate Guest in small modernised country-house ; 

nbed and sitting-zooms. Write G. Rice, Shaw Farm, 
Tockenham, Wootton Bassett. 

—A medical discovery re-grows new 

ALDNES  cdically recommended.—Write to THE 

LABORATORIES (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ee my >) > ” 
“ EE FOR FOURTEEN YEARS 

ee brochure tells how the author, a well- 
known business man, by the use of a simple medicament 
nd changed hygiene developed his resistance until 
he became TOTALLY IMMUNE from the common 
id and influenza. Why not get the author’s secret 
pe be cold and ’flu proof next Winter? The book 
- be had for 1s. post free from :—THE_LONDON 
HEALTH CENTRE, LTD., 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 1. 


pra Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 


























the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 


y B, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
sor Street, W.1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “‘ A 
Lady” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 


pn snatecn Se 

ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d. ; 

oo large, 178. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., LtD., Imperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 


YPRING CLEANING ? Your cast-off clothing. A 
iS decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Dis- 
used clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. | 

Address, The Rev. WILLIAM Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 


‘END Post Card for free sample of Lingfords Iodized 
Liver Salts—LiNGrorps LtTp., Dept. S., Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 


per week can be earned by Story or Article 
£10 writing. Sound professional training by 
correspondence. Thousands of pounds earned by 
spare-time pupils. Sample Lessons and Prospectus 
free from PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier 
House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 























“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT | 
AND WANTED 


ARTNER (independent) desired, in’ connexion 
Girls’ School. Suggested qual.: Educ.: Psycholo- 
gist, good organiser, understand adolescents. Guider ; 
no teaching unless desired.—PRINCIPAL, ‘Hillcrest, 
Wallington. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
mstics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and ical Gymnastics, 
, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 





Prepaid Classified 


= 


ee 
Luxurious trave iby 
8 
City & Hall’Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
ean he yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
_— established Service to the 
4) ) East. 
_ _)BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 
COLOMBO £ 41°-MADRASE43 
CALCUTTA £45 


=" ELLERMAN’S 


CITYéHALL LINES 


& Write for 104-6 Leadenhali Street, 
details of ~ London, E.C.3. Avenue 2424 











peo nage % Tower Building, Liverpool. 


ties. 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


Ms, HOSTER’S 
l SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR Ptace, S.W.1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. HOostTEr, 
anne St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 

es 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 

The Scholarship Examinations for 1937 will 

be held on June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Senior 

candidates must be under 14, Juniors under 12 on 
October Ist, 1937. Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Pes SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo! 
: on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or-may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











DUAL SCHOOLS 





CK WORTH $CcHOOtL. 
y NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS Quakers) 
Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistress: Helen M. NEATBY, M.A. 

Good general education up to Higher School Certificate. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
puBzic AND | PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, 
Professions, &c. 10s, 6d. net.—YEAR IK PRESS, 31 
Museum Street, W.C.r. 


i. ee SCHOOL.—A, Qualifying Examina- 

tion will be held on MAY 18th, 1937, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—THREE 
or FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to 
£30 per annum. Entries close on MAY 12th, 1937.— 
For further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEAD-MaASsTER. 














SCHOLARSHIPS 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Value £100 for One Year. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1937. Candidates must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow an 
approved course of study. 

t day for receiving applications, June rst, 1937. 

For further information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


— 





WOMEN 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
i. TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.).—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (‘Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College, 





South Molton St., W.1. May. 5306-8. 








ART_ EXHIBITIONS 


BSTRACT PAINTINGS by Rondel, Nicholls and 
i Buhler at 32 Gloucester Street, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Opening, by ProrF. MOHOLY-NaGy, on May 6th at 
3 p-m. Come any time, any day. Tel. Vic. 7327. 











ENEAGLES 


JDhe 


pf ae i Playgzound 
of the Wold 


RESTAURANT AND 





SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES BY LMS 


Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1!. 
; Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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CES OBTAINAB ABLE 2" the Higuas 


LECTURES CINEMAS WANTED TO PURCHASE 
J NIVERSITY-. (OF:. LONDON. APoee: CINEMA, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. EADY. CASH WAITIN 
“A Course of three Lectures on “ ‘THE RISE OF THE oe Pee ein 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE ”’ will be given by-DR- PAUL} 


WITTEK (of the Institute of. Oriental: and- Slavonic 
Philology and History in the Université Libre, Brussels) 
at the NEW. BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERS ATX 
(Entrance from Montague Place, W.C.1) on MAY 4th 
sth and 6th, at 5.30 p.m.~ At the first. Léecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor ~ Sir Ey. Denison 
Ross, C.LE., D.Lit., Ph.D. (Director, of the School 
of Oriental Studies and Professor of Persian in the 
University). 

A Course of three Lectures on_“ « THE HISTORY 
AND DEVELOPMENT. OF- ORGAN! MUSIC” 
toxt Seationny will be aves by MR. G. D. — 
NINGHAM, M.A., F.R.C.O.  (O 
= Ny City of Birmingham) on MAY 7th, 14th an Sait, 

fze p.m. The first Lecture will be given at 
TR Nir’ COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Mandeville 
Place, W.1), the second at THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC (York Gate, lebone Road, W.1 
and the third at the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSI 
(Prince Consort Road, South ee ons NY A 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHO 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar: . 


JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC “AND EAST 
EUROPEAN STUDIES. 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON HUNGARY ’ 
to be held at KtnG’s COLLEGE, STRAND, on WEDNESDAYS 
at 5.30 p.m. -- 
sth. ‘* Maurice Jokai, the Dumas of Hungary.” 
By Alexandra von Hégeditis, with “H.E. 
The Hungarian serge in London in 
the Chair. 
“* Alexander Petifi, the By: ron of Hungary.” 
By Alexandra von Hegediis 
“Louis Kossuth, the’ Hero of Liberty. a 
By Alexandra yon Hegediis. ~ 
“ East and West in Hungarian Literature.” 
By Dr. M. J. Szenczi, with Sir Bernard 
Pares, K.B.E., M.A., in the Chair. 
as Hunesyy, and the Renaissance.” By 
Dr. M. J. Szenczi. » 
Admission to these lectures is free and open to “the 
public without ticket. 
DOROTHY GALTON, Secretary. 
_ 40° ———— Square, W.C. 1 ° 





May 


May roth. 
May 26th. 


June 2nd. 


June oth. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &ec. 


s BURGTH HEATER ” mtu) 
with Carl Esmorid, Werner Krauss, 
Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser. 








“TO STAMP COLLECTORS — 


AMES'’S Philatelic Notes and Offers,” posted free 
, every Friday, gives you “parti of rare old 
sem te lots, collections,’ &c.,, at, Ore i rices.— 
MES, 418 Strand, London; C. (Entrance 

Bedford Sdeeors ’Phoné : ‘Temple Bar 6017.~° = 


ARE STAMPS «. *-. if buying or selling yc you obtain 
best results at HARMER’ROOKES, 2 Arumdel St:, W.C.2. 
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MACKIE’S 
serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms gt 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle, 























PUBLICATIONS - 
==—=—=:. 
VERY ‘month over 28,000 eople read The East End " 
ol Fat Aaah 1 Toscan Sead | om — of HOLIDAYS 
t ife. . Sendeyourinamie*and address, and we ARROGATE — HEA l— Hon 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. H ailments treated. a "Healing OuDAYS— Al 
Percy INESON,’ Superintendent, st End_ Mission, | holiday centre ; all sports, entertainments. Y, a 
entral” Hall,- 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, | Dales. ‘Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile 
tepney, teva d Cw M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L. NER Att 
les a 
RECOMMENDED B 
The ‘Art of Record Buying ” HOTE RITISH 
A i’ 


To choose the best version “of any work ‘from 
“among, perhaps, ten ‘recordings, ‘isnot an easy 
matter. ~ Bat ‘you! wilt be’ greatly helped in your 
choice if you send, 2d. in? stamps for ot free 
book,*.' The, Art: of®Record Buying.” is a 
guide to, 1,000 classical records. Write oc —. 


EMG Hand- -made Gramophones Ltd., 
now. 21 _Grape ‘Street, London; W.C. 2. » 

















“= MISCELLANEOUS tae 
8 ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected:s Handknit 

* “Stockirigs and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 

on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


HH‘ YOu COCKROACHES ? © Then buy 

‘E. -““ BLATTIS ?? UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
uhiversally and@ successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe..,--Extermination . guaranteed... From» Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or’ Sole Makers. —Howartis, 











UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING,» &c.— 
| Authors’ MSS.- and -Plays - promptly executed: 
All work guaranteed proof oo Feoed et seed cate 
taries and all Office Staff... Tem _ 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL - POSE vices “" LTD, 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1> Mayfair 3163 / 4, 


appa. ag »Trans., &c., spromptly eM MSS. 
| Fs 1,000 wor rbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss -N. 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde. "Leahcone — 


N AKE Money writing Tiny Sentiments. © Highest 
i paid literary work. 56 English and American 
firms buying.—E.E. Service, 1 (S), Glenside, Plymouth. 


Poses 3 IC POEMS wanted for publication.- Ama- 
teur’s works considered. Good royalties paid.— 
“* ACME”’ Enterprises, 197A, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


QO TO £500 is paid for film stories. . Those 
£5 3) who possess the vision and enterprise to 
be amongst the first in a new field reap rich rewards.— 
Details of spare-time correspondence tuition and Sales 
Service from MANAGING D1rReEcToR, Premier School of 
Film Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, ‘London, W.-C. 1. 























INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are inivitéd by the MORTGAGE (LOAN 
L AnpD SEcuRITIES) Co.; 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 











GUEST HOUSES, &e. 


73 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6,'2/6, 4/6, post free. 








2- - *. ‘ - * » & 4 w+ 

. HOTELS AND. BOARDING HOUSES 
4™) and, still "THE™ RED. HOUSE, 

comfortably within reach. of ; London, comfortabl 
out of reach ‘of London’s’ crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country 
at> your = command -.-.=. nights = of « perfect repose, 
days without a domestic care, ten acres of garden ete 





an hotel where. itisa pleasure to be “‘ at home.” 


= THE’RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 


36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge. Billiards. 
“Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress or 
‘phone 164. 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and’ breakfast, §s.° 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinnér 6s. 6d: or 2 gns. weekly —Vict. 3347. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
..e BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water.~ Suites° 24*new rooms with: radiators. A.A., 

R.A.C.*. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


PY ee hae rere ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘aCrescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


. ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH: SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

~ Hydro. * For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, Fig 4 to acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. lus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 




















I ITCHLING.—Restful holidays at Greyladies Guest 

House, Ditchling, Sussex. . inclusive terms. 
Baths, electric light, garage. Downland walks through- 
out the year. "Phone: Hassocks 224. 


DEA AL CONVALESCENCE OR REST in Alexander 
4. Chaplin Home (non-profit-making). Beautiful 
country, distant view of sea. Central heating, excellent 
food, H. and C.in most rooms. No nursing, but medical 
instructions observed.—Apply, TRusTEES, The Firs, 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 








we a quiet <a within a few minutes of Sea and 
Downs. H. & C. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
the best English cooking, delightful garden, very com- 
fortable. 34 guineas—SUNSHINE House, Seaford, 
Sussex. ’Phone 533. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
Ask for Desesiosive List (3d. post ~, wd 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT *HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P: R. HA. LD., St. Gerorct’s HotEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. I. 


URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
iY quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


W ARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’ sSq. »S. W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 308. W kly : with 
dinner Ss. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 











BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks) —HAVEN, 
“ALLAN WAT. 
BRIGHTON —foraeaSt FN caw 
-—(Rottingdean) —TUDO 
BRODICK (Arran)—-DOUGLAS. ot LOSE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSTIY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales), —BRYN-TYRCH 
GHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark.)—-CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE | WORCESTERGHRE 
RGRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
ARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks. —LINKFIELD, Primrose Yair, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL 
LINKS 


KENMORE Ca a eMOurTe CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH ( (Perths). ~LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. ¥.C2 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwel) 


Rd., S.W. ds 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. va HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).— arn EW. 


OYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WE STE 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. “Crome. —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAG E. 
PORTREE (isle $ oak —ROYA 
PORT ST. MAR Pa a Bay & Lins 
RHOSNEIGR Arles). —BAY. 

T. ANNES A.—G “AND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COL): 

TRY HOT 


Fi 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks. TT ONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). ee PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTE 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH BK, HYDRO Hora. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA wT! —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)}—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH ere teignton. .)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEA ORT. 
TORQU AY HOWDEN. COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks..—GROVE HALL. 























to 15th. 





BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J.& E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


‘An Exhibition of Austrian Books 
will be held here from May Ist 


Particulars on application. 
MAYFAIR 3601. 





Langham 
2433 





BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


AND 


J. AVERY & CO. 


81 Gt. Portland St., W.1 
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The Proven Remedy for 


ARTHRITIS 


SCIATICA - 
And all allied painful R 


In RU-MARI mankind is at last 
given a means of overcoming the 
torturing terror of Arthritis and 
allied crippling maladies. 


ASANE & LOGICAL TREATMENT 
RU-MARI goes straight to the root 
of the trouble. Modern medical 
science ascribes the cause of 
Arthritis to bacteria which upset 
normal metabolism and thus give 
rise to arthritic conditions. 
RU-MARI attacks the bacteria and 
also dissolves and washes away the 
steel-hard formations at the joints 
which cause such intense suffering. 
RU-MARI speedily banishes pain 
and restores free movement to 
limbs locked tight and seemingly 
immovable. 

Despite its potency as a germicide 
RU-MARI is absolutely harmless 





RU-MARI 


The PROVEN Remedy for 


A BRITISH DISCOVERY AND PRODUCT 


PRICE: 6/6 & 12/- 


Obtainable from your chemist, any branch of Boots and Timothy 
White's and Taylors, or direct from the address below. 


LUMBAGO . 


NEURITIS 
HEUMATIC ailments 


to the most delicate cells and 
tissues. It is NON-POISONOUS, 
NON-CORROSIVE and NON- 
INJURIOUS. Indeed RU-MARI 
is a powerful tonic reducing blood 
pressure, strengthening the action 
of the heart, assisting digestion and 
toning up the whole system. 


A REASONABLE PROPOSAL 


If you suffer from arthritis you 
have doubtless already expended 
considerable sums on treatments 
and palliatives. When RU-MARI 
promises relief it is surely worth 
while to give it a fair trial and 
regain once more the joy of 
unrestricted movement and com- 
plete freedom from pain. What 
RU-MARI has accomplished in so 
many stubborn cases it may well do 
for you. Start your treatment to-day. 


Rheumatoid Arthritis 


PER BOTTLE. 



















MR. HUGH WALPOLE, 


the celetrzted author, says :— 
‘*RU-MARI cured my Arthritis.” 


‘““In November, 1934, I was attacked 
ty arthritis. I had altogether some 
fifteen doctors. They did everything 
possible. Nothing gave me relief. 
Shortly after a friend of mine intro- 
duced a bottle of liquid which he 
said was a cure for arthritis. Within 
two weeks all the swelling had gone 
down amazingly. Within a month after 
that I was almost entirely well. I speak 
only for myself, and this is an exact 
account of how RU-MARI helped me.”’ 


Governor of 
NEW MEXICO joins 
RU-MARI advocates 


The Honourable Miguel A. Otero, for 
many years Governor of New Mexico, 


writes :— 

‘*Three weeks ago I was stricken with a 
severe case of Sciatica which was so painful 
I could hardly catch my breath. I telegraphed 
for two bottles of RU-MARI. On the second 
dose, I noted a favourable change. After 
about half of the bottle I noticed a great 
relief from the pain. I consider it my duty 
to inform you of these facts which I consider 
to be truly wonderful.”’ 


From SOUTH AFRICA 


‘*My wife has derived considerable benefit 
after taking two bottles. The swelling in 
her knees has practically gone and the ankles 
are now normal.’’—O. L. T., Rondebosch. 


From AUSTRALIA 


** There is no doubt that RU-MARI has done 
me more good than any other treatment. 
My neck, hands and shoulders have been 
wonderfully loosened.”’ 

P. de B. K., Richmond, Queensland. 


From SOUTH AMERICA 


‘* [ have a sister confined to bed for nine years 
suffering from articular rheumatism. My 
sister commenced taking RU-MARI regularly 
and is recovering in health with complete 
absence of pain and the disappearance of 
nearly all deformities. The doctors who at 
first doubted are now convinced and declare 
her condition to be nearly perfect.”’ 
H. Z., Buenos Aires. 


The originals of these and other letters from gratefu 
patients may be inspected at our office. 


TO AMERICAN VISITORS. 
RU-MARI is identical in every way with the 
product known as RO-MARI in the U.S.A. 





RU-MARI LTD., FIRST AVENUE HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : 
Holborn 1534 


Agents in U.S.A., New Zealand, Dutch East Indies, Holland, South Africa, Argentine, Irish Free State, etc. 
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ourselves to fall into a sentimental and snobbish adulation for 





Yi oer 


= everything royal, for the King himself, who deserves the tribute 
of respect and not the insult of flattery, down to the very dogs 


which accompany Royal shooting parties and the very pheasants, 


| which, as I have seen it suggested in a Society paper, are 
fortunate enough to fall to the Royal gun. If we wart 
democracy to work we must be sensible. If we cannot be 
sensible about Monarchy we had better have a Republic and 
try to be sensible about a President. At present we. still 
believe that Monarchy best suits our traditions and preserves 


our liberties. So it may do, if we take the advice of Lord 


Ponsonby, who wrote after the abdication crisis: ‘* the rivets 
of the halo have loosened on the Crown. If we want to 


keep the Crown, let us finally dispense with the halo.’’ 


—an extract from the new Coronation book, praised everywhere for its frankness— 


THE MAGIC OF MONARCHY | 
by KINGSLEY MARTIN, editor of the New Statesman. Only 2/6 net [| 
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NEW PICTURES 


BY ENGLAND’S LEADING LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHER 


J. DIXON SCOTT 
| English Counties Scottish Counties 






Foreword by Cecil Roberts Foreword by George Blake | 
alin EVERY COUNTY REPRESENTED iia 
Lil THE PERFECT GIFT OR SOUVENIR FOR VISITORS TO GT. BRITAIN iil 

3/6 NET EACH, AT ALL BOOKSHOPS SiS 





35, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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